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Art. I.—1. The Principles of Divine Service. An Inquiry concern- 
ing the true Manner of understanding and using the Order for 
Morning and Evening Pr aver, and Administration of the Holy 
Communion. By the Rev. Purr Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of S. Peter's College, Cambridge ; late 
Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. Part I. 
1855. Introduction to Part II. 1857. 


2. A Primary Charge delivered to the Cleray of his Diocese. 
By A. P. Forses, D.C.L. Bishop of Brechin. 


3. The Communion of the Laity. By W. E. Scupamore, M.A. 
Rector of Ditchingham. Rivingtons: 1855. 


Tuere is probably no writer of the present day of whom the 
Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit is truer than it is of Mr. Freeman, 
The first part of his ‘ Principles of Divine Service ’—as superior 
to the ‘ Origines Liturgice’ of Mr. Palmer as that was to the pre- 
ceding works on a similar subject—could not but excite the 
createst interest in the Church of England. The author there, 
for the first time, boldly worked out ‘the principle, that it is to 
the Sarum, and not to the Roman, offices, that we are to look 
for the explanation and right understanding of our own; and, 
however transcendental might be some of his discoveries, how- 
ever often he might see a deep mystery in a casual coincidence, or 
base a weighty theory on so minute a fact as to remind one of the 
old so-called scholastic question, How many angels would simul- 
taneously stand on the point of a needle ?—still, even in his very 
extravagancies, the author was instructive, and perhaps nowhere 
to be read with more profit than where maintaining a_ theory 
which to common apprehensions was perfectly untenable. A's 
all English liturgical scholars know, Mr. Freeman’s line is one 
of the most unbounded admiration of the present English Prayer- 
book. For all its peculiarities he comes boldly forward with some 
primitive oad his affection sces a deep and hidden meaning 
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where others have seemed to themselves to perceive the marks of 
negligence and hurry; and even of the Eucharistic Office he is 
not afraid to say,—‘ It has appeared on carefully comparing the 
‘ positions maintained by her, with those of the ancient Church 
‘ for a thousand years, that no departure from the true standard, 
‘ either in the way of deficit or excess, can properly be charged 
‘upon her. . . . . She is perfectly at one with herself; 
‘no proper contradiction between her doctrines and her ritual 
‘ practices, or between one of her Eucharistic dogmas and 
‘ another, can be pointed out. With the exception of one or 
‘ two bodies in the East, there is not a Church in the world that 
‘ can say as much.’ 

This is a tolerably bold assertion, and as ingeniously sup- 
ported as Mr. Freeman’s deductions always are. We propose 
to follow him in his account of the Eucharistic controversy, 
pointing out where and why we cannot agree with him, but 
always treating him with the respect due to one who, by the 
confession of all, is among the first liturgical scholars of the 
day, and whose opinions, even when we may dissent from them, 
are always deserving of respect and attention. 

Even in the first volume of his work, Mr. Freeman had 
enunciated two principles which would go far, in our judgment, 
to vitiate any true conception of the history of the blessed 
Sacrament. He affirms— 

1, That the Holy Eucharist is, in its nature, an institution, 
not intended for daily celebration, but merely for festivals ; that 
this was the primitive use; that the opposite practice had its 
origin not earlier than the third century; and that simul- 
taneously with the daily oblation of che Sacrifice, the frequency 
of Communions began to decrease. 

2. That, according to primitive use, none but communicants 
ought to be present during the celebration; that the opposite 
practice in the Eastern and Western Churches is a corruption, 
and that the revival of that practice among ourselves is a 
grievous error. 

On both of these points we intend to offer some remarks. 
The first, indeed, is one which is at present of little practical 
importance. It is clear that we are as yet far enough from 
that general weekly, which must of necessity precede a more 
frequent, celebration; while those who have the unspeakable 
privilege of a daily Eucharist have a better argument in them- 
selves for its celebration than the most learned dissertations of 
Mabillon, or Muratori, or Arnauld, could possibly afford. But 
the non-presence of those who do not intend to communicate 
is a question which is daily becoming of more vital moment in 
the English Church; and it would be well, if possible, that 
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once for all it should be set at rest. It is important, however, 
that the arguments used in its defence should be such, and such 
only, as will bear the strictest test ; for Mr. Freeman is far too 
good an advocate of what we must consider a bad cause, to per- 
mit the employment of inferior reasonings, in attacking his 
theories. As Condé said to Don John of Austria, before the 
battle of Dunkirk, with reference to Turenne,—On ne fait pas 
impunément des fautes devant un si grand homme. Before, how- 
ever, adverting to these topics, we will first follow our author’s 
example in giving a sketch of the various controversies con- 
nected with the Eucharist; and having briefly examined the 
two heads to which we have already alluded, we shall then say 
a few words on the author's very peculiar theory, ‘a theory not 
only his own, but too much his own,’ (as Hackett said of some 
statement of S. Augustine,) with respect to the adoration due to 
the blessed Sacrament; a subject which naturally introduces 
the admirable Charge of the Bishop of Brechin, which stands 
second in our list. 

Mr. Freeman has very well observed, that, for the first thou- 
sand years after its institution, there was scarcely any real 
opposition in the different views held on this great mystery. 
There were, indeed, fierce disputes between the Eastern and 
Western Churches on the employment of azymes ; but this was 
only an outside question, which in no way affected the essence 
of the Sacrament. The Iconoclast controversy was, to a cer- 
tain degree, connected with the question, how far the terms 
‘ figure’ or ‘type’ might be applied to the Holy Eucharist, as 
representing our Lord’s Body. §. John Damascene, the last 
of the Enxstern Fathers, most earnestly protested against the 
employment of these words, notwithstanding the admitted fact, 
that they had been used by some writers of great eminence in 
the Church. The great pseudo-council of Constantinople, in 
754, which was attended by 338 bishops, although very unsound 
in its teaching on the Incarnation, nevertheless took pains to 
guard itself against asserting the blessed Sacrament to be merely 
a type of our Lord's Body. ‘ The true image of Jesus Christ,’ 
say they, ‘is that which He made Himself, when in the same 
night in which He was betrayed, He took bread, gave thanks, 
blessed, brake, and gave to His disciples, saying, Take, eat, for 
the remission of sins, This is My Body. .... Therefore, 
as the natural Body of Jesus Christ is holy by reason of His 
Divinity, so that which is is Body by institution, that is to 
say, His holy Image, is sanctified in a certain manner, and 
made divine by grace. For this is what Jesus Christ willed 
* to do; to the end that, as He made divine the flesh which He 
* took, by a sanctification which is proper and natural to it by 
B2 
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* virtue of the union, thus the bread of the Eucharist, as being 
‘the true image of the natural flesh, becomes a divine body, 
‘ being sanctified by the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the 
‘ mediation of the priest who makes the oblation, and renders 
‘ holy that bread which was common.’ This language, if not 
very satisfactory, is at all events not formally irreconcileable with 
the general teaching of the Church. The Eucharistic controversy 
of the ninth century foreshadowed the graver diflerences of the 
eleventh; but Paschasius Radburtus on the one side, and 
Ratramnus, with Hrabanus Maurus, on the other, rather held 
divergent than opposing views. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, it would appear that question was for the first time 
mooted, which had hitherto been permitted to sleep. Then, 
for the first time, the doctrine of the annihilation of the sub- 
stance of bread and wine by the act of consecration, was more 
fully worked out; then, too, the question was more seriously 
discussed, what became of the elements after their reception 
by the communicants; and then, also, as a means of reconciling 
difficulties, the theory of Impanation was first started. 

After this, in the eleventh century, we have the celebrated 
controversy, in which Berengarius distinguished himself as 
the leader of those whom ordinary Church historians have 
always esteemed the forerunners of Calvinists and Zuinglians, 
but whom Mr. Freeman, with an ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause, represents as the maintainers of the old teaching of the 
Church, against the innovations of the Schoolmen. Our author, 
in commenting on the new Eucharistic doctrines which then had 
their rise as dogmas, draws the conclusion that they who pro- 
pounded them were the innovators, and they who opposed them 
the maintainers of the old doctrine. And while we allow that 
among a certain party in the Church, which found its mouth- 
piece in Berengarius, there was a tendency to depreciate the 
blessed Sacrament to the mere level of a type or sign, there 
was also a tendency among those who held truer and deeper 
views, to push what they believed the logical consequences to 
an extreme; as when it was affirmed that Christ’s presence ou 
the altar was natural and local, instead of, as the Roman Church 
has with almost one accord taught, supernatural and super-local. 
Let us see, however, what was the history, and what the doc- 
trine, of the man who raised a flame of controversy over the 
whole of Europe. 

We must remember, then, that the doctrine of Paschasius 
Radburtus, in a sense true and Catholic in itself, ‘the Body 
‘of Jesus Christ in the blessed Sacrament is the same which 
‘ was born of the Virgin, which hung on the cross, and which 
‘rose again from the dead,’ had been pushed by some of 
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his disciples to an extreme from which every natural feeling 
recoiled. ‘They affirmed it to be the same, not only in its 
essence, but in the form and manner of its essence, as the 
natural Body of Jesus Christ, and thus made it not only received 
to the spiritual welfare of the faithful, but subject like other 
food to digestion, and assimilated with the human body. 
Against this system, the great men of that age, as Gilbert, and 
Hrabanus Maurus, protested. ‘The writings of Scotus are said 
by Berengarius to have formed the basis of his system. 

At the time when Berengarius first came into notice, he was 
archdeacon of Angers, and at the head of the school of Tours. 
This school was by him raised to the highest pitch of reputation ; 
and the scholars of Berengarius became noted all over France. 
In an evil hour for their master, the celebrated Lanfranc 
arrived in France, and was placed at the head of the school 
of the Abbey of Bec. As he passed through Tours, Lanfranc 
held a kind of scholastic tournament with Berengarius, whom 
he vanquished at all points; the reputation of the school of 
Tours fell instantly, and that of Bec succeeded to its prestige. 
Berengarius, mad with vexation at being reduced to a secon- 
dary position, where he had so long occupied the first place, gave 
up his former studies of grammar and philosophy, for that— 
in which he had, till then, been a complete stranger—of theo- 
logy. His was just the character out of which heretics are 
formed :—some learning, with the reputation of much more 
than he possessed, considerable eloquence, and an easy flow of 
words, which concealed a great shallowness of meaning, inor- 
dinate vanity, and deep mortification at the success of a rival. 
If we call to mind the principal heretics by whom the Church 
has been troubled, we shall find something of the same 
character in all; Arius, Nestorius, Pelagius, Huss, each of 
them present to us the same disposition. Perhaps the case of 
Berengarius responded more closely with that of Nestorius 
than with any other. It is carefully to be remembered that 
this writer, whom Mr. Freeman represents as maintaining the 
ancient and traditional faith of the Church, had confessedly 
not turned his attention to theology till considerably past the 
middle age—was from his previous studies more likely to take 
pleasure in striking out a new, than in defending an old, 
system—and, by the consent of all, propagated his views on the 
Eucharist with the express intention of injuring the reputation 
of his old rival and antagonist, Lanfranc. ‘ Brother Lanfranc,’ 
he wrote, ‘ Engelramn of Chartres reports that you disapprove 
‘and treat as heretical the sentiment of Scotus, touching the 
‘Sacrament of the Altar, inasmuch as it opposes that of 
* Paschasius, which you defend. Brother, if this be so, I tell 
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‘ you frankly that it is unworthy of you to reason thus, for you 
‘are not without intelligence. It is easy to see that neither 
‘ you, nor your disciples, are as yet sufficiently versed in the 
‘ knowledge of Scripture. Although I myself have no especial 
‘ ability in that science, [ could wish, if it were possible, to hear 
‘ you discuss this point before such judges and auditors as you 
‘ might choose. Meanwhile, attend to this; if you treat Scotus, 
‘ whose doctrine I approve, as heretical, you must give the same 
‘ appellation to Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, to say nothing 
‘ of many others.’ 

This rather straightforward than polite letter failed for the 
moment in its purpose of bringing on a disputation. Lanfranc 
was on his way to, if not already at, Rome, summoned thither 
by Leo IX. to a proposed Council. Receiving no reply, Beren- 
garius addressed a second epistle to his rival, in which he 
claimed the honour of having brought him over to his own 
opinion. At Rome, the question of the Eucharist was debated: 
Lanfrane himself incurred some suspicion from the second 
letter which Berengarius had addressed to him, but justified 
himself, and procured the condemnation of the doctrine of 
Scotus. Inthe meantime, the Archdeacon of Angers, proud of 
his supposed triumph, disputed his way through Normandy, and 
visited, among other important personages, Duke William, 
afterwards to become the conqueror of England. William’s 
taste inclined him to anything but theological studies; he, 
however, convened an assembly at Brionne, for the discussion 
of the question. It was held in the church of 8. Denys: 
Lanfranc had not yet returned from Rome, but two of his 
scholars supplied the place of their master so well, that 
Berangarius retired with great confusion. His chagrin was 
increased when, on his arrival at Chartres, he learned his 
condemnation at Rome, and his summons to a council convoked 
on the subject of the Eucharist, at Versailles, for the autumn of 
1050. In the hope of somewhat retrieving his cause, Beren- 
garius published a letter to Ascelin, one of his opponents at 
the Council of Brionne, which gives us a little insight into his 
character. Mr. Freeman will have it that Berengarius was 
merely supporting the old doctrine: that, to quote his words, 
‘ he must have found the mass of men in that opinion already.’ 
Now, we have already seen Berengarius professed not to have 
paid any attention to the subject of theology; as good as pro- 
fessed that his object in provoking the disputation was a personal 
feeling against Lanfranc, and the desire of vindicating the repu- 
tation of the school of Tours over that of Bec: and he now tells 
us in this letter, that the works of Scotus, whose defence he 
had undertaken with so much zeal, had only been in part read 
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by him; and, which is of much more importance, we see that 
he was desirous of lowering the whole doctrine of the blessed 
Eucharist, and that,—Mr. Freeman will do well to notice it,— 
not merely as to its theory, but as to its reception. In this 
letter he excuses himself, as it were, for not ‘ exclaiming more 
‘vehemently against that damnable and sacrilegious proposition 
‘of William: Every man ought to approach the table of the 
‘ Lord at Easter.’ And this was the man who, according to 
our author, was standing in the old paths, contending for, and 
persecuted for holding, the ancient faith! So lamentably cold had 
love become, and so relaxed was discipline, in the ninth century, 
that then first it was found necessary to compel the faithful to 
oceasional Communion. Even then, the minimum was fixed at 
three times a year; but discipline went on relaxing, and in the 
eleventh century it was usually held sufficient to communicate 
at Easter. This Easter Communion was, as every one knows, 
made obligatory by the Lateran Council under Innocent IIL, 
and has since that time been the rule, and in too many instances 
the sole practice, of the Latin Church. But even against 
this Berangarius objected as too strict; while it is further to be 
observed that William’s statement of doctrine was not as he 
gives it. ‘ Every man,’ said the scholar of Lanfranc, ‘ ought to 
‘communicate at Easter, unless, on account of some sin, he 
‘ considers himself unworthy to do so; and of this unworthiness 
‘ his confessor and not himself is to be the judge.’ Will any 
man believe that he was standing up for the ancient faith, who 
thus spoke of Easter Communion as a thing which might very 
possibly be unadvisable, and which was not to be insisted on? 
But it ought also to be noticed that Berengarius was publicly 
accused of attacking infant baptism, and of following the Mani- 
cheans in condemning marriage. Deoduinus, Bishop of Liége, 
and Guimond, next to Lanfranc the most celebrated opponent 
of the innovator, publicly and repeatedly made this charge, and 
it was never denied. Mr. Freeman dwells on the point that 
Berengarius had been the pupil of Fulbert of Chartres ; as if to 
insinuate that from that great and good man he had received 
the doctrine which he taught. How does a fellow-pupil of 
his, Adelmann, afterwards Bishop of Brescia, conjure his friend, 
‘ by the memory of our dear Fulbert, not to trouble the peace 
‘ of the Catholic Church, for which so many thousand martyrs 
‘and holy doctors have combatted, and which they have so 
‘ defended that heretics have ever since remained confounded ?’ 
Again, Mr. Freeman makes much of expressions like these in 
his work ‘ De Sacra Coena,’ for the first time published in 1834, 
at Berlin: ‘ Be perfectly certain that I affirm that the bread 
‘ and wine of the altar after consecration are indeed the Body 
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‘and Blood of Christ.’ And again: ‘ That the bread and wine 
‘ after consecration are changed into the true Body and Blool 
of Christ, is the sentence of the Evangelists, Apostles, and 
authentic Scriptures.’ But let him explain his own words, 
‘I say,’ thus he writes to Adelmann, ‘ that, according to 
‘ Scripture, the bread and wine become the Body and Blood of 
‘Jesus Christ; consequently, I cannot deny that, after the 
‘consecration, the bread and wine are, FOR FAITH AND FOR 
* UNDERSTANDING, the true Body and Blood of Christ.’ It is 
clear that no Calvinist would object to sign Berengarius’s 
profession of faith, with Berengarins’s explanation. W hy then 
does he so often and so ostentatiously employ the words, the true 
Body and the true Blood of Christ? He shall inform us him- 
self. ‘ You have heard,’ he says, in the same letter that we have 
just quoted, ‘ that I do not hold that in the Eucharist the true 
‘ Body and true Blood of Christ exist. Be certain that I have 
‘ always rejected the opinion of the Manichwans.’ Berengarius, 
that is, was falsely accused of teaching that our Lord’s Body 
itself was not a real and true, but merely a fantastical, Body. 
Against this accusation he successfully defends himself ; and, in 
so constantly using his favourite expression, he means, that the 
nlessed Eucharist was a sign or figure, not of an imaginary, 
but of a real, Body; and in so far as it was a sign of it, might, 
‘to faith and intelligence,’ be called a real Body. The opinion 
of the Manicheans had nothing in the world to do with the 
Eucharistic question which we are considering. Berengarius’s 
argument, if fairly expressed, would be this: ‘ If I say that in 
‘ any sense the bread and wine become the real Body and Blood 
‘ of our Lord, meaning’ thereby that they become the sign of the 
‘real Body and Blood of our Lord, I cannot be a Manichzan ; 
‘ for with those heretics the Holy Eucharist can only be the 
‘ symbol of a fantastic and unreal Body.’ 

The rest of the varied life of Berengarius, his repeated 
submissions to the Church, and retractations, the nine Councils 
held on the question he had excited, in eight of which he was 
condenmed,—these things are less to our purpose than was the 
origin and rise of his teaching, because they are of less use in 
determining whether that teaching were an innovation or a 
resistance to innovation. The works of Lanfranc and of 
Guimond remain to testify to the faith of his opponents. For 
himself, it is well known that he, after five distinct and explicit 
professions of his faith in the real and substantial change of the 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of our Lord, retracted 
every one, and was only permitted to end his days in peace 
through the personal friendship of Gregory VII. His affee- 
tionate scholar, Hildebert, afterwards Archbishop of Tours, 
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affirms that he died in the Catholic faith; but that which is 
by others said to have been his dying declaration will probably 
be remembered by many of our readers in its versificd form by 
Coleridge :— 


‘No more ’twixt conscience struggling and the Pope, 
Shall I at length before my God appear: 
By Him to be acquitted, as I hope ; 


By Him to be condemned, as I fear,’ 


However much we may join in the hope, we cannot think 
that this vain, irritable, vacillating man, can bring much 
support to any cause; and surely never was character which 
bore less resemblance to that of a confessor for primitive faith 
and unbroken tradition. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the two subjects 
we have mentioned,—a daily Eucharist and the presence of non- 
communicants at the Sacrifice,—let us give a glance at the very 
earliest sources of liturgical information on which we may 
rely. We deeply regret that Mr. Freeman’s second volume 
—which, it appears from references to it, will embrace a con- 
sideration of this question—has not yet appeared. It is exactly 
the subject to suit our author’s talents; and we are quite 
certain that its publication will add a volume of no small 
importance to our scanty English store of liturgical treatises. 
In the meantime, and for the better elucidation of what is to 
follow, we will offer a few remarks on the general subject of 
Liturgies. 

Our author, in both the published parts of his work, has 
dwelt most clearly and forcibly on the inestimable importance 
of the ancient Liturgies themselves for the elucidation of 
Eucharistic doctrine. Most cordially we agree with him where 
he says :—‘ In determining Eucharistic questions, Liturgies are 
‘ greater than Fathers. ‘The Fathers, in truth, ever deferred 
‘to, or do but expound, the Liturgies.’ In looking, then, at 
these Offices themselves, it becomes of the utmost importance to 
determine which are they which we may be absolutely certain 
to be primitive. And, first, let us see what liturgical traces we 
discover in the New Testament ; an inquiry to which we hope to 
find Mr. Freeman’s attention directed in the second volume of 
his great work, but on which it is absolutely necessary to say a 
few words in this place. 

It is clear from the general tenor of S. Paul’s Epistles, that 
he was in the habit of laying down a particular form of 
discipline and ritual for his newly converted Christians, Com- 
pare such passages as these :—1 Cor. iv. 17: ‘ For this cause have 
‘ [sent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved son, and faithful 
‘in the Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my 
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‘ways which be in Christ, as I teach every where in all 
* Churches.’ 1 Cor, vii. 17: § And so ordain I in all Churches.’ 
1 Cor. xi. 2: ‘ Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember 

‘ me in all things. and keep the ordinances, as I delivered them 
‘unto you.’ 2 Thess . 1. 15: § Therefore, brethren, stand fast, 
‘and hold the traditions which ye have been taught, whether 
‘by word, or our epistle. 2 Thess. iii. 6: ‘ Now we com- 
‘mand you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘ that ye w ithdraw yoursely es from every brother that w: alketh 
‘ disorderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us. 
And so also we may perhaps take such texts as :—‘ But speaking 
‘the truth in love, may grow up unto him év all things, &e. 
And again, Phil. iii. 16: ‘ Whereto we have already attained, 
‘let us w alk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing.’ 
And iy. 9: ‘ Those things, which ye have both learned, and 
‘received, and heard, and seen in me, do.’ 1 Tim. ii. 12: 
‘ J suffer not a woman to teach, but to be in silence.’ And so 
again the rule about widows, in 1 Tim. v. 9—11; and yet more 
strikingly, 2 Tim. i. 13: ‘ Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me,’—that is, an unwritten, liturgical 
tradition. Neither is it an unlikely, though certainly not a 
positive hypothesis, that ‘the cloak which was left at Troas with 
Carpus, and the books, but especially the parchments,’ were a 
liturgical vestment, and books connected with the service of 
the altar. If we now turn to details, we shall find a more 
striking proof of our assertion. 

Taking therefore, the general norm of all early Liturgies, and 
dividing it into two grand portions, the mass of the Cate- 
chumens and the mass of the faithful, our accounts will stand 
somehow thus :— 

The reading of the Scriptures of the Old Testament (afterwards 
generally called the Prophecy). 

The Epistle. Col. iv. 16: ‘ And when this epistle is read 
‘among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
* Laodiceans; and that ye also read the epistle from Laodicea.’ 

1 Thess. v. 27: ‘ I charge you by the Lord that this epistle 
be read unto all the holy brethren.’ 

The Gospel. 

Hymns. Eph. v. 19: § Speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs.’ 

Col. iii. 16: ‘ Admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns.” 

S. James y. 13: ‘Is any merry? let him sing psalms,’ (which, 
be it remembered, comes in immediate juxtaposition with the 
rites of the Church. «Is any sick among you?’ &c. And 
‘ Confess your faults one to another,’ &c.) 
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2 Tim. ii. 11: ‘ It is a faithful saying : 


‘ For if we be dead with Him, 
We shall also live with Him: 
If we suffer, 
We shall also reign with Him: 
If we deny Him, 
He also will deny us. 
Eph. v. 14: ‘ Wherefore he saith, 


‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall give thee light.’ 


We believe that a very remarkable circumstance connected 
with this hymn has never been noticed. Every one must 
notice the anacreontic rhythm of the original :— 

€yeipat é kabevdwr, 
kat avagTa €K T@V VEKP@YV, 
[kai] emupaioet cot 6 Xpiords. 


It would appear also on the very face of the thing, that this 
hymn was, in some way or other, connected with Baptism. 
‘ Christ shall give thee light,,—the well-known illumination of 
the early Church. Now in the most ancient Roman Use we 
find a baptismal hymn of the remotest antiquity written in the 
same metre :— 

* Audite voces hymni: 
Kt vos qui estis digni 
In hac beata nocte 
Descendite ad fontes,’ &c. 


Knowing, as we do, how the early Western Church borrowed 
its melodies and rhythm from the East, can we doubt that the 
apostolic quotation is indeed from a hymn the melody of which 
was common to both East and West, and which was used at the 
Easter or Whitsuntide Baptism ? 

The Creed. 

Though this does not appear to have been of so early or 
universal use in the Liturgy, we have a remarkably clear 
quotation from one in 1 Cor. xv. 3—5: § I delivered unto you 
Jirst of all that which I also received.’ 

‘Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and was 
buried, and rose again the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures; and was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve.’ 

The Sermon. 

Acts xx. 7: ‘When the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them.’ 

The Offertory. 
1 Cor. ix. 13, 14: ‘Do ye not know that they which wait at 
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‘the altar are partakers with the altar? even so hath the Lord 
‘ordained,’ &e. 

1 Cor, xvi. 2. ‘ Upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.’ 

The Kiss of Peace. 

Rom. xvi. 16: ‘Salute one another with an holy kiss.’ So 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; and, 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26—‘ Greet the 
brethren with an holy kiss:’ 1 Pet. v. 14, ‘Greet ye one another 
with a kiss of charity.’ 

The words of Institution. 

* For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
‘unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the same night in which He 
‘ was betrayed, took bread; and when He had given thanks, He 
‘brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my Body, which is broken 
‘for you: this doin remembrance of Me. After the same manner 
‘also He took the cup, when He had supped, saying, This cup is 
‘the new testament in My Blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink 
‘it, in remembrance of Me.’ 

The great Intercession for quick and dead. 

Every one knows that this Intercession occupies, in different 
liturgies, four different positions. Between the Invocation of 
the Holy Ghost and the Lord’s Prayer, which is the Eastern 
Use generally ; before the Commemoration of’ Institution, which 
is S. Mark’s Use; partly before, partly after that Commemora- 
tion, which is the Roman Use; and after the Invocation, which 
is the Nestorian. Now then, bearing in mind that it is a Wes- 
tern custom by which the Intercession is made to precede con- 
secration, and this Intercession is for the living only, we find 
the most remarkable force in S. Paul’s reference to it,—‘I 
exhort, therefore, that First OF ALL ’—that is, before the Conse- 
cration itself commences—‘ supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
‘and giving of thanks be made for all men, for kings and for all 
‘ that are in authority,’ where this last clause shows that the words 
‘all men’ are here to be taken in the sense of all living men. 
§. Paul is, therefore, not only alluding to the liturgical inter- 
cession, but his expression gives us very good grounds for con- 
cluding that even as early as A.D. 65 there were already 
different liturgical families, and that the Petrine then, as now, 
commemorated the living before the act of consecration. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

[S. Gregory, Epistles 7, 64. ‘Orationem Dominicam idcirco 
‘ post precem dicimus, quia mos fuit Apostclorum ut ad ipsam 
‘solummodo Orationem Oblationem nostram consecrarent.’ | 

We may divide the whole body of Liturgies into five distinct 
families :—the Roman, or that of S. Peter; that of Hierosoly- 
mitan, or that of S. James ; the Ephesine, or that of S. John ; 
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the Eastern, or that of S. Thaddeus; and the Clementine. Of 
these the Roman, though influencing all the Western forms, 
has, strictly speaking, no offshoots. ‘The Ephesine, trans- 
planted by early missionaries into France, gave rise, on the one 
hand, to the Gallican (and, therefore, the Early British), on 
the other hand to the Mozarabic, originating also, though less 
decidedly, the Ambrosian and Aquilzan, or, as it was called, 
Patriarchine rite. ‘Ihe Hierosolymitan can boast the largest 
offspring ;—in one direction, the Liturgies of 5. Basil and 5. 
Chrysostom; in another, the Sicilian Office; in a third, the 
Syriac Liturgy of 5. James and its forty Syro-Jacobite deri- 
vatives. The Eastern family embraces its three Nestorian 
rites. That of S. Mark, its own three offices, and the twelve of 
the Ethiopic Church. And there is then, finally, the Clemeutine, 
whether or not it were ever actually used in any Church. 

Now the question of all questions for the liturgical scholar is 
this: What is the date which may be assigned to the framework of 
the earliest of these liturgies? The main grounds on which we 
have to go are :—the Catechetical Lectures of 8. Cyril, which 
show that in the early part of the fourth century the Liturgy 
of S. James was in all essentials the same as we have it now; 
that the Apostolic Constitutions prove the so-called Liturgy of 
S. Clement to have existed at the beginning of the third, its 
type being precisely the same with those of other apostolic 
liturgies, except in the one remarkable omission of the Lord’s 
Prayer; that one of the Gallican Liturgies, Number 5 in the 
edition of Messrs. Neale & Forbes, is attributed on very strong 
grounds to a.p. 176; that several of the intercessory prayers in 
the Liturgy of S. James seem to be clearly of an earlier date 
than the final destruction of Jerusalem after the revolt of Bar- 
cochebas in 115. If we also take into consideration that the 
intercessory prayer in S. Mark’s Liturgy, where supplication is 
made for the Roman Emperor, bears the strongest impress of 
at least equal antiquity, and so assume these two to have been 
In use, as to their main parts, as early as the year 100, we have 
the strongest grounds for pushing their antiquity to a still higher 
point, S. James himself, according to the most probable chrono- 
logy, suffered martyrdom in the year 60; S. Mark in the year 
62. Now in these two Liturgies, confessedly of the most primi- 
tive antiquity, we find a difference of some importance. The 
General Intercession for quick and dead occupies, in the Liturgy 
of S. James, and in all its derivatives, a position between the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost and the Lord’s Prayer. But in S. 
Mark’s and its family alone it is prefixed to the words of Institu- 
tion. And in the Roman Liturgy, deriving its fabric from the 
master of S. Mark, this same intercession is broken into two parts, 
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so that the living are commemorated before, the dead after, the 
words of Institution. Again, in the Nestorian Liturgies, and in 
them only, the intercession is placed between the words of Invo- 
cation and the Institution. Now, surely, no post-apostolic litur- 
gists would have ventured to make so startling a change from 
whatever, supposing the original arrangement to have been the 
same, that original arrangement might have been. In these three 
Liturgies, then, we see the actual work of three of the Apostles ; 
and although we know that none of them committed their 
Liturgies to writing, we may well believe that in all their main 
portions these rites are verbally the same with those which they 
used. There can be little doubt that at the very beginning, 
when, as S. Luke says, ‘ They, continuing daily with one accord 
in the ‘Temple, did break their bread from house to house,’ 
S. James, for example, used his own extempore form of 
liturgy, inweaving into it those of the Temple prayers which 
most suited this Sacrament, and to which his auditors were daily 
accustomed, (for, except so far as the blessed Eucharist was con- 
cerned, their daily service was still in the Temple,) but giving 
the more peculiar parts of the Office in a form always very much 
the same, and which in time, from frequent repetition, must 
have become absolutely the same. Of this form §. James’s 
disciples had indeed no written copies, but they knew it by 
heart, and whatever little varieties might have been employed by 
the ‘ Brother of the Lord’ while he lived, his usual words, as 
they were remembered by those who had ministered with him, 
must have been crystallised, so to speak, when the Apostle was 
taken away from them. We never can doubt that the very 
form of the invocation of the Holy Ghost is that which 5. James 
himself employed. There is a life and freshness in the reference 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost, as to a thing in which the 
author had been personally interested, which we shall seek in 
vain in liturgies of even so early a date as that of S. Basil. 
Compare the two:—S. James,—‘ Who descended in the form 
‘ of a dove on our Lord Jesus Christ in the river Jordan, and 
‘rested upon Him. Who descended upon Thy holy Apostles 
‘in the likeness of fiery tongues, in the upper room of the 
‘holy and glorious Sion, on the day of Pentecost. Send down 
‘the same Most Holy Ghost, upon us, and upon these proposed 
‘gifts, &e. §. Basil ;—* Lord, who didst send down ‘Thy Holy 
‘Ghost at the third hour on the Apostles, take Him not from 
but renew Him in us who pray to Thee.’ Again, the 
wonderful similarity in arrangement between the Alexandrine 
and the Roman Liturgy can only be explained by the con- 
nexion between S. Peter and S. Mark, a fact which of itself 
carries us back to the most primitive of all times. Into these 
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points, and such as these, we hope that Mr. Freeman will direct 
his attention in the forthcoming volume of his work, and more 
especially we recommend to his notice the question, To what 
extent all the early Liturgies, but more especially that of 
Jerusalem, were influenced by the Temple Service? Another 
topic, too, which, so far as we know, has never yet been dis- 
cussed, namely, What are the liturgies which the Arians used? 
and whether any traces or fragments of them still survive? It 
is clearly impossible that they could have used any Liturgy 
which we at present have, without considerable alteration, and 
they who changed the doxology were certainly not likely to 
hesitate at any other change. 

It is time, however, to turn more especially to our author 
himself; and let us, in the first place, consider the arguments 
which Mr. Freeman adduces in support of his assertion, that a 
daily Eucharist is contrary to the spirit of the primitive 
Church. We will allow him to make his own statement in 
his own words :— 


‘ I venture to affirm, first, that the Holy Eucharist is, in its proper nature, 
a festival thing; by which I mean, a high, occasional, and solemn one, not 
every-day or common g and, secondly, that in the very earliest, and surely 
the wisest and holiest age, celebration, though never less than weekly, was 
seldom more frequent than that; never, that we know of for certain (though 
at high seasons it possibly may have been so) daily ; and that in these con- 
siderations, not in any @ priori arguments as to the excellence of the rite, 
is to be laid the basis of a right estimate as to the frequency of celebration 
which is either to be expected or desired,’ 


Mr. Freeman allows that as early as a.p. 250 daily celebra- 
tion was, if not the use, at least a general practice, in the Church 
of Carthage. ‘This is, surely, a reasonably early date ; but, if 
our author is to be believed, it was, early as the epoch might 
be, a corruption which was afterwards to bring forth sad fruit. 
To the beginning of the fifth century he refers the universal 
prevalence ‘of ad: laily Eucharist. 

Now we think that he dismisses far too lightly the vexed 
question about apostolic practice. He says that the celebrated 
verse (Acts ii. 46), ‘ They, continuing daily with one accord in 
‘ the Temple, and breaking bread from house to house,’ is not a 
decisive proof, because it may possibly only be intended to 
affirm that the attendance of the Apostles in the Temple was 
daily, while, in addition to that, the Holy Eucharist was also, 
at certain times, celebrated. It is cert: unly just possible that 
the words themselves might admit that meaning; but, surely, 
if taken in their plain literal sense, the visit “of Ss. Paul to 
Troas affords most decided proof of daily celebration. In the 
first place we rcad: ‘ Upon the first day of the week, when the 
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‘the altar are partakers with the altar? even so hath the Lord 
‘ ordained,’ &e. 

1 Cor. xvi. 2. ‘ Upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.’ 

The Kiss of Peace. 

Rom. xvi. 16: ‘Salute one another with an holy kiss.’ So 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; and, 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26—‘ Greet the 
brethren with an holy kiss:’ 1 Pet. v. 14, ‘Greet ye one another 
with a kiss of charity.’ 

The words of Institution. 

‘ For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
‘unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the same night*in which He 
* was betrayed, took bread; and when He had given thanks, He 
‘ brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my Body, which is broken 
‘ for you: this doin remembrance of Me, After the same manner 
‘also He took the cup, when He had supped, saying, This cup is 
‘the new testament in My Blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink 
‘it, in remembrance of Me.’ 

The great Interecssion for quick and dead. 

Every one knows that this Intercession occupies, in different 
liturgies, four different positions. Between the Invocation of 
the Holy Ghost and the Lord’s Prayer, which is the Eastern 
Use generally ; before the Commemoration of Institution, which 
is S. Mark’s Use; partly before, partly after that Commemora- 
tion, which is the Roman Use; and after the Invocation, which 
is the Nestorian. Now then, bearing in mind that it is a Wes- 
tern custom by which the Intercession is made to precede con- 
secration, and this Intercession is for the living only, we find 
the most remarkable force in S. Paul’s reference to it,—‘ I 
exhort, therefore, that FmRsT OF ALL ’—that is, before the Conse- 
cration itself commences—‘ supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
‘and giving of thanks be made for all men, for kings and for all 
‘ that are in authority,’ where this last clause shows hat the words 
‘all men’ are here to be taken in the sense of all living men. 
S. Paul is, therefore, not only alluding to the liturgical inter- 
cession, but his expression gives us very good grounds for con- 
cluding that even as early as A.D. 65 there were already 
different liturgical families, and that the Petrine then, as now, 
commemorated the living before the act of consecration. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

[S. Gregory, Epistles 7, 64. ‘Orationem Dominicam idcirco 
‘post precem dicimus, quia mos fuit Apostolorum ut ad ipsam 
‘solummodo Orationem Oblationem nostram consecrarent.’| 

We may divide the whole body of Liturgies into five distinct 
families :—the Roman, or that of S. Peter; that of Hierosoly- 
mitan, or that of S. James ; the Ephesine, or that of S. John ; 
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the Eastern, or that of S. Thaddeus; and the Clementine. Of 
these the Roman, though influencing all the Western forms, 
has, strictly speaking, no offshoots. The Ephesine, trans- 
slanted by early missionaries into France, gave rise, on the one 
ok to the Gallican (and, therefore, the Early British), on 
the other hand to the Mozarabic, originating also, though less 
decidedly, the Ambrosian and Aquilean, or, as it was called, 
Patriarchine rite. ‘The Hierosolymitan can boast the largest 
offspring ;—in one direction, the Liturgies of 5, Basil and 5. 
Chrysostom; in another, the Sicilian Office; in a third, the 
Syriac Liturgy of S. James and its forty Syro-Jacobite deri- 
vatives. The Eastern family embraces its three Nestorian 
rites. That of S. Mark, its own three offices, and the twelve of 
the Ethiopic Church. Avnd there is then, finally, the Clementine, 
whether or not it were ever actually used in any Church. 

Now the question of all questions for the liturgical scholar is 
this: What is the date which may be assigned to the framework of 
the earliest of these liturgies? The main grounds on which we 
have to go are :—the Catechetical Lectures of 8S. Cyril, which 
show that in the early part of the fourth century the Liturgy 
of S. James was in all essentials the same as we have it now; 
that the Apostolic Constitutions prove the so-called Liturgy of 
S. Clement to have existed at the beginning of the third, its 
type being precisely the same with those of other apostolic 
liturgies, except in the one remarkable omission of the Lord’s 
Prayer; that one of the Gallican Liturgies, Number 5 in the 
edition of Messrs. Neale & Forbes, is attributed on very strong 
grounds to a.p.176; that several of the intercessory prayers in 
the Liturgy of S. James seem to be clearly of an earlier date 
than the final destruction of Jerusalem after the revolt of Bar- 
cochebas in 115. If we also take into consideration that the 
intercessory prayer in S. Mark’s Liturgy, where supplication is 
made for the Roman Emperor, bears the strongest impress of 
at least equal antiquity, and so assume these two to have been 
in use, as to their main parts, as early as the year 100, we have 
the strongest grounds for pushing their antiquity to a still higher 
point. S. James himself, according to the most probable chrono- 
logy, suffered martyrdom in the year 60; S. Mark in the year 
62. Now in these two Liturgies, confessedly of the most primi- 
tive antiquity, we find a difference of some importance. The 
General Intercession for quick and dead occupies, in the Liturgy 
of S. James, and in all its derivatives, a position between the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost and the Lord’s Prayer. But in S. 
Mark’s and its family alone it is prefixed to the words of Institu- 
tion. And in the Roman Liturgy, deriving its fabric from the 
master of S, Mark, this same intercession is broken into two parts, 
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so that the living are commemorated before, the dead after, the 
words of Institution. Again, in the Nestorian Liturgies, and in 
them only, the intercession is placed between the words of Invo- 
cation and the Institution. Now, surely, no post-apostolic litur- 
gists would have ventured to make so startling a change from 
whatever, supposing the original arrangement to have been the 
same, that original arrangement might have been. In these three 
Liturgies, then, we see the actual work of three of the Apostles ; 
and although we know that none of them committed their 
Liturgies to writing, we may well believe that in all their main 
portions these rites are verbally the same with those which they 
used. There can be little doubt that at the very beginning, 
when, as 8, Luke says, ‘ They, continuing daily with one accord 
in the Temple, did break their bread from house to house,’ 
S. James, for example, used his own extempore form of 
liturgy, inweaving into it those of the Temple prayers which 
most suited this Sacrament, and to which his auditors were daily 
accustomed, (for, except so far as the blessed Eucharist was con- 
cerned, their daily service was still in the Temple,) but giving 
the more peculiar parts of the Office in a form always very much 
the same, and which in time, from frequent repetition, must 
have become absolutely the same. Of this form S. James's 
disciples had indeed no written copies, but they knew it by 
heart, and whatever little varieties might have been employed by 
the ‘ Brother of the Lord’ while he lived, his usual words, as 
they were remembered by those who had ministered with him, 
must have been crystallised, so to speak, when the Apostle was 
taken away from them. We never can doubt that the very 
form of the invocation of the Holy Ghost is that which S. James 
himself employed. There is a life and freshness in the reference 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost, as to a thing in which the 
author had been personally interested, which we shall seek in 
vain in liturgies of even so early a date as that of S, Basil. 
Compare the two:—S. James,—‘ Who descended in the form 
‘ of a dove on our Lord Jesus Christ in the river Jordan, and 
‘rested upon Him. Who descended upon Thy holy Apostles 
‘in the likeness of fiery tongues, in the upper room of the 
‘holy and glorious Sion, on the day of Pentecost. Send down 
‘the same Most Holy Ghost, upon us, and upon these proposed 
‘gifts, &e. §. Basil ;—‘ Lord, who didst send down Thy Holy 
‘Ghost at the third hour on the Apostles, take Him not from 
‘us, but renew Him in us who pray to Thee.’ Again, the 
wonderful similarity in arrangement between the Alexandrine 
and the Roman Liturgy can only be explained by the con- 
nexion between S. Peter and S. Mark, a fact which of itself 
carries us back to the most primitive of all times. Into these 
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points, and such as these, we hope that Mr. Freeman will direct 
nis attention in the forthcoming volume of his work, and more 
especially we recommend to his notice the question, To what 
extent all the early Liturgies, but more especially that of 
Jerusalem, were influenced by the Temple Service? Another 
topic, too, which, so far as we know, has never yet been dis- 
cussed, namely, What are the liturgies which the Arians used? 
and whether any traces or fragments of them still survive? It 
is clearly impossible that they could have used any Liturgy 
which we at present have, without considerable alteration, and 
they who changed the doxology were certainly not likely to 
hesitate at any other change. 

It is time, however, to turn more especially to our author 
himself; and let us, in the first place, consider the arguments 
which Mr. Freeman adduces in support of his assertion, that a 
daily Eucharist is contrary to the spirit of the primitive 
Church. We will allow him to make his own statement in 
his own words :— 


‘ T venture to affirm, first, that the Holy Eucharist is, in its proper nature, 
a festival thing; by which I mean, a high, occasional, and solemn one, not 
every-day or common; and, secondly, that in the very earliest, and surely 
the wisest and holiest age, celebration, though never less than weekly, was 
seldom more frequent than that; never, that we know of for certain (though 
at high seasons it possibly may have been so) daily ; and that in these con- 
siderations, not in any @ priori arguments as to the excellence of the rite, 
is to be laid the basis of a right estimate as to the frequency of celebration 
which is either to be expected or desired.’ 


Mr. Freeman allows that as early as a.p. 250 daily celebra- 
tion was, if not the use, at least a general practice, in the Church 
of Carthage. This is, surely, a reasonably early date ; but, if 
our author is to be believed, it was, early as the epoch might 
be, a corruption which was afterwards to bring forth sad fruit. 
To the beginning of the fifth century he refers the universal 
prevalence of a daily Eucharist. 

Now we think that he dismisses far too lightly the vexed 
question about apostolic practice. He says that the celebrated 
verse (Acts ii. 46), ‘ They, continuing daily with one accord in 
‘ the Temple, and breaking bread from house to house,’ is not a 
decisive proof, because it may possibly only be intended to 
affirm that the attendance of the Apostles in the Temple was 
daily, while, in addition to that, the Holy Eucharist was also, 
at certain times, celebrated. It is certainly just possible that 
the words themselves might admit that meaning; but, surely, 
if taken in their plain literal sense, the visit of S. Paul to 
Troas affords most decided proof of daily celebration. In the 
first place we read: ‘ Upon the first day of the week, when the 
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‘ disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
‘them, ready to depart on the morrow, and continued his 
‘ speech until midnight.’ If these words mean anything, they 
surely mean this—that on that Sunday there was a celebration ; 
very probably, as the early custom was, in the alternoon or 
evening; that, this celebration over, the Apostle preached, and 
that he continued his discourse till midnight. S. Luke proceeds 
to relate the death of Eutychus and the miracle wrought by 
S. Paul, and then continues: ‘ When he therefore was come up 
‘again, and had broken bread and eaten, and talked a long 
. while even till break of day, he departed.’ Surely this must 
mean, that there was a second celebration early on the Monday 
morning, in addition to that which had been on the Sunday 
afternoon or evening. We do not mean to say, that, if this were 
the whole evidence of apostolic practice, it would be absolutely 
decisive. But we have these three facts: 1. That in their 
primd facie sense, and as they would be taken by an ignorant 
person, the passages in the Acts assume a daily celebration. 
2. That, to use Mr. Freeman’s own words, ‘it is commonly 
‘said, and the saying passes from mouth to mouth without 
‘inquiry, that the first Christians communicated every day.’ 
3. That as early as 250 a large portion of them did confessedly 
enjoy a daily Eucharist. Now, the question is surely unan- 


swerable ; granting a weekly Eucharist to have been the apo- 


stolic institution, how came it to pass that so tremendous a 
change was made in the whole economy of the Church without 
calling forth one word of remonstrance, of warning, or—from 
those who agreed in the change—of approbation? An argu- 
ment of Mr. Freeman’s may be turned with irresistible force 
against himself :— 

‘Whence the rule that none should participate in the eucharistical 
elements oftener than once in the same day? Why not twice or thrice 
a-day, or even hourly? There is nothing in the world that can account for 
this prohibition on the part of the Church but her strongly entertained 
mind that participation more than once a-day would evacuate the great rite 
of some important and indispensable feature. And what can that be? Its 
sacramental efficacy? Surely not. The reason manifestly is this: that in 
daily participation the eucharistic act is carried to the utmost limit it 
is capable of, consistently with its character as the high festival of 
Christianity.’ 

But surely the argument lies the other way. If no consideration 
of convenience or devotion could, even in the middle ages, induce 
a celebration more frequent than once a-day, because that was 
felt to be the standing rule and order of the Church, how is it 
possible that in primitive times, with their far higher apprecia- 
tion of, and greater deference to, apostolic Beemer a daily 
could have been substituted for a weekly Eucharist? Were 
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medizyal ritualists so much more tenacious of ancient practice 
than S. Cyprian and the other saints and doctors of that illustrious 
epoch ? A change such as Mr. Freeman indicates, from Sunday 
to daily celebration, could scarcely have been of less moment 
than the question about the other great sacrament—the validity 
or non-validity of Baptism by heretics. Why should the 
Cyprianic age be full of the one discussion, and have left not 
a syllable with respect to the other ? 

t it be considered that everything in medieval times would 
have encouraged a more frequent than daily celebration. The 
very disjunction of the Sacrifice from the Communion rendered 
it most easy; while the number of masses offered either for the 
dead or the living would have made it, to medieval eyes, most 
desirable. What, then, prohibited the change? Surely, the 
deep feeling that from the beginning a daily Eucharist was the 
rule. And have we not this law of daily celebration given at a 

riod even yet more primitive than the time of the Apostles? 
Bien it not stand inscribed at the very beginning of the Gospels 
as an everlasting inheritance to the Christian Church? The lex 
orandi, it is always allowed, forms the lex credendi ; and while 
that petition shall stand in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Give us this 
day our daily breath’ understood as it has been from the very 
beginning in its principal and highest sense of the blessed 
Eucharist, it surely goes far towards settling the question in 
itself. It is wonderful that Mr. Freeman, whose mind is of the 
class to which such arguments speak most powerfully, should not 
have alluded to the Lord’s Prayer as connected with his subject. 

If from the testimony of Scripture we turn to that of Litur- 
gies, while we can hardly expect any decided proof one way or 
the other, we must confess that we cannot see any evidence on 
Mr. Freeman’s side in the single passage he quotes. It is from 
the first prayer in the Liturgy of 8. Mark, a prayer to which 
we agree with him, and with Mr. Neale, in attributing the 
most remote antiquity. ‘ We thank Thee,’ is the passage, ‘ that 
‘ Thou hast shielded us, helped us, preserved us, and led us 
‘through the past time of our life, until this hour; and hast 
*‘ vouchsafed that we should again stand before Thee in Thy holy 
‘ place, asking remission of our sins, and propitiation for all Thy 
‘people. And we beseech Thee, and call upon Thee, O good 
‘ God and Lover of men, grant to us to accomplish this holy day, 
‘and all the time of our life, without sin, with all joy, health, 
‘ safety, and all sanctification, and thy fear.’ From the expres- 
sion ‘ this holy day,’ Mr. Freeman argues that a Sunday or fes- 
tival must be intended. But, in the first place, the Pao by 
no means implies so much. A sense of the holiness of every 
day is strongly impressed in more passages than one of these 
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very Liturgies; and certainly, besides the general sanctity of 
every Christian day, that day is more especially holy, whatever 
it be, on which the blessed Eucharist is celebrated. Or, grant- 
ing that the expression does refer to a festival, the whole prayer 
may have been originally—as so many others in various Litur- 
gies—appointed for Sunday only, and the absence of rubric may 
have caused it to appear as an integral part of the service at all 
times. Or, from having been recited on the Sunday, it may have 
come into ordinary week-day use from a general sense of appro- 
priateness, just as in the Western Church the hymn Jam lucis orto 
sidere,—originally, beyond doubt, intended for a fast,—is said 
daily at Prime, notwithstanding its express allusion to abstinence. 

And to pass from Liturgies to the earliest writers. What do 
the references given by Bingham and Mr. Freeman prove 
beyond this, that a daily Eucharist was not universal in the 
second and third centuries? At all events, let these passages 
prove what they may, they are as much against Mr. Freeman’s 
theory of a weekly Eucharist, as against daily celebration. For 
Tertullian recognises celebration on Saturday as well as Sun- 
day, and S. Basil, additionally, on Wednesday and Friday. 
Contending, therefore, for communion once a-week, our author 
has no right to quote canons or authors which enjoin it twice or 
four times, But, in point of fact, these references prove only 
(which no one can doubt) that the Saturday and Sunday cele- 
brations were far more numerously attended than those of other 
days. Mr. Freeman refers to a restriction laid on the faithful 
by Timothy, Patriarch of Alexandria, with respect to Saturday 
and Sunday, ‘ based apon the ground that upon these the Spiri- 
tual Sacrifice is offered to the Lord.’ Hence he concludes, as 
Bingham had done before him, that it was offered only on those 
days. But, in point of fact, another canon of the same Timothy 
proves Bingham to have entirely misapprehended his author. 
The Patriarch being asked whether one of the faithful, if subject 
to possession, may receive the Holy Communion, replies, “ If he 
ean do so without betraying the mystery, or otherwise blas- 
pheming, let him communicate, BUT NoT EVERY DAY, for the 
Sunday will be sufficient.” We expect, therefore, that in the 
forthcoming portion of his work Mr. Freeman will retract the 
following sentence, vol. i. p. 191:—* Throughout the Church of 
Alexandria, so late as the end of the fourth century, the 
Eucharist was only celebrated on Saturdays and Sundays;” 
nothing being more manifest from the author alleged in support 
of this sentence, than that it was celebrated daily. 

Let it be remembered, then :— 

1, That the plain natural sense of the apostolic account in the 
Acts implies a daily Eucharist. 
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2. That it has been so understood from the beginning. 

3. That as early as a.p. 250 we find a daily Eucharist, if not 
universally, at least widely, the practice. 

4, That we find no trace whatever of any remonstrance 
against, or comments of any kind on, so momentous a change 
as that from a weekly to a daily Eucharist. 

5. That the passages quoted in support of the opposite hypo- 
thesis are susceptible of another interpretation, or may only 
be the exceptions which prove the rule. 

6. That our Lord’s own teaching, ‘This do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me,’ and His own law of prayer, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ speak most emphatically in 
favour of a daily Bocharist, 

To us it seems utterly impossible to withstand the force of 
these arguments, backed as they are by the whole weight of 
universal tradition. 

We now come to the other question—the presence of non- 
communicants during the celebration. And we cannot but 
think that Mr. Freeman’s theory of a weekly Eucharist was 
‘ome! invented as an outwork to support his yet more favourite 

ypothesis, that non-communicants should not be present during 
the Sacrifice ; for the two, as he himself allows, have an intimate 
connexion. It is utterly impossible, even in primitive times, 
that every Christian could have received daily. If, therefore, 
daily communion were the use, either the attendance of the 
faithful at the Divine Service must have been irregular and less 
frequent, or non-communicants must have remained through 
the whole. 

Here, however, we shall do well to turn to another writer on 
the same subject, Mr. Scudamore, whose work on the ‘ Com- 
munion of the Laity’ Mr. Freeman considers decisive on the 
subject, and to whom we will most willingly concede the praise 
of having mustered a host of plausible authorities on his side of 
the question, and having made the very best of his cause. 

In the first place, we remark that the voice of the present 
English Church is as clear and definite in favour of the presence 
of non-communicants as any judgment well can be. We know, 
as a point of fact, that, till the last revision of the Prayer-book, 
these words occurred in the second exhortation :— 


‘And whereas ye offend God so sore, I admonish, exhort, and beseech 
you, that unto this unkindness ye will not add any more; which thing ye 
shall do if ye stand by as gazers and lookers on them that do communicate, 
and be not partakers of the same yourselves. For what thing can this be 
accounted else, than a further contempt and unkindness to God? Truly it 
is a great unkindness to say Nay, when ye be called; but the fault is much 
greater when men stand by, and yet will neither eat nor drink this Holy 

c2 
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Communion with other. I pray you what can this be else but even to have 
the mysteries of Christ in derision? It is said unto all, Take ye and eat. 
Take and drink ye all of this. Do this in remembrance of Me. With what 
face then, or with what countenance shall ye hear these words? What will 
this be else but a neglecting, a despising, and mocking of the Testament of 
Christ? Wherefore, rather than you should so do, depart you hence, and 
give place to those that be godly disposed.’ 


It is also matter of fact, that, in the last revision, this passage 
was entirely omitted. And, to make the alteration more striking, 
the exhortation itself remained the same with this one single 
exception. What can be more clear? Before the last alteration 
the Prayer-book discouraged the presence of non-communicanis; 
at the last revision that discouragement was formally withdrawn. 
But, says Mr. Scudamore, we know, from other sources, that 
those who were chiefly concerned in that revision held to 
the principle that non-communicants ought to depart; and, 
therefore, ‘the warning to depart was withdrawn at the last 
‘ revision because no longer necessary, and therefore not appro- 
‘ priate.’ Now, in this single argument there are three distinct 
misstatements. 1. In receiving a book, we are not to receive it 
according to the supposed intention of the author or authors, but 
according to the plain and literal meaning of the words. Cranmer 
and his fellows said to the non-communicant, ‘ You shall not 
stay in church ;’ Cosin and his companions said to him, ‘ You 
may.’ If any Roman Catholic were to urge the supposed belief 
of Cranmer or Latimer as a proof against the orthodoxy of our 
Communion Office, Mr. Scudamore would be the first to say, 
and that most justly, ‘ What we have to do with is the written 
letter, and not the supposed intention.’ While, therefore, the 
present Prayer-book stands as it does, compared with its pre- 
decessor, so long we are bound to hold that non-communicants 
are designedly not excluded—to say the very least—from 
remaining through the service. 2. But it is not the fact that 
the last revisers did entertain these sentiments. Mr. Scudamore 
finds fault with the late Archdeacon Wilberforce for misrepre- 
senting those of Cosin: the reader shall judge with how much 
justice. Cosin had said: ‘ Better were it to endure the absence 
‘ of the people than for the minister to neglect the usual and 
‘ daily sacrifice of the Church, by which all people, whether 
‘ they be there or no, reap so much benefit; and this was the 
‘ opinion of my lord and master, Dr Overall.’ Can any words 
be stronger as to Cosin’s own belief? And on what ground, 
can the reader suppose, does Mr. Scudamore reject their posi- 
tive testimony ? Senin the same Bishop Cosin, in the ‘ Par- 
ticulars to be considered, explained, and corrected,’ in the Book 
of Common Prayer, pointed out that the exhortations ‘ were 
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‘ more fit to be read some days before the Communion than at 
* the very same time when the people are come to receive it,’ 
because ‘they that tarry are not negligent, and they that be 
negligent are gone, and hear it not.’ They that tarry! Yes; 
but who told our author that this means they who tarry to 
receive? With Bishop Cosin’s known and proved sentiments 
on the benefit which non-communicants receive from being 
present at the sacrifice, it must mean—it can mean nothing 
else than—they that tarry, whether to receive or only to assist : 
we are all agreed that they who do neither ‘are negligent.’ 
But was this a sufficient ground on which to accuse Archdeacon 
Wilberforce of misrepresentation? Again: Laud, as the 
founder of the school of Cosin, is quoted by our author as a 
witness on his own side. And yet this same Laud, in bis order 
for the Coronation Service, expressly lays down that no one is to 
receive except some eight or ten of the great officials concerned 
in the rite. Wren, too, equally claimed by our author, merely 
ordered on one particular occasion that non-communicants—w hose 
presence during the celebration he distinctly recognises—should 
not be permitted to remain in the choir. 3. And then, what a 
reason is this, that the dismissal in the exhortation was dropped 
because the practice had gone out of fashion! We know that 
twenty-three years before the revision the practice remained in 
its full strength. Now, notice that when the Scotch Office 
Book was introduced in 1637, there had been no such practice 
since the Reformation, and yet the dismissal has its place in that 
rite. Were twenty years sufficient to eradicate in England that 
which sixty—and that sixty of so far more turbulent change— 
had been unable to uproot in Scotland? Or rather, is not the 
whole argument brought forward for the sake of saying some- 
thing where there is nothing to be said? But, 4. Granting 
that it was the practice fur non-communicants to retire, while 
the exhortation in question was retained, they had a time given 
them at which to do so, namely, directly after the conclusion of 
that exhortation. It is clear, then, that had the revisers con- 
templated their retiring as matter of necessity, they would have 
inserted a rubric to the effect that ‘they who do not intend to 
communicate are now to leave the church.’ They did no such 
thing, and why? Because, while they did not intend to force 
them to remain, they would not facilitate their retiring by 
making any provision for it. 

We will now follow Mr. Scudamore in another of his argu- 
ments ; where, however, it is not so easy to reply to him and to 
Mr. Freeman together. For the latter, as we have seen, 
strenuously denies that a daily Eucharist was the primitive 
custom. ‘The former affirms, that if not universal, it was at 
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least general; the latter asserts that from the very beginning 
there was a daily sacrifice of prayer and praise, totally uncon- 
nected with the Liturgy. Mr. Scudamore ‘can see no trace 
‘ during the first three centuries of any service provided by 
‘ authority, and conducted by the Bishop or Presbyter in the 
‘ usual place of common worship, at which the Holy Eucharist 
‘ was not celebrated.’ Nevertheless, some remarks may serve 
as a common answer to both. 

And granting that, at the very beginning, every one who 
could attend Divine worship at all was present at the Holy 
Eucharist, and every one present received, what consequence 
can be drawn from those great and wonderful ages as regards 
our own? While the Church had not yet embraced the world, 
while ‘the Israelites pitched before them like two little flocks 
of kids, but the Syrians filled the country,’ while the life of 
every Christian was held by so doubtful a tenure as the will of 
the magistrate in calling him to sacrifice, what amount of 
holiness and devotion might not reasonably be expected? We 
know that in Apostolic days all that believed had all things in 
common; it would be as reasonable to expect that this regula- 
tion also should have continued, as that others, equally the 
result of constant persecution, constant expectation of death, 
and a belief in the almost immediate return of the Lord, should 
also be permanent. For those who were desirous of acting up 
to the primitive life, the early Church soon made provision in 
her monasteries; for the rest she was compelled, through no 
fault of her own, but through a changed order of things and 
an extended sphere of usefulness, to relax her discipline. Even 
S. Paul in one passage clearly points out that the case must be 
so: ‘I wrote unto you in an epistle,’ &c.; but he iscompelled to 
confess that, if his injunctions were taken in the strictest and 
largest sense, ‘then must ye needs go out of the world.’ You 
have to legislate for a changed system, and it is absurd to stickle 
for one piece of primitive discipline, (supposing it indeed to be 
primitive,) while you give up all the rest. 

Nothing is easier than to quote passages from the Fathers 
which dwell in the strongest possible manner on the necessity of 
receiving the blessed Sacrament as often as it was celebrated. 
But those who are principally referred to, such as S. Chrysos- 
tom, S. Ambrose, S. Jerome, and their contemporaries,! lived 
at the precise period when the intermixture of the world with 





1 We must protest against Mr. Seudamore’s use of the barbarous word cotem- 
porary. He should have remembered Bentley’s reply to the unfortunate Boyleans, 
‘So that the Examiner's cotemporary is a word of his own coposition, for which 
the learned world will cogratulate him.’ 
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the Church, and the consequent lowering of the standard of 
Christian life, was becoming more and more painfully visible. 
Yet even here, notice how these Fathers assumed that there 
would be many occasions in which non-communicants would 
rightly be present. ‘If this bread is daily offered to you,’ says 
S. Ambrose, ‘ why do you receive it yearly, as is the wont of 
the Greeks in the East?’ He distinctly assumes that the 
faithful neither would nor could receive the Bread of Life daily ; 
he does not blame them for not communicating always when 
they remained, but for remaining without communicating every 
day in the year but one. Again, 8S. Augustine expressly lays 
down that they who do not communicate daily are no more to 
be blamed than they who do. ‘ For neither Zaccheus,’ says he, 
‘nor that centurion, disputed with each other, nor preferred 
‘ himself the one to the other, when the one received the Lord 
‘into his house with joy, and the other said, Lord, I am not 
‘worthy that thou shouldest enter under my roof. Both 
‘ honouring the Saviour in different and contrary ways, both 
‘wretched in sins, obtained mercy. For the one, through 
‘ honouring the Sacrament, dares not receive it daily ; and the 
‘ other, through honouring it, dares not omit a single day in 
‘receiving it. Contempt is the only thing which that Food 
‘ mislikes, as the manna misliked the loathing of the Israelites.’ 
‘ Whether,’ as it has been well remarked, ‘the custom of 
‘ walking out after the sermon, or of remaining without receiving, 
‘ most indicates contempt of the Sacrament, there can be hardly 
* any doubt.’ 

Then there is another class of persons whose non-presence 
Mr. Scudamore would enforce, whereas S. Chrysostom exults 
and glories in their being present—we mean children. Is it not 
a mere mockery to refer to primitive usage in support of the 
retirement of non-communicants,—granting that usage to be in 
favour of the practice,—when a return to this practice would in- 
volve the dismissal of those whose enforced absence all antiquity 
would have regarded with horror? Is there any fact more certain 
than this, that the Communion of infants was, if it cannot be 
absolutely proved an Apostolic, at least an Isapostolic practice ; 
that a child so communicated did not receive again, till it had 
arrived at years in which it could understand somewhat of the 
nature of the Sacrament,—say seven, eight, or nine, as the case 
might be,—and that from thenceforth it was equally a communi- 
cant with any other member of the congregation? Is it not a fact 
that this practice has remained unchanged in the East till the 
present day, though the age of reeommencing communion may he 
somewhat later? Is it not equally a fact that the disuse of 
infant communion in the West, scarcely preceded by 200 years 
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the denial of the chalice to the laity, and was originally a Pela- 
gian development? These things cannot be denied, and being as 
they are, they utterly invalidate an appeal like Mr. Scudamore’s 
to primitive antiquity. Grant—which we do not for a moment 
grant—that non-communicants were compelled to retire; still 
a large proportion of the congregation who would now, by the 
operation of that rule, be thrust out, were not only invited and 
encouraged in primitive times to stay, but were the subjects of 
peculiar welcome. Let us assume that the average age of first 
communion in England is fifteen; let us also assume that in 
primitive times, the average age of the commencement of regular 
communion, was eight. For seven long years, then, those who 
think with Mr. Scudamore, would drive from their celebrations 
those of whom §. Chrysostom writes: ‘For as we know our 
‘own faults, we cry in behalf of those who have sinned 
‘ grievously, and who are liable to sin ; that innocent infants, the 
‘ imitators of whose simplicity look for the kingdom of heaven, 
‘ pray for us.’ Take a parish of a thousand souls. Between 
the ages of eight and fifteen, there would out of these be about 
a hundred. And these hundred would, Sunday after Sunday, be 
expelled from the table and the banquet of Him, Who said, 
‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not;’ and whose example in this respect the early Church 
delighted so faithfully to follow. 

On the whole, then, we think that the more the subject is 
examined, the more it will appear :— 

1. That even in the most primitive times, it was very usual 
for non-communicants to remain during the whole of the celebra- 
tion. 

2. That naturally, when first love began to cool, and first 
fervour to abate, the great doctors of the Church spoke in the 
strongest terms against the habit of remaining without com- 
municating ; meaning thereby, not to condemn remaining as 
against departing, but merely to censure remaining without 
communion as against remaining for communion. 

3. That other passages condemn the being present during the 
celebration and then departing, not simply nor absolutely, but 
with the notion of contempt of the blessed Sacrament, or 
riotous or unruly behaviour; neither of which questions enters 
into our present subject. 

4, That every argument which may be used in favour of 
episcopacy having existed from the very beginning, may be 
used also in favour of the system of the non-retirement of non- 
communicants, having been likewise from the beginning. If it 
had not been so, at what age of the Church could it have come 
in without the solemn protest of some Father, or some Council ? 
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Let our opponents produce the Father, or the Council, and 
seeing will be believing. 

There is yet one other point on which Mr. Scudamore dwells, 
and which he shall state in his own words. It is to the effect 
that the Sacrifice is identical with the Communion ; that it can- 
not be offered except by Communion :— 


‘IV. This identity of the Sacrament with the commemoration, of the 
Communion with the Sacrifice, is constantly recognised in the language of 
the early Christian writers. With them, to have a part in the Jacrifice was 
to receive, and to “offer” was the same thing as to communicate. We 
have already seen this in Tertullian, when he advises those who scrupled 
to communicate during a fast to reserve the Sacrament until the fast was 
over; by which means, he says, they would both “participate in the 
sacrifice,” and fulfil their other duty. S. Basil directs that certain penitents 
shall only stand with the faithful for a time “ without partaking of the 
oblation,” but when the time has expired, shall “ partake of the Sacraments.” 

® . ® ° 

‘ The early Christians believed unanimously that remission of sin was 
one of the graces imparted to the penitent faithful through the holy Eucha- 
rist, Now, if the distinction which Mr. Wilberforce adopts between the 
sacrifice and sacrament be truly ancient and legitimate, we should expect to 
find this gift especially connected with the sacrificial part of the ordinance. 
Propitiation, or the impetration of favour, confessed to be undeserved, 
which includes, of course, forgiveness, has been the main object of sacrifice 
in all ages, and among all nations of the world ; and it was emphatically and 
especially the end and effect of that sacrifice, which is commemorated in the 
Eucharist. But is it under this aspect that we find the Eucharist affirmed 
by ancient writers to convey the pardon of our sins ?—Far from it. Some- 
times, indeed, they ascribe the gift in general terms to the Divine ordinance 
as a whole, but far more frequently to the communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ which it imparts: and never, unless I am strangely de- 
ceived, to any supposed sacrifice distinct from that communion. 

o e eo 


‘The inference which I would draw from the universality of belief has 
been already intimated, viz. that the early Christians knew nothing of that 
distinction, for which Mr, Wilberforce and his followers contend, between 
the Sacrifice and the Sacrament. If they had thus divided the institution 
of Christ into a communion and a sacrifice available even to those who do 
not communicate, the very nature of a sacrifice would have compelled them 
to ascribe the gift of pardon, which it conveys, to the propitiatory power 
of the oblation, rather than, as they did, to an onal reception of the 
Sacrament.’ 


On which we may remark how little the passages quoted from 
the Fathers have to do with Mr. Scudamore’s point. To 
‘ participate in the sacrifice ;’ ‘to be partakers of the oblation,’ 
does not mean, to have a share in the benefit of the sacrifice, 
but merely to receive that which is the material of the sacri- 
fice. We wonder that an experienced writer could bring for- 
ward quotations which only prove what we are all agreed on. 
Again, if the Communion cannot be separated from the Sacrifice, 
how could the reservation of the Holy Mysteries have been, as 
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we know it was, a primitive practice? As it has been well 
observed, ‘those who allow partaking of the reserved gifts 
‘ without presence at the sacrifice, cannot consistently refuse 
‘ presence at the sacrifice without partaking.’ And here, too, 
the Scotch Office—though some of its compilers agreed in Mr. 
Scudamore’s views, (witness Bishop Torry’s notice to the same 
effect,)—is directly against his argument. For Jefore the 
Communion that passage occurs, ‘ Although we be unworthy, 
‘ through our manifold sins, to offer unto Thee any sacrifice, 
‘ yet we beseech Thee to accept this our bounden duty and ser- 
‘ vice,” Whereas, according to our author, there is as yet 
no sacrifice to be accepted. But it would be wasting words 
to dwell longer on this subject. 

We will now follow Mr. Freeman into another part of his 
book, the question of the adoration due to Christ in the blessed 
Sacrament. And here we must allow him to state his own 
hypothesis :— 


‘ But what did Christ say? And certainly He said not of either element, 
“This is God ;” no, nor yet, “ This is Myself,” “ This is the Son of God,” or 
“The Son of Man.” No, He said, “‘ This is My Body which is being given 
for you,” “This is My Blood which is being shed for you.” He said zo Jess 
than this;—but He said xo more. Nor did His Apostles in any way 
amplify or supplement that primary declaration. S. Paul, for example, does 
not say, “The bread which we break” is Christ, nor even that it is “ the 
communication or partaking of Christ,’ but “of the Body of Christ ;” nor 
that “the cup which we bless” is Christ, or even “the partaking of” 
Christ, but “ of the Blood of Christ.” He might, indeed, with all truth have 
used the second of these forms of speech, with reference to the participa- 
tion of Christ himself, consequent upon the participation of those elements, 
which are His Body and Blood. Butit is worthy of remark, and may well 
have beena divinely provided safeguard against error, that he does not say 
so; but here and elsewhere reproduces, as the strict and true account of 
what is directly partaken of in Eucharistic reception, the same as Christ 
Himself had given; namely, that it is His Body and Blood that are received. 

” * 


‘Christ did not, then, in terms, and in so many words, nor did His 
Apostles after Him identify theconsecrated elements with Himself. He 
announced, indeed, a very awful and mysterious truth concerning them ; 
but this was not the truth that He, in words, announced. Whether this 
lay hid.and was included in what He did declare, is of course a further 
and most legitimate question. But the fact as to the overt statement of 
Scripture is as has been here represented. 

a % * 

‘ What, then, is the fact in the case of any ordinary human being? Now, 
it is true, that as long as a man is alive, he may be said, in some sort, to 
consist of his body and blood: his body and blood (the latter containing 
his life) do in a manner make up the man. But when these two are sun- 
dered from each other, and from the soul, by a violent death, do we any 
longer say that the body and blood, without the soul, make up the man, or 
that theyare the man? Wedonot. And let us not doubt, albeit we speak 
of great mysteries, that in this point, as in all others belonging to our 
nature, sin only excepted, Christ was even as we are. His Death being as 
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real as any man’s. His broken Body and His Blood poured out in Death, 
were no more the Man Christ Jesus, than the body and blood of any other 
man are that man. True it is that from neither His Body nor His Soul 
was His Divinity ever separated, but was so present with both that neither 
could the One be left in hell nor the Other see corruption. But this took 
not away, nor modified, any of the phenomena in which Death consists; 
else would there have been no death at all. It did not abrogate the un- 
changeable law of death, that the body and soul should be truly separated, 
so as no longer, for the time being, to make up one man. The Divinity, by 
its contact, preserved in their separated estate both Body and Soul ; but did 
not, for the time then being, cause Them to coalesce into One Man. That 
effect of the Divinity was reserved for the Resurrection. To doubt this is to 
deny the unity of the Manhood of Christ, and the proper reality of His 
Death. 
* * * a 

‘Far from being anxious, therefore, to represent that the living and 
entire Christ is present by reason of the consecration, we ought very 
earnestly to contend that He is not; lest, while we seek prematurely to 
secure the Living Presence of our Redeeming Lord, we lose hold of the 
very means and instruments of our redemption. 

‘ The idea of Christ’s resurrection or risen life does, it is true, enter into 
the rite; but not at this stage of it, or purely perspectively ; whence in 
some ancient communion offices it is said, “ we show forth His Death and 
confes®@ His Resurrection.” And belief in that Resurrection was further 
symbolized by commixture of a portion of the Elements. But both the 
rite itself and our attention are properly concentrated, for the time being, 
on the fact of Christ’s Death, as set forth by His Body and Blood.’ 


And the natural consequence of this theory is expressed in the 
following passage, the doctrine of which we had rather not 
characterise :— 


‘ But the same account is to be given of this—our Lord’s dwelling in 
the flesh—as of the former cases of Divine Indwelling. The purpose of it 
in those cases was, we saw, in the creatures, for their maintenance in being ; 
in particular places, for designation of place, for honour, and sanctification ; 
-—for these ends, not to provide a centre, or centres, of worship. And 
even so the Indwelling of God in Christ in the days of His Flesh, although 
it might well supremely command, and did accept, worship, yet was strictly, 
at that time, in order to a work and design then to be accomplished,—ithe 
Economy of Human Redemption. Until that was finished, He was 
pleased, so far as was possible for Him, to empty Himself of His glory ; 
not indeed alienating from Himself—which could not be—the attributes of 
Divinity, but waving by a gracious self-denial in His then estate, and as 
on earth (after the analogy of meaner indwellings of deity,) the worship 
belonging to Him everywhere and in all conditions. Not even after His 
Resurrection, in His glorified and spiritualized Body, does He depart from 
this law. This worship is indeed offered and accepted more frequently, but 
still never enjoined. For the glory-throne, whither He was speeding, He 
reserves both the sacramental touch, and the full and satisfying adoration 
of His glorious Body. “Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My 
Father: but say unto My brethren, I ascend to My Father and to your 
Father, to My God and your God.” ’ 


Such is the theory which Mr. Freeman endeavours to support. 
We shall merely remark that, to us, it appears to involve a dif- 
ficulty far surpassing that of transubstantiation. It may be 
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possible to conceive the conversion of one substance into another, 
“agree that other has a real existence. But how is it possi- 

le to conceive the conversion of one substance into another, 
which not only does not exist, but which has not existed since 
the night of that first Easter Eve,—which, in its nature, although 
preserved by God’s almighty power from corruption, was yet 
corruptible: a conversion which no sect or individual ever 
imagined from the day of Pentecost till the publication of 
‘ Principles of Divine Service?’ A question was discussed in the 
Middle Ages, whether our Lord’s Blood remaining on the Cross 
was to be worshipped with the worship due only to the Trinity ; 
a question of which Fleury drily remarks, that had Peter and 
John discussed it on their way to the sepulchre, it might to 
them have been practicable and profitable. But to tell those 
who seek in the blessed Sacrament for a Living, that they only 
receive a Dead, Christ,—this is indeed a novelty, which we 
hope may continue so. To the other remarks of Mr. Freeman 
on the subject of the adoration due to Christ in the Sacrament, 
we would contrast the following noble passage from the Bishop 
of Brechin’s late charge :— 

‘The word Adoration may be taken in very different senses. Two of 
these need to be specially distinguished. There is a certain adoration 
(mpooxdynots), which may imply a very inferior kind of respect, and which 
will vary very much with the habits and idiosyncrasy of a nation. Southern 
and Eastern nations will use forms which are quite unreal to the colder 
Northerns, Of this nature is the homage paid even among ourselves to 
Royalty, and of this nature is the reverence due to the Altar as inculcated 
by the Caroline Divines, and still practised in some of the English Cathe- 
drals, or the genuflexions mentioned by S. Chrysostom as having been 
made in his time to the elements or gifts before they were consecrated. 

‘The other kind of adoration is that prostration of the soul and spirit 
before the awful Majesty of God, which may or may not be accompanied 
by any external manifestation, but which is the incommunicable Aarpeia 
due to the Very and Eternal God. Of this, of course, there can be no 
degree in genere. The only degree associated with it must be the capacity 
of the adoring creature. 

* Between these two kinds of adoration the gulf is immense. The first 
is as nothing in comparison with the second. The first may be used to 
express the second ; but they are substantially different in kind, and must 
not be confounded. 

‘Now to apply this to the present case. If the blessed Sacrament be 
really what we believe it to be; if the Body and Blood of Christ are 
verily and indeed ¢aken and received by the faithful, that Body and that 
Blood, in some supernatural mode, must be ¢here really, to be so taken. 
And if the Body and the Blood be there really, (inasmuch as the Humanity 
of our Lord neg args united to the Divinity is itself an object of 
worship), it follows that supreme adoration is due to the Body and Blood 
of Christ, mysteriously present in the gifts which yet retain their own 
substance. 

‘The worship is due not to the gifts, but to Christ in the gifts, and this 
seems to be what Bishop Andrewes means when he says :—“ Christ, the 
inward part of the Sacrament, in the Sacrament, and out of the Sacrament, 
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wheresoever He is, is to be worshipped;” and our own great theologian, 
Bishop William Forbes, of Edinburgh, quoting the Bishop of Spalato, 
says, “ Christ in the Eucharist is to be adored with Divine worship, as His 
living and glorified Body is present therein.” How any belief in the 
Divine gift in the Holy Eucharist can exist without this prostration of 
soul and spirit, I am at a loss to conceive. It seems to be a logical neces- 
sity. Either Christ is present, or He is not. If He is, He ought to be 
adored ; if Heis not, Cadit questio. 

‘ And yet, making due allowance for the colder temperament of the North, 
it cannot be doubted that even a certain degree of the external rpooxdvnois 
is due in the Divine Mysteries. Why should so much stress have been laid 
upon the reception in the posture of kneeling, which was so objected to by 
the Puritans, if it did not mean this? If it was a mere decent ceremony it 
was cruel to make it in effect a test of communion or non-communion; it 
was hard measure to cut off from the Body of Christ every one who 
scrupled to do so. Surely then it really meant more than this, taken as 
we must take it, with the strong implicit belief in the Sacrament of the 
Altar that still remained in the mind of the Church. Then look at the 
Rubric at the end of the Communion Service, how cautiously it avoids 
committing itself against the Adoration of Christ in the Gifts; for, con- 
demning the Lutheran error of Ubiquity, which imputed to our Lord’s 
Humanity the properties of His Divine nature, and enunciating S. Thomas 
Aquinas’s doctrine of the supra-local nature of the Body of Christ in the 
Sacrament, it goes on to affirm that “no adoration is intended, or ought to 
be done ’’—to what? to Christ verily and indeed taken and received? No: 
but first to the Sacramental Bread and Wine; and secondly, to any cor- 
poral (that is, material,) Presence of Christ's Flesh and Blood. I say cor- 
poral means material, for it was substituted for the words “real and 
essential” at the last revision ; the Divines of that day holding that there 
was a real and essential Presence, though not a corporal one; and that 
the Presence was not the Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood, as 
was held by some crude believers in the Middle Age, but of His heavenly 
and glorified Body, which as Bishop Andrewes says, is that of Him who 
sitteth on high with the Father, and is here, unseen, present with us ; for as 
8. Paul bears witness, “There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” 
There are two other circumstances, which, in considering this question, 
ought to be weighed. They may not have been intended to bear upon the 
question, but providentially they may have been ruled by God towards that 
end, It may not be safe to press them too far, but they may go so far as 
to show that our Church never intended to condemn the Adoration of 
Christ in the Sacrament, while she pronounced against the worship of the 
Sacrament itself. In the Post-Reformation Prayer-Book, why should the 
“ Gloria in excelsis ’’ have been removed from the beginning of the Service, 
which is its natural a to the position it occupies,—afterthe public thanks- 
giving prayer, but before the consumption of the residue of the consecrated 
gifts,—if the Church had wished to condemn this practice? If it did so, it 
was putting a very great stumbling-block in the way of believers. Knowing 
what was the deep faith of the people in the gift of the Sacrament at the 
time of this arrangement, it was cruel to put a prayer into a place which 
must at once tempt them to an act which it is assumed the Church thought 
wrong; for who, firmly believing that our blessed Lord, while sitting at the 
Father's right hand, is set forth there as the Mystical Propitiation, could 
fail to apply to Him, as there Present, those heart-stirring and wondrous 
words, “O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesu Christ: O Lord God, Lamb 
of God, Son of the Father, That takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us!”’ 


‘It is also very observable that in one significant act the English Church 
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goes beyond the practice of medieval times; in that the Priest himself is 
accustomed to receive kneeling ; whereas in old time, and now on the Con- 
tinent, he stands while receiving. Before the Reformation, over the whole 
Christian world, the celebrant communicated standing. He did so because 
Christ is the one Priest and Consecrator. What he did was in the Person 
of Christ. But at the Reformation the custom came in that he should do 
so kneeling. Now, why this innovation on the universal practice of Chris- 
tendom if some special reverence were not intended? Why should our 
Church, so cautious about unnecessary alterations, go out of her way to 
introduce a new practice never heard of before, if she did not wish to 
express her special reverence for this holy and life-giving mystery?’ 


We now proceed to consider the difficulty which Mr. Free- 
man raises with respect to the prayer of intense adoration: that 
its very position, at a distance from the consecration, proves it 
not to be addressed to our Lord in the Sacrament, but on the 
Right Hand of the Father. 

Let us see what this prayer really is. 

And first of its position. This is generally between the Lord’s 
Prayer and the ests Sanctis. There are, however, excep- 


tions. Thus the Ethiopic Canon entirely omits the prayer: so 
does the Nestorian rite of All Apostles. Among the Syro-Jaco- 
bite Liturgies, that of Philoxenus of Mabug: and it can scarcely 
be said to exist in that of Michael of Antioch, nor of Dionysius 
Barsalib, nor of John, surnamed Accemetus. It is greed 
prefaced by an explanation from the Deacon, of whic 


that in 
the Syro-Jacobite Liturgy of S. James may be considered as 
the norm. ‘Bow down your heads before the merciful God, 
‘ before the propitiatory altar, and before the Body and Blood 
‘ of our Saviour, in which life is laid up for those that receive 
* them, and accept the blessing of the Lord.’ 

But, in point of fact, to understand the aim and object of this 
prayer, we must take into consideration not merely and not 
chiefly the written words, but the unwritten ritual. If it be 
asked, why the prayer of adoration should be postponed so long 
after the consecration, the answer is easy, if we only remember 
the arrangement of an Oriental Church. We must recollect that 
during the words of institution, the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, and the prayers which follow, the Bema has been abso- 
lutely shut up from the eyes of the worshippers : and now, when 
it is thrown open for the reception of the Holy Mysteries, the 
prayer finds a most appropriate place, which would before, 
as far as ritual was concerned, have been utterly mean- 
ingless. It is, in short, a prayer which has nothing in the world 
to do with the change wrought in the elements, but merely 
with the worthy reception of them by the partakers. Take 
that which is, perhaps, the most ancient of all, 8. James: ‘To 
‘ Thee, O Lord, we Thy servants have bowed our necks before 
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‘Thy holy Altar, waiting for Thy rich mercies : send down upon 
‘us, O Lord, Thy grace and blessing, and sanctify our bodies, 
‘ souls, and spirits, that we may become worthy partakers and 
‘communicants of Thy holy mysteries, to the eeahienens of 
‘ sins and eternal life.’ Or, in the venerable Armenian rite: 
‘Thou, O Holy Ghost, Who art the author and source of life, 
‘and the giver of good things, have mercy upon these Thy 
‘ people, who, prostrate, worship Thy Godhead ; keep them free 
‘ from sin, and imprint in their souls that same image they bear 
‘in their body, that they may possess and inherit the good 
‘ things to come.’ Or take any of the numerous Syro-Jacobite 
Liturgies: we shall see most distinctly that the prayer refers to 
the effect of the holy gifts upon the worshippers, not to the 
nature of the change wrought in themselves. Thus speaks 
S. Ignatius: ‘ With every nature and creature, both celestial 
a and terrestrial, which adores Thee, O Lord, we also offer to 
‘ Thee true adoration, with the bowing down of our necks ; and 
‘beseech of Thy great charity that Thou wouldest illuminate 
‘ our souls with Thy truth. Cleanse us with thy hyssop: sanc- 
‘ tify us with Thy sanctity: convert us to Thy fear: be pleased 
‘to send down upon us Thy blessings; and while Thou 
‘ enrichest us in such a manner, and with such good things, 
‘ suffer not that we should approach unworthily to this quick- 
‘ ening communion of the Body and Blood of Thine only-begotten 
‘Son.’ Or again, in the Liturgy of Dioscorus: ‘ Before Thee, 
*O Lord, Thy servants bow down their necks, because they 
‘ expect the celestial gift. But do Thou, O good God, Who art 
‘ full of mercy and alone gracious, hear their prayers forthwith, 
‘and crown them with the crown of incorruptible glory: en- 
‘ lighten their minds and souls with the light of Thy knowledge, 
‘and grant them that they may acknowledge the majesty which 
‘lies hid in Thy holy of holies. Let not salvation and the 
‘ purification of their souls be withheld from them at this hour 
-* when they need it.’ Such is the tenor of all these prayers: 
supplications, not so much of faith, as of humility. And 
against Mr. Freeman’s inference from the procrastination of this 
act of adoration, may be set the universal practice of all Eastern 
Liturgies, the anticipative adoration of the unconsecrated ele- 
ments, at the Great Entrance: a practice which Oriental ritual- 
ists have found it hard to defend from the charge of idolatry. 
If then the Eastern worshippers do not adore the Body and 
Blood of our Lord immediately after its consecration, at all 
events they have done so, by their strange rite of anticipation, 
immediately before, when the adoration is professedly directed to 
the elements, and not to our Lord seated in His Majesty in heaven. 

But in order to bring the Eastern Liturgies into union with 
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his own theory, Mr. Freeman is obliged to invent an explana- 
tion of another of their most universal and striking rites, which 
probably never entered into the mind of any other writer, and 
which for a certain perverse ingenuity appears to us unrivalled. 
It is this: that the solemn proclamation,—Ta ayia rots ayiois, 
—Sancta Sanctis, which every Liturgical scholar has hitherto 
taken in the sense of ‘ Holy ioe Te holy persons,’ does not 
really mean this, but is to be interpreted, ‘ The holy things are 
lifted up to the holy places.’ It will be worth our while to 
enter a little more minutely into the proclamation itself, and to 
show from the very structure of the Liturgies themselves that 
the usual interpretation is the right one. In the first place, the 
mistake, if it be one, is of primitive origin. §S. Cyril in his 
catechetical lectures thus writes: ‘ After this the priest saith, 
‘ Holy things to holy persons. Holy are the things lying on the 
‘ Altar, | expecting the coming down of the Holy Ghost: 
‘ holy also are you, having been Sout worthy to receive the 
' Holy Ghost: the holy things, therefore, are correlative to 
‘the holy persons.’ And in the same way, Greek ritualists 
have ever explained these words. Simeon of Thessalonica, the 
celebrated commentator who flourished in the eleventh century, 
after describing the rite itself, proceeds: ‘ The priest invites all 
‘holy persons to the holy a living food of that holy table. 
‘ And the reply, One Holy Father, &c., sets forth to us, in the 
‘ first place, that holiness of God by which He is essentially 
‘holy, and proclaims Him as the author of sanctity to those 
‘ that are sanctified, and is also an expression of humility; as if 
* it were said, Which of us is pure and holy? One only is holy, 
‘ Jesus Christ, Who will of His mercy sanctify us.’ So again, 
in the standard exposition of Nicolas Bulgari: ‘The holy things 
‘ are 2 | given to holy and ons Christians. As 8. Chrysostom 
says: ‘lf any one be not holy let him not approach.’ He saith 
not merely free from sin, but holy. Now simple liberation from 
sin cannot make a man holy, but the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, and wealth of good works. And the people answer, 
‘ We are not holy, we are sinners, and unworthy of such a 
‘name. One is holy, and the Lord; Jesus the God-man.” 
And let us see what interpretation the context of the Litur- 
gies themselves soe agg fastens on these words. Most of 
the Mozarabic Liturgies, which alone of Western offices have this 
explanation, explains it for itself. ‘Holy things for holy per- 
‘sons, and the conjunction of the Body of our Lord Jesus 
* Christ, be pardon to us who receive and drink, and rest to the 
‘ departed faithful.’ In this rite it is possible that the Sancta 
may refer to our Lord's Body, the Sanctis to His Blood; the 
explanation being made at the moment when the first particle 
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is put into the chalice. The Spanish commentators, however, 
take it in the usual Eastern sense. And, anyhow, there is not 
the least vestige of Mr. Freeman’s interpretation. The great 
Eastern Liturgies, S. James, S. Mark, S. Chrysostom, 8S. Basil, 
the Clementine, give the words simply without any addition or 
development. The Nestorian Liturgies, which claim the very 
next place to the highest, in point of antiquity, have this for- 
mula: ‘ Holy things for holy persons as is fit in perfection.’ This, 
in the Malabar ener, is still further expanded into ‘ The 
holy thing to holy persons is fit, O my Lord, in perfection ’— 
a phrase, the exact meaning of which it is not easy to explain. 
The Coptic Liturgies are perfectly simple in this proclamation. 
In the Syro-Jacobite, the very genius of which leads them to 
amplification, we find several developments. 8S. James has, 
‘ the holy thing is given to holy persons in perfection, purity, 
‘and holiness: and this seems to -be followed in most of the 
Liturgies of that family. That of Dioscorus reverses the usual 
order by prefixing, ‘There is one Holy Father, &c.’ to the 
Sancta Sanctis. One or two, as that of Pidlenenes of Mabug, 
seem to omit the exclamation altogether. But neither in these, 
nor in any other existing rite, is there the least countenance to 
Mr. Freeman’s explanation. And we would put it to him, 
appealing seriously from the ingenious inventor of a new hypo- 
thesis, to the earnest inquirer after historical truth, whether it 
is possible that from the time of §. Cyril downward, the 
whole Church can have been utterly mistaken in the meanin 
of one of its most solemn rites, and that it was left to an Englis 
writer in the year 1857, to correct the mistake of at least four- 
teen centuries ? 

The immense importance which has been attached ever 
since the controversy between Claude and Arnauld to the testi- 
mony of the Eastern Church on the subject of the blessed 
Eucharist, must make every ecclesiastical scholar sensitively 


alive to any event which is likely to, or which by possi- 
bility -— elicit from her a new definition of faith. For, 
er 


although her later symbols and articles can only be valuable so 
far as they bear witness to her unwritten tradition, yet still it 
is not true to assert, as Mr. Freeman does, that the decrees of 
the Council of Jerusalem are a dead letter. Such an occasion 
seems now arising within her Communion, from an event which 
may lead to weg ager of which it is impossible to foresee 
the importance. It is well known that, for the last two hun- 
dred years, the Russian Church has had to contend with a 
powerful and influential body,—the Raskolnike. When, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the great patriarch Nikon 
ascended the throne of Moscow, he found that, partly owing to 
NO. XCIX.—N.8. D 
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her isolation, partly to the ravages of the Tartars, and partly to 
the decadence of the CEcumenical See under Mahometan domi- 
nation,—to which must be added the horrible cruelties and 
devastation exercised by the Poles in White Russia,—the 
Slavonic Church Books had become so exceedingly corrupt, 
that in some places they inculcated heresy, in many more ex- 
pressed nothing but pure nonsense. With all the energy of his 
nature, this great and ill-requited patriarch set himself to the 
correction Tt Office Books; and, with no small exertion, 
overcame the vis inertie of the dignitaries of his Church, and 

ut forth a series of Church- corrected from the best 

reek authorities. Instantly arose the cry that he was inno- 
vating on the faith of the Shea that, in place of services 
handed down from immemorial times, Nikon was intruding on 
the Church his own novelties. A large body of priests and 
laity broke off into schism: and for some time their separate 
communion was able to support itself. But as their priests 
began to die off, the question arose how the Sacraments were 
to be procured for the separated body. Not one of the Russian 
Bishops had joined the secession; and though repeated applica- 
tions were made to the needy prelates, who, both in Turkey and 
in Asia Minor, were constantly expelled from their Sees, at the 
will of their Mahometan tyrants, to the great honour of the 
Churches of the East, not one could be found to confer Epis- 


copal consecration on any Raskolnik priest. That body in con- 
sequence split up into two parties,—the Popoffchins, and the 
Bezpopoffchins,—that is, the Presbyterians and the non-Pres- 
byterians, answering respectively, by a rude kind of resemblance, 
to the Lutherans and Calvinists of the great Western Schism. 
The Popoffchins supplied themselves with priests in a way more 
ingenious than edifying ; they kept a look out for a priest 
h 


of dissolute life or suspected doctrine in the National Church ; 
as soon as his deprivation became probable, made him a hand- 
some offer to take charge of one of their congregations ; and in 
that way they have succeeded in supplying themselves with 
valid Sacraments down to the present time. The Bezpopoff- 
chins, on the contrary, stigmatising such conduct as unworthy, 
and yet at an equal loss to procure the Sacraments, devised a 
still more extraordinary method. They procured, or affirmed 
that they procured, a consecrated ‘ Lamb,’ dipped in the Chalice, 
and by perpetually kneading up this host with fresh dough, 
distribute at least a resemblance of the blessed Eucharist to 
their congregations. Thus the two schisms continued, and to a 
certain extent flourished: they had, and have, their monasteries 
and convents, the principal employment of the inmates bein 

the perpetual transcription of the antiquated and corrupt 
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Office books; but always taunted by the Russian Church with 
their separation from all Episcopal supervision, and their con- 
sequent failure to establish their claim to be regarded in any 
sense as true Churches. The reply of the Raskolniks was ever 
the same: that God in His own time would restore Epis- 
copacy among them. And so affairs stood till the summer of 
the present year. 

It was in the year 1689 that Arsenius Tchernovitch, then 
Metropolitan of Servia, joined the Emperor Leopold in his 
attempt to expel the Ottoman power from Europe ; on the failure 
of that attempt, he passed over into Hungary with thirty-seven 
thousand families, and there, after receiving great privileges 
from the imperial favour, became Metropolitan of Garlovitz. 
That See has gradually extended its influence till now it numbers 
ten suffragans, and nearly three millions of the faithful. Within 
these few years, the Bishop, not content with his title of Metro- 
politan, has assumed that of Patriarch: and in fact, ‘the ortho- 
dox Church’ in Austria has become something of an imperium in 
imperio with respect to the rest of the Eastern Church. To 
this dignitary the schismatics applied for a Bishop; and, to the 
utter violation of all canons, their request has been granted. The 
schismatical prelate thus consecrated is said to have infused won- 
derful vigour into the Raskolniks; and in those parts of Russia 
where they abound, their proselytisms are very frequent. It is 
impossible but that, ere on this subject, as well as that to 
which in a late number we alluded, the grave differences between 
the Churches of Constantinople and Russia, on the subject of 
Baptism, must come for decision before the united Eastern 
Church. Then, probably, some new definition of doctrine will 
be to future times what the Canons of the Council of Bethlehem 
iu tomate tenho all ted to us by th 

ne remar 8 been tually suggested to us by the 
constant reference to ceckek Teenie which is the peculiar 
characteristic and excellency of Mr. Freeman’s work. It is 
this: the extreme difficulty which a common ecclesiastical 
scholar would find in procuring a complete copy of these Litur- 
ies. Let us see how he would set to work. e will suppose 
im to possess a Roman Missal, and Mr. Maskell’s wang d 
edition of the four English uses. For the leading Greek ones 
he may either procure the Codex Liturgicus Ecclesia Orientalis 
of Dr. Daniel; or Mr. Neale’s Tetralogia Liturgica: the high 
price and rarity of Goar’s Euchologion puts it almost out of 
the question: and Bishop Rattray’s book is even still more dif- 
ficult to be obtained. The Armenian rite must be procured at 
Venice: the Georgian and Slavonic at S. Petersburg. In the 
other branch of this family, one or two of the Syro-Jacobite 
p2 
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Liturgies may be found in the original in Assemann’s very 
large and expensive, but ill-printed and unsatisfactory work. 
But for by far the greater number, five or six and thirty, the 
student must be satisfied with Renaudot’s Latin version. 
Thanks to the recent edition of Leslie, this book is procurable, 
but still at a considerable price. There are about six Syro- 
Jacobite Liturgies which have never been printed at all. If we 
turn to the Alexandrian family, the Liturgies of S. Mark may 
be found either in Doctor Daniel’s or Mr. Neale’s works, as well 
asin Renaudot. Of the three Copto-Jacobite Liturgies, 8. Basil 
is translated in Mr. Neale’s General Introduction: it, as well as 
the two others, namely, S. Gregory and S. Cyril, are given, 
but in their Greek version only, by Renaudot: for their Coptic 
original we must go to Assemann. The three Nestorian Litur- 
gies are, but in a translation merely, by Renaudot; that of 
S. Adzus is translated by Dr. Daniel; that of Nestorius by 
Mr. Neale; and that of the Holy Apostles by Mr. Etheridge, in 
his book called The Syrian Churches; he also gives the Syro- 
Jacobite Liturgy of S. James. If we turn to the West, we 
find the Mozarabic and Ambrosian Liturgies in the first volume 
of Dr: Daniel’s work: he also gives the husk or shell of the 
Gallican: but for the latter, it is necessary to have recourse 
to Mabillon’s work, or the Abbé Migne’s reprint of it: and, in 


addition to that, to Mone’s transcript of the Reichenan Palimp- 
sest: these, however, are now being incorporated together in 
ens Gallican Liturgies,’ now publishing by Messrs. Forbes and 
ehle. 
But what an apparatus does all this involve! How many 
volumes, how much expense, and how much repetition of matter 
in different works, ss the same and partly varying! What 


we want are two different publications ; the one — within 
the a of any publisher: the other a gigantic task, which 
— d indeed be a national work wherever it might be under- 
taken. 

We want, in the first place, the five or six most ancient and 
venerable Liturgies put within the reach of every priest who 
wishes to possess them. Say, for example, those of S. James, S. 
Basil, S. Chergeectenn, S. Mark, and the Clementine. If published 
in the same type, size, and paper, in which Mr. Parker is now 
publishing his series of Classics, they might probably be sold at 
one shilling a piece. And it is certainly a shame to the Church 
of England, that while editions of the Greek and Latin Classics 
issue from our presses fresh every year, there has scarcely even 
been one edition of any of these most venerable monuments of 
Christian antiquity. ‘The other work would be best described 
by the name of Panliturgion: to contain every Liturgy in use, 
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whether in the East or West, before the fall of Constantinople : 
each in its original language, and accompanied by a Latin transla- 
tion, and such a body of notes as might be found requisite. For 
each that should be attempted, which Goar effected—at least, as 
far as the knowledge of that century permitted—for the Liturgies 
of S. Chrysostom and S. Basil. This would involve the labours, 
not only of competent Liturgical scholars throughout the whole 
world, but of competent editors, whether native or not, for the 
Slavonic, Georgian, Armenian, Syriac, and Coptic Liturgies ; 
to say nothing of those rites which are celebrated in Turkish 
and Wallachian. Here is a field, indeed, for Liturgical studies, 
which we shall probably never see entered upon; but the ve 

glance at which—the honahe that such a thing is possible—is 
a pleasure. For, consider that such a work would not involve 
merely the latest appearance of these offices; not merely ‘the 
divine Liturgy of S. Chrysostom,’ as said in ‘ the Great Church 
and in the Holy Mountain ;’ not merely the Ordinary of the 
Roman Mass as daily heard in every Continental Church ; not 
merely the Mozarabic rite as now recited in that quaint Chapel 
at Toledo ; but an inquiry, such as that which Rattray attempted 


with no great success, in what form the office that bears his 
name left the hands of S. Chrysostom, and the Mozarabic those 
of S. Leander or S. Isidore; while the Gelasian and Gregorian 


developments of the original Roman Liturgy, and all subse- 
quent additions, should be carefully traced. This would indeed 
be a monumentum ere perennius: and the very idea may, per- 
haps, savour to some of the celebrated resolution of the Chapter 
of Seville before the erection of their Cathedral: * Let us build 
‘such a Church that they who come after us may take us to 
‘ have been mad.’ 

We have wandered far from Mr. Freeman, and we can only 
return to him again to express our admiration—much as we 
have been compelled to disagree with him—of the interest and 
learning of his present volume, and the eager anticipation with 
which we look bor its successor. 





[The Editor of the ‘ Christian Remembrancer’ feels it to be only fair to the writer 
of the preceding article, to remark that a portion of the historical argument, as 
originally drawn out, has been retrenched, on the Editor's responsibility ] 
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No one, probably, will find fault with the editor and translators 
of this work for the choice which they have made of three 
lives of Englishmen out of the nine biographies contained in 
this volume. It contains a selection from the celebrated 
éloges of M. Arago. Whether the rest will ever appear in an 
English translation, will probably depend materially upon the 
reception with which these shall meet. We must own, we do 
not expect to see many more volumes of this series of the works 
of this distinguished author. We had occasion in the pages 
of this Review, some months ago, to notice the volume on 
‘Popular Astronomy,’ and we are sorry to observe that we have 
the same fault to find with the present volume. It is much to 
be regretted that the three eminent men whose names appear 
on the titlepage, should be so little acquainted with the French 
language, or at least should have taken so little trouble in 
representing the ideas of the original in an English translation. 
The work is not, indeed, equally badly done throughout; but 
even the best translator of the three has been very unsuccessful 
in making a book readable for English people. The difficulty 
of executing a good translation is admitted by all who have ever 
made the experiment. In philosophical subjects it is sometimes 
next to impossible to convey to the readers of a translation, 
anything more than a more or less close approximation to the 
meaning of the original. Yet the tone of thought in France 
and England is not so distinct as to prevent the possibility of 
popular works written in the one language being rae ween | in 
the other, so that ordinary readers could never detect which 
was the original and which the translation. 

In the present instance, the chief fault of which the transla- 
tors have been guilty, is that of rendering common French 
phrases, such as are in every-day use, too literally ; and this in 
cases where the two languages have precisely equivalent expres- 
sions for the same idea. However, if the reader can get over 
his first prejudice on the subject of style, much of the matter 
contained in these biographies is very interesting, and is not to 
be found elsewhere. 
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We question the advantage of prefixing Arago’s autobio- 
graphy to the volume; and there was the less reason for doing 
so, inasmuch as it has appeared before in the series published 
under the title of the ‘Traveller’s Library.’ Again, the reader 
who expects to meet with an account of the interior life of any 
of the men of science, whose éloges were composed by M. 
Arago, will certainly be disappointed. If he would see the 
difference between a life and an encomium, we recommend him 
to compare the accounts given in this volume, of Dr. Young 
with the interesting biography by Dr. Peacock, which we 
noticed at some length in a previous number of this Review. It 
is true that M. Arago has by no means confined his attention 
to the scientific part of his subject. He has, on the contrary, 
interspersed a variety of amusing anecdotes, which he must 
have been at some pains to collect; and thus we are supplied 
with some incidents of family life which serve to enliven the 
scientific details of the volume; but of the real character of 
most of the subjects of these memoirs we are left quite in the 
dark. It is evident, throughout, that the sympathy of the 
biographer is wholly with the intellectual part of his subject. 
The moral does not appear to affect him in the slightest degree. 
The chief interest of the volume, therefore, lies in what the 
translators in their preface truly say that the reader will find, 
viz. ‘a luminous, eminently simple, and popular account of the 
‘ discoveries of each of these distinguished individuals, of a kind 
‘ constituting, in fact, a brief history of the particular branch of 
‘science to which he was devoted.’ Thus the first three lives 
comprised in this volume, contain a tolerably copious account of 
the science of astronomy from the state in which Newton left 
it, down nearly to the present day. Bailly, Herschel, and 
Laplace were all born in the middle of the last century; and 
strange as it may seem, though the ‘ Principia’ had been published 
more than fifty years before the birth of the eldest of these three 
astronomers, little progress had been made in Physical Astronomy, 
and still less addition made to the experimental and practical 
part of the subject till the discovery of Uranus in 1781, by 
Herschel, and the memoir of Laplace on the invariability of the 
mean motions and distances of the planets which was communi- 
cated in 1773. It must not be forgotten that a great deal was 
being done, on the continent and in England, both in the 
way of computation and observation; but there is no very 
striking discovery during this interval, excepting that of the 
nutation of the earth’s axis, and the aberration of the fixed stars 
by Bradley. : 

The grand discovery of Newton was the simple truth which 
almost every one can understand, that the force of gravity 
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varies inversely as the square of the distance. Yet simple as 
the announcement of this truth seems, and complicated as are 
the phenomena of which, even in Newton’s time, it afforded an 
adequate solution, the doctrines of the ‘ Principia’ were a long 
time in making their way in the world. He was the founder of 
a new science, that of Physical Astronomy; but it was long 
before the science took deep root, and put forth vigorous shoots. 
That system has been upon its trial ever since, and we shall 
endeavour, in following M. Arago’s accounts of the labours of 
Herschel and Laplace, to point out some of the wonders of 
modern observation, of which it is the only adequate exponent. 
The career of Sir William Herschel is particularly interesting, 
as an instance of persevering industry and energetic devotion to 
a subject overcoming all obstacles, showing, as it does, that the 
greatest eminence can be attained, perhaps we ought to say, 
generally is obtained, in spite of the greatest disadvantages of 
position and education. He was the son of an eminent musi- 
cian at Hanover, born on the 15th of November, 1738. At 
the age of twenty-one he came over to England in the capacity 
of a teacher of music. He met with little success for some 
years, till at length he was appointed, by Lord Durham, master 
of the band in an English regiment quartered on the borders 
of Scotland. After this he gained an employment as an 
organist at Halifax, in 1765. There he devoted the time which 
he could spare from professional engagements with -pupils, to 
educating himself. Here he learned Latin and Italian, and 
something of Greek; and at the same time studied the theory 
of music in a work by R. Smith, whick he found required a 
knowledge of algebra and geometry, which he did not possess. 
This was no difficulty in his way, for he immediately set to 
work at mathematics, and soon acquired more than enough for 
his purpose, In the course of the following year he removed to 
Bath, upon his appointment as organist to the Octagon Chapel 
there. We should have been glad to know more of the acci- 
dental circumstances which first turned his attention to the 
subject of optics, and of the manner in which he first became ac- 
quainted with the instrument, with the use of which his name has 
become indissolubly connected. His biographer mentions that 
he first looked at the stars with an instrument of two feet focal 
length ; and that, not satisfied with the power of this telescope, 
he endeavoured to procure one of larger dimensions. For- 
tunately for him, as well as for science in general, the price 
demanded for such an instrument as he required was beyond 
his means; and thus thrown back on his own resources, he 
devotes himself to its construction; and, after eight years, he 
was In possession of a telescope of four feet focal length, entirely 
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constructed by himself. It is necessary here to inform the 
reader that this instrument, though a reflector, was not exactly 
of the same kind, though constructed on nearly the same prin- 
ciples with the large instrument afterwards so well known at 
the Slough observatory. There are several different classes of 
reflecting telescopes, all proceeding on the same principle of 
catching the light from a distant object, and reflecting it from 
the polished surface of a concave mirror, and thus forming an 
image of the object somewhere within the tube in front of the 
mirror, that is, between the object to be seen and the surface of 
the mirror. The difficulty which has to be got over is, how to 
view this image with an eye-glass, without placing the head so 
as to intercept the light, as it first proceeds from the object 
down the tube of the telescope. The four methods adopted for 
avoiding this difficulty derive their names from Cassegrain, 
Gregory, Newton, and Herschel. In Newton’s construction 
there is a plane mirror, inclined at an angle of 45° to the axis 
of the telescope, which reflects the image to the eye of an 
observer stationed so as to look sideways into an opening in the 
tube, The objection to this arrangement consists, as it does also 
in the telescopes of Cassegrain and Gregory, which we must not 
here describe at length, in the loss of light consequent upon two 
reflexions. This was the kind of instrument to the construction 
of which Herschel devoted nearly eight years. It is, perhaps, 
difficult now to estimate the perseverance which was necessary 
in testing the different kinds of metallic alloys to be used for 
the mirrors, and in choosing the best mode of polishing their 
surfaces. The difficulties no doubt were great; and, probably, 
had they not been encountered, we should never have heard of 
the enormous telescope afterwards erected at Slough. 

In the construction which is named after Herschel, the ob- 
server looks down the tube at the image formed in the focus of 
the large concave reflector ; and to avoid the difficulty of inter- 
cepting the light, by the interposition of the head of the observer, 
the mirror is placed somewhat obliquely to the axis of the tube, 
so that the image is formed not on the axis, but very near the 
outer edge of the tube. The obliquity of the reflexion distorts the 
image of the object, but enables the observer to dispense with a 
second reflexion, though there is still some loss of light occasioned 
by a portion of the observer’s head being between the object and 
the reflectors. This kind of telescope, the idea of which occurred 
to Herschel in 1776, he calls a front-view telescope. In that 
year he failed in the attempt to construct a ten-foot telescope ; 
and, eight years later, was again unsuccessful in the construc- 
tion of a twenty. foot telescope of the same description, The 
idea was Herschel’s own, But M. Arago, who is indefatigable in 
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raking up pieces of information from all sources, and is by no 
means unwilling to draw unfavourable contrasts between our 
men of science and his own countrymen, found that the same 
construction had been previously adopted by Lemaire, and a 
description of it inserted in the sixth volume of the collection 
entitled ‘Machines and Inventions approved by the Academy 
of Sciences.’ Lemaire’s instrument must, however, have been 
practically useless, as it was very small, and the obliquity was 
so great that the image was formed beyond the outer edge of 
the tube. M. Arago truly observes, that the front view con- 
struction is only admissible in very large telescopes. . The great 
telescope at Slough was commenced in 1785, and completed in 
1789, and its first discovery was made on the day on which it 
was first used, August 28, 1789, when the sixth satellite of 
Saturn was observed. Its focal length was forty feet, and the 
diameter of its speculum four feet. It must not be supposed 
that this was the instrument with which Herschel made all, or 
even the greater part of his discoveries. To say nothing of the 
difficulty of managing so large an instrument, which requires 
the observer to have three assistants constantly at work, it must 
be remembered that such a telescope, if it magnifies real objects, 
enlarges in equal proportion the apparent irregularities arising 
from atmospheric refraction. And Herschel himself computed 
that such an instrument, with a magnifying power of a thousand, 
could not be used more than an average of a hundred hours 
throughout the year. Enormous as this telescope was, very 
exaggerated ideas of its size have been entertained: and M. 
Arago, in one of those amusing sallies for which his book is 
famous, observes that ‘Such dimensions are enormous com- 
‘ pared with those of telescopes made till then. They will 
‘ appear but small, however, to persons who have heard the re- 
‘ port of a pretended ball given in the Slough telescope. The 
‘ propagators of this popular rumour had confounded the as- 
‘ tronomer Herschel with the brewer Meux; and a cylinder in 
‘ which a man of the smallest stature could scarcely stand up- 
‘ right, with certain wooden vats as large as a house, in which 
* beer is made and kept in London.’ 

If M. Arago had had any view of illustrating what indomita- 
ble perseverance can do, and how necessary this quality is to 
success in any position in life, he would not have omitted to 
mention that Herschel constructed above four hundred New- 
tonian reflectors. 

Herschel had the good fortune to commence his astronomical 
career with the discovery of the planet Uranus. In looking at 
some stars in Gemini, he observed one whose apparent diameter 
sensibly increased when examined under a high magnifying 
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power. He was soon convinced that it was not a fixed star by 
its change of place, and at first imagined it was a comet, and it 
was some time before the true nature of the planet was 
discovered. It is curious to observe that the discovery is spoken 
of in the volume of ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1781 as of 
a comet; and in a letter published in the ‘ Transactions’ of 
1783, the discoverer speaks of it as having been pronounced by 
other astronomers to be a planet, and suggests the name of 
Georgium Sidus. This name, as well as that of the Herschel, 
by which it was sometimes called, has now become a matter of 
history, the learned as well as the vulgar having universally 
adopted the name of Uranus. 

From this day, March 13th, 1781, Herschel’s reputation as 
an astronomer begins to date. He was soon afterwards placed 
at Slough, and a pension of three hundred a year assigned to 
him. M. Arago says, ‘We may confidently assert relative to 
‘ the little house and garden of Slough that it is the spot of all 
‘ the world where the greatest number of discoveries have been 
‘made. The name of that village will never perish; science will 
‘ transmit it religiously to our latest posterity.’ 

This was the first discovery of our great observer. It can 
scarcely be said to have done much in establishing the theory of 
Newton, which long before this time was in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the field; but it showed that the attraction of the sun 
was sensibly felt at a distance nearly double that at which it 
had hitherto been known to act. The discovery tended, singu- 
larly enough, to confirm the strange empirical law of Bode, 
who observed that the planets were each at distances from 
Mercury nearly equal to double the distance of the next interior 
planet. This law, which seemed further to be confirmed by the 
discovery of the four asteroids a few years later, may be con- 
sidered to be exploded since the discovery of Neptune; and we 
suppose it will disappear from our elementary books of astro- 
nomy, in all of which it at present holds a conspicuous place. 
M. Arago concludes his ‘ anecdotic life,’ as he calls it, of 
Herschel, with the following well-turned compliment to his 
illustrious son. He says, ‘ William Herschel died without pain 
‘ on the 23d of August, 1822, aged eighty-three. Good fortune 
‘ and glory never altered in him the fund of infantine candour, 
‘inexhaustible benevolence, and sweetness of character with 
‘ which nature had endowed him. He preserved to the last both 
‘ his brightness of mind and vigour of intellect. For some years 
‘ Herschel enjoyed with delight the distinguished success of his 
‘ only son Sir John Herschel. At his last hour, he sunk to rest 
‘ with the pleasing conviction that his beloved son, heir of a great 
‘ name, would not allow it to fall into oblivion, but adorn it with 
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‘ fresh lustre, and that great discoveries would honour his career 
‘also. No prediction of this illustrious astronomer has been 
‘ more completely verified.’ The volumes of the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ for nearly forty years, commencing with the 
year 1780, bear witness to the labours and successful industry 
of Sir William Herschel. In the course of twenty years he 
discovered as many as eight secondaries. But, perhaps, the 
most useful of all his investigations are those on the subject of 
multiple stars, and the proper motion in space of the solar 
system. The latter had been hinted at by Fontenelle in 1738. 
This conjecture was rendered certain by Herschel, who proved 
moreover that the sun’s motion was towards a point in the con- 
stellation Hercules. His calculations, both on this point and on 
the motions of the double stars, have met with a remarkable 
verification from subsequent observations. 

And first, of the proper motion of the sun in space. We have 
agreed to call the stars by the name of fixed stars, a name which 
is significant enough, and which need not be changed, though it 
should be proved that they all have small proper motions of their 
own. These changes are so minute, that they require the lapse 
of centuries for their determination, and the difficulty is further 
increased by our not being able to fix the limits of error in 
observations performed with the rough instruments which alone 
the ancients possessed. Halley was the first who noticed that 
an interval of 1850 years had produced a motion southward in 
the stars Sirius, Arcturus, and Aldebaran, of more than half a 
degree in latitude; and it has been tolerably ascertained of 
above three hundred stars, that they have a proper motion of not 
less than half a second a year, whilst to two have been assigned 
the more appreciable amount of nearly eight seconds respectively 
annually, whilst six others have motions varying between two 
and seven seconds. Now, a motion of the fixed stars, though 
only probable, involves the probability of a motion of translation 
pf the sun in space: such motion would be indicated by an 
apparent average motion of all the stars towards the part of the 
heavens which the sun is leaving; and the conclusion that 
Sir William Herschel arrived at before the end of the last 
century, has been most remarkably confirmed by the observa- 
tions of subsequent astronomers, both in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. There is one point in these investi- 
gations that leads to a surprising result. It was to be expected 
that the brightest stars, as being probably nearest to us, would 
have exhibited the greatest amount of motion. This is far from 
being the true state of the case. The two stars referred to 
above, as having the largest annual displacement, being of not 
more than the sixth magnitude ; whilst the motion of most of 
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the stars of the first magnitude, where it has been detected, is 
in most instances very small. The reader will easily perceive 
how nicely accurate must be these observations, when it is 
observed that a motion of a few seconds in the course of a year 
is thought a very considerable displacement ; it ought, moreover, 
to be borne in mind that the movements of the stars themselves 
in space have to be distinguished from those apparent motions 
which are due to the sun’s motion in the opposite direction. 
Herschel was not the first to whom the idea of this proper 
motion of the sun occurred. There is a. remarkable passage by. 
Bradley, written as early as 1748, in which—though, after all, 
it is a mere unsupported conjecture—he speaks of the possibility: 
‘ If,’ he says, ‘ we imagine that our solar system shifts its position 
‘ in space, it will be possible that, in the lapse of ages, this will 
‘ occasion an apparent variation in the angular distance of the 
‘ fixed stars. In that case, the positions of the stars which are 
‘nearer to us being more affected than those which are more 
‘ remote, their relative positions may appear to undergo more 
‘ extensive changes, although all the stars may in reality con- 
‘ tinue immovable. On the other hand, if our system is at rest, 
‘and if some stars are really in motion, there will arise from 
‘ this cause also variations in the apparent positions of the stars 
‘so much greater as the movements will be more rapid, more 
‘ suitably directed in order to be well seen, and as the distance 
‘of the stars from the earth will be found to be less. The 
‘changes in the relative positions of the stars being thus 
‘ dependent on so great a variety of causes, the observations of 
‘ many ages will probably be necessary before we shall succeed 
‘ in discovering their laws.’ 

Herschel may also be considered as the earliest observer who 
noticed the double stars. Certainly he was the first who 
bestowed attention enough on the subject to classify them: and 
before his death he was acquainted with more than five hundred, 
somewhat less than a sixth part of the number known at the pre- 
sent day. He adopted what must be considered an awkward mode 
of classification, according to their distances from each other, 
Thus the first class contains those whose distance was less than 4 
seconds, and the other classes contain respectively those between 
4 and 8 seconds, between 8 and 16, and between 16 and 32 
seconds. The clumsiness of this arrangement, which has however 
not yet been discarded, is owing to the fact that these distances 
are now ascertained to be variable, owing to the revolutions of 
these stars round each other. Thus the star r Serpentarii, 
which is classed as a double star by Herschel, can no longer be 
seen as such with the best instruments, owing to the relative 
change of position of the two components ; whilst on the contrary, 
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¢ Orionis, which Herschel decided to be single, is now recognised 
as a double star. And now it may fairly be asked what light do 
-these observations throw upon the subject of universal gravita- 
tion? There is, perhaps, nothing more wonderful in the whole 
history of observation than the accuracy with which the changes 
of position of these stars have been determined. It is such as 
to enable astronomers to decide that they obey Kepler’s laws; 
and that consequently Newton’s law of gravitation extends to 
other regions and systems besides that of which this earth 
forms so small a part. Let us warn the reader against the 
supposition that this law is hereby proved to be wniversal in the 
strictest sense of the word, and against the foolish assertion 
made by some astronomers, that it is an inherent property of 
matter. There can be little doubt that these observations will 
soon lead to a determination of the masses of some of the fixed 
stars, if ever the distance of such double star from us shall be 
satisfactorily ascertained ; but this part of astronomy is scarcely 
as yet sufficiently free from probable errors of observation to 
enable mathematicians to pronounce any opinion which can be 
regarded as approaching to certainty. The method of calcula- 
tion is easy to understand. Observation supplies the angular 
dimensions of the orbit of the less star round the greater, 
which we will suppose fixed, merely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. The real state of the case is, that any two mutually 
attracting bodies revolve round their common centre of gravity. 
However, if we suppose one fixed, and observation supplies us 
with the angular velocity of the smaller body round it, we should 
know the actual velocity of the body if we knew the radius, or 
to speak more accurately, the major axis of its orbit ; and hence 
should be able to compute the value of the force by which it is 
retained in its orbit. But before we can draw any conclusion 
as to linear dimensions from observed angular dimensions, it is 
necessary for us to know the distance from which those angles 
are observed: and this distance, which is gathered from the 
parallax of the fixed stars, is only doubtfully ascertained in a 
small number of cases. Suppose, for instance, as M. Arago has 
put the case in his ‘ Popular Astronomy,’ that 61 Cygni is a 
double star (a fact, however, which itself has been called in 
question), and suppose we admit the truth of the observations 
which establish a length of five hundred years for the periodic 
time, that is, the time of a complete revolution, it is obvious that 
the linear dimensions of this enormous orbit will depend entirely 
on the distance at which 61 Cygni is from the place of observa- 
tion. Now the parallax of 61 Cygni has been tolerably well 
ascertained to be somewhat greater than one-third of a second, 
which will give 56 millions of millions of miles for its distance, 
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a distance which may be rendered more intelligible by saying 
that it would take more than nine years for light to traverse, 
supposing it to travel from us to the sun in about eight minutes. 
These are the results of modern discovery, but to Herschel is 
due the honour of first calling attention to the subject. The 
‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ for the years 1803 and 1804, give 
an account of the changes that had happened during the preced- 
ing twenty-five years in the relative situations of double stars, 
with an investigation of the cause to which they are owing. 

Amongst his other discoveries, however, must not be omitted 
the satellites of Uranus, a seventh satellite of Saturn, and the 
oblate figure of the planet Mars. 

We have noticed above, that the half century which followed 
the publication of the ‘ Principia’ was not productive of much 
addition to our theoretical or practical knowledge of Astronomy. 
Speaking of this period, M. Arago observes— 

‘The heart aches when, upon studying the history of the Sciences, we 
perceive so magnificent an intellectual movement effected without the 
co-operation of France. Practical Astronomy increased our inferiority. 
The means of investigation were at first inconsiderately entrusted to 
foreigners, to the prejudice of Frenchmen abounding in intelligence and 
zeal. Subsequently, intellects of a superior order struggled with courage, 
but in vain, against the unskilfulness of our artists: During this period, 
Bradley, more fortunate on the other side of the Channel, immortalised 
himself by the discovery of aberration and nutation. 

‘The contribution of France to these admirable revolutions in Astro- 
nomical Science, consisted, in 1740, of the experimental determination of 
the spheroidal figure of the earth, and of the discovery of the variation of 
gravity upon the surface of our planet. These were two great results ; 
our country, however, had a right to demand more: when ce is not 
in the first rank, she has lost her place.’—P. 200. 


During the following half century, France amply atoned for 
her backwardness in Astronomical Science of the preceding 
period. The names of Clairaut, D’Alembert, Lagrange, and 
Laplace, are amongst the most illustrious names of science in 
any age or nation. The solution of the celebrated problem of 
three bodies was communicated to the Academy of Sciences, 
independently, at the same time, by Clairaut and D’Alembert. 
Newton had given a complete solution of the problem of two 
bodies attracting each other, with forces varying directly as the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the distance ; and thus had 
proved, @ priori, the truth of Kepler’s wonderful empirical dis- 
coveries, that the planets describe ellipses round the sun in their 
common focus; that equal areas are described round the sun in 
equal times, and that the squares of the periodic times vary as 
the cubes of the mean distances from the sun. These laws 
cease to be anything more than an approximation to the truth, 
when the disturbance effected by a third body is taken into 
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consideration. This discovery M. Arago ascribes to Clairaut: 
Its practical value, in the improvements which it led to in the 
lunar tables, need not be more than just alluded to.. The next 
important investigation is due to D’Alembert. The precession of 
the equinoxes had been known as a fact from the time of Hip- 
parchus. When the old theory of Astronomy was upset by 
Copernicus, a simple explanation of this as a fact was offered in 
the suggestion of a conical motion of the earth’s axis; and 
Newton had conjectured, as M. Arago says, or, as the Translator 
more correctly states it, had demonstrated the physical cause of 
the phenomenon to be the action of the Sun and Moon on the 
redundant matter accumulated round the equator; in other 
words, he showed that the precession of the equinoxes was due to 
the spheroidal figure of the earth. It was reserved for D’Alem- 
bert to give a complete explanation of this minute motion, in 
virtue of which, the earth’s axis describes a conical surface, the 
base of which is 50° in diameter in the space of 26,000 years. 

The next phenomenon which the principle of universal gravi- 
tation was made to account for, was the retardation of Halley’s 
comet by the action of Jupiter and Saturn. This investigation 
is also due to Clairaut, who assigned 518 days for the disturb- 
ance effected by Jupiter, and 100 for that of Saturn. And the 
comet appeared in the following year after the calculation had 
been made, after an interval of nearly 77 years. To Lagrange is 
due the explanation of the physical cause of the libration of the 
Moon. And this was the state of the case, when the subject 
fell into the hands of Laplace. 

Perhaps the most striking result of analytical investigation 
is the demonstration of the stability of the Solar System. 

It seems wonderful to the uninitiated that Mathematical 
Science should be able to compute the dimensions, the weight, 
the shape, and the position in space of the orbit of a single 
heavenly body—yet all these are known to the utmost nicety, 
and are continually being checked against observation. What 
a stupendous task does it appear to take into consideration at 
once all the bodies that are included in what is called the Solar 
System, and prove that the arrangements are so constituted as 
to insure its stability for an indefinite period! Let us not be 
mistaken as laying too much stress on the nature of the proof. 
There is already an intelligible hint that the abstract calcula- 
tions do not entirely meet the case for which they seem to 
provide, The periodical recurrence of Encke’s comet, always a 
little too soon, seems to show the existence of a medium, the 
effects of which, though at present imperceptible in the plane- 
tary motions, will undoubtedly, if the supposition be true, be 
considerable in the course of time. And here is at once a check 
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which ought to modify the language in which some astrono- 
mers allow themselves to speak of the certainty of the Solar 
System being ‘constituted so as to endure for ever.’ But the 
beauty of the abstract investigation is in no way impaired by its 
having nothing in the material world exactly to correspond to 
it. The arrangements of the planetary system are such as to 
ensure its continuance for countless ages, even though it should 
be true that, after millions of millions of years, the system shall 
have ceased to exist in the same form in which it now does. 
To our mind, there is a much more awful glimpse of the 
majesty of its Creator, in the knowledge we possess that this 
system of ours points to its own annihilation, than in the idea 
that it might, apparently, and for all we know to the contrary, 
last for ever. The latter view might suit the Pantheist or 
Materialist ; but let it be remembered that the finite duration 
of the universe may be demonstrated ; its eternity must, at the 
utmost, be a mere guess. * 

In speaking, then, of the stability of the planetary system, let 
it be understood that we are supposing what is not certain, the 
non-existence of any such medium as shall retard the motions 
of the heavenly bodies—and also, the non-interference of any 
external and unknown cause with the present laws and arrange- 
ments of the universe. With regard to the improbability of 
any such result, M. Arago observes, that Newton even went so 
far as to suppose that the planetary system did not contain 
within itself the elements of indefinite stability; he was of 
opinion, that a powerful hand must intervene, from time to time, 
to’repair the derangements occasioned by the mutual action of 
the various bodies. Euler, although further advanced than 
Newton in a knowledge of the planetary perturbations, refused 
also to admit that the Solar System was constituted so as to 
endure for ever. It was as early as 1773, that Laplace had 
obtained the result that the mean motions and mean distances 
of the planets are invariable. Some years later, he established 
the invariability of the other elements of the System. Here 
were results produced by a refined analysis, which it was im- 
possible for observation either to have suggested or verified. 
From the time of the earliest recorded observations, the excen- 
tricity of the orbit of the earth has been continually diminishing ; 
at some future period, this diminution will cease and the 
excentricity will begin to increase. A necessary consequence of 
this diminution in the excentricity of the earth’s orbit is an 
increase in the Moon’s mean motion; which, therefore, has also 
been going on from the earliest ages. Both these changes were 
demonstrated by Laplace to be confined within certain narrow 
limits, and to be periodical. A similar result was obtained with 
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reference to the action of Jupiter and Saturn upon each other ; 
nearly a thousand years being the period of the development of 
the inequalities caused by their mutual perturbations. 

The next triumph of analysis is the computation of the Sun’s 
distance, from its effect in disturbing the motion of the Moon ; 
the value of these perturbations is ascertained by observation, 
and the resulting value of the Sun’s distance from the earth, 
corresponds very nearly with that which was determined from 
observation of the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769. Just 
such another confirmation of what had been investigated by 
laborious observations carried on in different countries, with 
regard to the figure of the earth, was obtained by analysis of 
two perturbations in the Moon’s orbit which depend on the 
spheroidal figure of the earth. 

With regard to these last two investigations, M. Arago says— 

‘ What are the elements which it has been found necessary to confront 


with each other in order to arrive at results expressed even to the preci- 
sion of the smallest decimals ? 


‘On the one hand, mathematical formule deduced from the principle of 
universal attraction ; on the other hand, certain irregularities observed in 
the returns of the moon to the meridian. 


‘ An observing geometer who, from his infancy, had never quitted his 
chamber of study, and who had never viewed the heavens except through 
@ narrow aperture directed north and south, in the vertical plane of which 
the principal astronomical instruments are made to move,—to whom 
nothing had ever been revealed respecting the bodies revolving above his 
head, except that they attract each other according to the Newtonian law 
of gravitation,—would, however, be enabled to ascertain that his narrow 
abode was situated upon the surface of a spheroidal body, the equatorial 
axis of which surpassed the polar axis by a three hundred and sixth part; he 
would have also found, in his isolated immovable position, his true dis- 
tance from the sun.’—P, 218. 

It is impossible to convey any clear idea, to readers who are not 
acquainted with mathematical analysis, of the methods by which 
these results were brought out. The point which we wish to 
illustrate is the wonderful way in which the Newtonian law of 
gravitation is pressed into the service of Plane Astronomy, some- 
times verifying, sometimes connecting observations which were 
made long before it was ever known. We must, however, guard 
such of our readers as are unacquainted with this subject, against 
the notion that the two arguments of theory and observation 
are entirely distinct. Logicians know that this is impossible. 
In the present case, the comparison is instituted between the 
results of direct observation, assisted of course by all the 
methods of mathematical computation, independently of the 
adoption of any physical cause, or any law of force whatever, — 
and the deductions of mathematical reasoning from,the assump- 
tion that every’particle of matter in the universe is attracted by 
every other particle, by a force which varies inversely as the 
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square of the distance; this mode of reasoning of course also 
making use of such facts as have been, in whatever way, ascer- 
tained. If people will persist in regarding arguments as either 
a priori or @ posteriori, the latter method is the one which must 
be entitled @ priori and the other a posteriori ; but Astronomy is 
the science which, as it is the most perfect, so it most perfectly 
illustrates the reciprocal action of these methods of inquiry. 
Even historically speaking, they are dovetailed into one another, 
in such way that it would be almost impossible to assign to 
each its proper limits, and in the case of an individual learner, 
this is even more obviously true. No one can say, at whatever 
point he may find himself in astronomical knowledge, how he has 
made what he has learned, his own; or, if his conviction de- 
pends upon what he has proved for himself, how far that convic- 
tion depends upon simple observation, or theoretical deduction. 

The truth is, that the resulting mass of evidence from astro- 
nomical truths is so overwhelming, that the learner throws 
himself into it before he begins to learn, and never thinks of 
questioning any of the amazing facts on which popular books of 
astronomy delight to dwell. We are even afraid that people 
who are not remarkable for the subjection of reason to faith, in 
matters of high importance, are often remarkably credulous as 
to wonderful statements, quite on the outskirts of astronomical 
truth, which are recklessly made and as recklessly believed. 
It seems as if the human mind must have some outlet for its 
belief in the marvellous, and if it will not believe what it ought, 
is condemned credulously to assent to absurdities, or, at best, to 
propositions of very doubtful probability. The greediness with 
which such people devour geological theories, as they succeed 
each other, each appearing to annihilate that which preceded it, 
will be fresh in the recollection of many of our readers. Pascal 
said that people believed in Vespasian’s miracle, in order that 
they might disbelieve those of Jesus Christ; and we think 
people adopt geological theories for the express purpose of show- 
ing their liberality in questioning the truth of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. An accurate knowledge of the elements of plane 
and physical astronomy is perhaps the best intellectual safeguard 
against such observations ; and, indeed, we may take this oppor- 
tunity of saying, that this science, even in its merest elements, 
is entitled to much more consideration than has been given it in 
recent educational schemes. 

The contrast of the two methods of analysis and observation, 
used respectively by Laplace and Herschel, is well illustrated 
by M. Arago, in speaking of the subject of Saturn’s rings. The 
improbability that such a body could remain in a state of equi- 
librium, if at rest, suggested to Laplace the rotatory motion, the 
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amount of which he subsequently calculated, and ‘the velocity 
‘then found was exactly equal to that which Herschel subse- 
‘ quently deduced from a course of extremely delicate observa- 
‘tions.’ What adds to the interest of these discoveries is the 
fact that they are contemporaneous as well as independent. 
Laplace’s memoir, in which he assigns the cause of the planes 
of the rings not being inclined to one another, was published in 
February 1789. The action of the sun would naturally have 
caused such an inclination if there were not a neutralising force 
in the ellipticity of Saturn, produced by a rapid motion of rota- 
tion ; and the existence of this rotatory movement was announced 
by Herschel in November of the same year. It is the more 
remarkable, because analysis was here a-head of observation. 
It was pronounced that Saturn ought to revolve round an axis, 
before it was discovered that it really did so. This justifies 
M. Arago’s remark that ‘on certain occasions the eyes of the 
‘ mind can supply the want of the most powerful telescopes, and 
‘ Jead to astronomical discoveries of the highest importance.’ 
Before we conclude this notice of Laplace, we must say one 
word as to his conjectures, which seem to partake somewhat of 
the nature of romance. M. Arago has not alluded to the pro- 
fane remark of this great mathematician, that he could have 
placed the moon in a better position than that which has heen 
assigned to it. The remark is quite worth preserving, if only 
in the light of an illustration of the bias which purely intellec- 
tual processes of mind receive from the moral state of the inui- 
vidual. Infidel philosophers are loud in their condemnation of 
the argument from final causes; yet, when it serves their pur- 
pose, they can make use of it most unscrupulously. Laplace 
observes that some partisans of final causes have imagined that 
the moon was given to the earth to afford light during the night ; 
this he denies to have been the object, because we are frequently 
without the light of either sun or moon. Now, the only safe 
assertion on the subject is that it is @ final cause; what other 
final causes may exist, either of this phenomena or of any other, 
we are in no condition to judge. Anargument from fina! causes 
is perfectly good, when the physical cause and the effect are 
satisfactorily ascertained and connected together. It only 
becomes absurd when used to establish a preference for one 
unknown result over another. Theoretically speaking, the posi- 
tion of the moon at a distance beyond the earth four times as 
great as her present distance would have caused her to revolve 
round the sun, and to have appeared always full. What incon- 
veniences (supposing the arrangement possible) might have 
resulted, we cannot tell—we only know that she would have 
appeared sixteen times smaller—we do not know whether the 
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stability of the system could have been preserved. This is not 
the only instance in which Laplace has been guilty of absurdity 
when he quitted this his proper sphere, which was the application 
of the higher analysis to the explanation of known or probable 
phenomena. His system of cosmogony is worth noticing also 
in this point of view. It is true, it is only proposed by him as 
a conjecture, and he does not pretend to assign to it anything 
of the force of demonstration. Yet it is professedly used with 
the view of substituting some physical primitive cause in place 
of ‘ the intelligent and powerful Being’ whom Newton supposes 
the arrangements of the Solar System to make known to us, 
We need scarcely say how utterly beside the point such an 
argument would be, and how, in order to maintain it, the sceptic 
must explain what matter is, and account for its coming into 
existence. And having said thus much, we need only add that 
the cosmogony of Laplace may possibly be true; and if so, the 
admiration of the processes by which God works will be trans- 
ferred from the separate arrangements of the Solar System to the 
one cause which was adequate to produce them all. The com- 
parison of the periodic times of Jupiter and Saturn produces one 
of the most beautiful instances of design, in insuring the stabi- 
lity of the system. Surely, it does not detract from the evidence 
of design if it can be shown that this arrangement is not a 
separate and distinct fact, but only a necessary consequence of 
some previous arrangement which includes this and other phe- 
nomena in itself. Bearing in mind the fertility of the argu- 
ment which it is alleged to support—the cosmogony of Laplace 
may be accepted or rejected according to the pleasure of the 
reader. We will only add, that it is very general, and will 
have to be supplied with an immense amount of proof substi- 
tuted for hypothesis before it can be considered to have much 
probability. 

Laplace’s theory then is, that what is now called the Solar 
System, consisted originally of the sun revolving round an axis, 
from west to east, surrounded by an immense nebula of very 
high temperature, extending far beyond the orbit of Uranus, 
or, as it would have been expressed in the present day, far 
beyond the orbit of Neptune: that as this solar nebula cooled, 
it became gradually condensed, and, consequently, revolved with 
a continually increasing velocity. Thus, at the distance where 
the central attraction was no longer great enough to counter- 
balance the increase in centrifugal force, the molecules of the 
nebulous matter in the plane of the equator would fly off from 
the rest, and form a detached equatorial zone or revolving ring, 
such as on a smaller scale is still seen in the case of the planet 
Saturn. And perhaps the hypothesis derives its greatest degree 
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of probability from this single fact of the existence of Saturn’s 
ring. If we conceive that these separations were made at dis- 
tinct intervals of time, at different distances from the sun, we 
arrive at the condition of things represented by a central sun, 
with a series of rings revolving round it at different distances 
and with different velocities. Supposing this state of things to 
have existed, unless we could imagine these rings of vapour to 
possess perfect regularity of structure, they would necessarily 
break up into separate aggregations of particles—and these 
being endued with a motion of rotation coinciding in direction 
with the revolution of the whole system, would, in consequence 
of their being still fluid masses, assume a spheroidal form—and 
it is only to suppose one of these spheroids of a ring to be much 
greater than the rest, in order to account for its attraction and 
absorption of all the rest. Now, each of these planets so formed 
would manifestly represent over again, on a smaller scale, the 
original phenomena of the whole system, that is, a central 
nucleus with a nebulous atmosphere which, by a repetition of 
the process above mentioned, has produced in the case of Saturn 
the rings which are now seen by an ordinary telescope, and in 
the case of the other planets, the satellites revolving in the same 
direction with the planet itself. 


‘ The system of which I have just given an imperfect sketch has for its 
object to show how a nebula, endued with a general movement of rotation, 
must eventually transform itself into a very luminous central nucleus 
(a sun), and into a series of distinct spheroidal planets, situate at consi- 
derable distances from each other, revolving all around the central sun in 
the direction of the original movement of the nebula ; how these planets 
ought also to have movements of rotation operating in similar directions ; 
how, finally, the satellites, where any of such are formed, cannot fail to 
revolve upon their axes, and around their respective primaries, in the 
direction of rotation of the planets and of their movement of revolu- 
tion around the sun. 

‘ We have just found, conformably to the principles of mechanics, the 
forces with which the particles of the nebula were originally endued, in 
the movements of rotation and revolution of the compact and distinct 
masses which these particles have brought into existence by their con- 
densation. But we have thereby achieved only a single step. The primitive 
movement of rotation of the nebula is not connected with the simple 
attraction of the particles. This movement seems to imply the action of 
a primordial impulsive force.—P. 233, 


Now, hypotheses admit of all degrees of probability—from the 
very lowest up to the nearest approximation to certainty. And 
if anything more than a very low degree of probability is claimed 
for this hypothesis, we should have to object to it the great 
number of distinct facts, such as some planets having satellites, 
others having none; one only having a ring, whilst the others 
are without this appendage, &c. &c., of which it can give no 
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account, whilst we suppose the retrograde motion of the satel- 
lites of Uranus, and the inclination of their paths—perhaps also 
the existence of comets—must be considered as somewhat mili- 
tating against the hypothesis. If, however, the hypothesis is 
adduced as substituting an efficient cause in place of the eternal 
and intelligent Mind which conceived the wondrous, fabric, we 
can only wonder at the short-sightedness of its inventor; a 
short-sightedness which M. Arago—who was not likely to have 
any prejudice against such views as those of Laplace’s—quite 
saw through. The question only recurs in another form; and 
we have to ask, How came the nebulous matter of the Sun into 
existence ?—whence came its light and heat, and rotatory 
motion? And this will have to be followed up by the crowning 
question, Whence came the mind of man, endowed with faculties 
for understanding and discussing these truths? 

The account of Laplace given by M. Arago, is singular in its 
omission of the particulars of his private life. It does not, in 
fact, form one of the éloges, but is part of a document presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, on the report of a committee nomi- 
nated in 1842, to determine on the expediency of re-publishing 
Laplace’s works at the public exvense. Accordingly, there is 
scarcely anything of anecdote in this account of the discoveries 
of Laplace, excepting the narrative of the interviews between 
Napoleon and himself. They are as follows :— , 

‘On the 27th Vendemiaire, in the year x., General Bonaparte, after 
having received a volume of the Mécanique Céleste, wrote to Laplace in 
the following terms: “ The first siz months which I shall have at my disposal 
will be employed in reading your beautiful work.” It would appear that 
the words “the first siz months” deprive the phrase of the character of a 
common-place expression of thanks, and convey a just appreciation of the 
importance and difficulty of the subject-matter. 

‘On the 5th Frimaire, in the year xi., the reading of some chapters of 
the volume which Laplace had dedicated to him, was to the General 
“a new occasion for regretting that the force of circumstances had directed 
him into a career which removed him from the pursuit of science.” “ At 
all events,” added he, “I have a strong desire that future generations, 
upon reading the Mécanique Céleste, shall not forget the esteem and 
friendship which I have entertained towards its author.” 

‘On the 17th Prairial, in the year xiii., the General, now become Emperor, 
wrote from Milan: “The Mécanique Céleste appears to me destined to 
shed new lustre on the age in which we live.” Finally, on the 12th of 
August, 1812, Napoleon, who had just received the TZraité du Calcul des 
Probabilités, wrote from Witepsk the letter which we transcribe textually : 
“There was a time when I would have read with interest your 7raité du 
Calcul des Probabilités. For the present I must confine myself to express- 
ing to you the satisfaction which 1 experience every time that I see you 
give to the world new works which serve to improve and extend the most 
important of the sciences, and contribute to the glory of the nation. The 
advancement and the improvement of mathematical science are connected 
with the prosperity of the State.” ; ; 

‘ I have now arrived at the conclusion of the task which I had imposed 
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upon myself. I shall be pardoned for having given so detailed an exposition 
the _— discoveries for which philosophy, astronomy and navigation 
are indebted to our geometers. 

‘ It has appeared to me that in thus tracing the glorious past, I have 
shown our contemporaries the full extent of their duty towards the 
country. In fact, it is for nations especially to bear in remembrance the 
ancient adage, Noblesse oblige !’—P. 236. 


In a scientific point .of view, perhaps, this memoir of the 
writings and discoveries of Laplace is the most important in the 
volume ; and, as we have said before, there is no life which, as 
a biography, we can estimate highly. There is one circum- 
stance which we think will strike most readers, viz. the consi- 
derable part which scientific men in France have played in 
public affairs, compared with the quiet and retired life generally 
led by English men of science. The contrast will appear at once 
to any one who will only take the trouble to read over the table 
of contents. Here we find the history of Astronomy side by 
side with the election of its author to the Mayoralty of Paris, 
and this soon followed by his trial and execution; in another 
instance, we meet with the mathematical theory of heat mixed 
up with the expedition to Egypt, and the return of Napoleon 
from Elba; next comes the author of ‘ Reflections on the 
Metaphysics of the Infinitesimal Calculus’ sitting in judgment 
on Louis the Sixteenth ;—whilst the names of the three English 

. philosophers who figure in this volume are entirely unconnected 
with political affairs, or indeed public matters of any description. 
So striking is the difference, that M. Arago commences his 
biography of Watt with an apology for its having nothing to do 
with battles and assassinations and political catastrophes. In some 
other respects, it is one of the most interesting lives in the volume. 

Watt was born in 1736, and educated at Greenock, and his 
early years gave promise of that genius which afterwards 
developed in so extraordinary a way. M. Arago’s view in 
relating the details of his boyhood is in order ‘ to show in what 
‘a humble position those projects were perfected that were 
‘ destined to raise the British nation to an unheard-of degree 
‘ of power,’ He was of delicate constitution, and, perhaps partiy 
owing to this, his amusments were of a less noisy character than 
those of his companions ; and, at six years of age, he was found 
occupying his leisure hours with geometrical figures and demon- 
strations. His love of investigation showed itself in the pulling 
-of his toys to pieces and re-constructing them, sometimes even 
in making new ones. He seems to have been endowed by nature 
with a retentive memory, a gift which seems indispensable to 
success in any intellectual pursuit. His memory, moreover, was 
of the kind which does not overburden itself, easily discarding 
what was not likely to prove serviceable, and fastening upon the 
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important parts of everything presented to his notice. Consi- 
dering the particular subject in which Watt was especially 
eminent, viz. mechanics, it is strange that he should have been 
physically of an indolent character. It needs scarcely be said 
that this defect was much more than counterbalanced by qualities 
of mind— as he was distinguished perhaps as much for mental 
activity as for his contemplative and meditative character. 
There was probably some truth in the observation of his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Muirhead, when she reproached him in words 
which have evidently lost a great deal of their point by having 
been translated and re-translated :— 


‘James, I never saw such an idle young man as you are. Do take a 
book and employ yourself usefully ! Upwards of half-an-hour has elapsed 
without your saying a single word. Do you know what you have been 
doing all this time ? You have taken off, and replaced, and taken off again 
the teapot-lid, and you have alternately held in the steam that came out, 
first, a saucer, and then a spoon. You have busied yourself in examining 
and collecting together the little drops formed by the condensation of the 
steam on the surface of the china and of the silver. Is it not disgraceful 
to waste your time in this manner ?’—P. 521. 


The anecdote is sufficiently amusing from the fact which it 
relates, both of the occupation of the young engineer, and the 
rebuke which it met with; but most English readers will smile 
at the thought of the precise language, and measured terms of 
rebuke, put into the mouth of an old Scotch lady of the lower 
ranks of life in the middle of the last century. 

At his own desire, Watt was apprenticed, at the age of eighteen, 
to a mathematical instrument-maker in London; but, for some 
unexplained reason, left his master’s within a year, and returned 
to Glasgow, where he had some difficulty in establishing him- 
self, owing to his being looked upon as a stranger, who belonged 
to London, and not to Glasgow. The shop which he was 
allowed eventually to open was on ground belonging to the 
University of Glasgow, and from its contiguity to the buildings 
of the University, became the frequent resort of students and 
professors. Here he was noticed by Adam Smith, by Black, 
and by Simson; and here Robison, then only a student, had 
the good fortune to become acquainted with him. To Robi- 
son we are indebted for a valuable testimony, both to the affec- 
tion felt for his excellence of disposition, and the respect paid 
to his intellectual powers. From him we learn that Watt mas- 
tered two languages in his desire to obtain information from 
treatises on Mechanics, of which no translation had appeared 
in English; and the same writer remarks, that ‘the ingenuous 
‘ simplicity of the young engineer immediately procured for him 
‘ the good-will of all who accosted him :’ adding, that he did not 
-know of any other instance of such sincere and general attach- 
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ment felt for a man of such uncontested superiority, and which 
could have been conciliated only by the utmost amiability and 
candour in recognising merit in other men. 

We need not follow M. Arago through his description of the 
steam-engine, or the history of the successive discoveries which 
led to the construction of such instruments, such as are now in 
use. The question of priority of invention cannot be decided 
as it is in Newton’s great discovery, nor is it necessary that it 
should be. It is, after all, a mere question of words, though 
we think Watt’s biographer certainly depreciates his claim in 
favour of those of Dennis Papin. The origin of the use of 
steam for mechanical purposes is, undoubtedly, much earlier 
than the birth of either of these philosophers; but it is equally 
certain that we owe to Watt the idea of that engine, which, to 
use M, Arago’s words, was ‘ destined to raise the British nation 
to an unheard-of degree of power.’ His capital invention—his 
happy idea of the possibility of condensing steam in a vessel 
separate from the cylinder in which the mechanical action goes 
on—was in 1765. Two years intervened between the original 
conception and the attempt to put it in execution; and for 
several years after that his time was occupied with engineering 
works of comparatively slight importance, and of only local 
interest. He had applied for a patent, which was granted him 
in 1769, the renewal of which for twenty-five years was not 
obtained from Parliament without considerable difficulty. He 
was at this time in partnership with Mr. Boulton of Soho, near 
Birmingham. They received a duty equal to the value of one- 
third of the coal saved by the use of their engines. But this 
involved him and his partner in expensive litigations. The 
Cornish mines were not very profitable speculations, and the 
proprietors availed themselves of every claim that could be put 
in by plagiarists to these or similar inventions, to obtain a 
release from their obligations. 

The two other great improvements in the working of the 
steam-engine, namely, the governor, which is now called the 
centrifugal regulator, and the steam-detent, are also due to Watt. 
We must refer our readers, for a detailed account of these parts 
of the steam-engine, to ordinary books on the subject. For an 
estimate of the value of these inventions, we extract the follow- 
ing passage from M. Arago, which gives a very good idea of the 
liveliness of style which characterises these éloges :— 


‘Watt's regulator—and an intelligent use of the revolving principle—that 
is the secret, the true secret of the astonishing perfection of the industrial 
products of our epoch ; this is what now gives to the steam-engine a rate 
entirely free from jerks. That is the reason why it can, with equal success, 
embroider muslins and forge anchors—weave the most delicate webs, and 
communicate a rapid movement to the heavy stones of a flour-mill. This 
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also explains how Watt had said, fearless of being reproached for exaggera- 
tion, that, to prevent the comings and goings of servants, he would be 
served—he would have gruel brought to him in case of illness, by tablets 
connected with his steam-engine. I am aware it is sup by the gene- 
rality of people that this suavity of motion is obtained only by a loss of 

wer; but it is an error,a gross error; the saying, “much noise and 
Fittle work ” is true, not only in the moral world, but is also an axiom in 
mechanics. A few words more, and we shall reach the end of our technical 
details. 

‘ Within these few years great advantage has been found in not allowing 
a free access of steam from the boiler into the cylinder, during the whole 
time of each oscillation of the engine. This communication is interrupted, 
for example, when the piston has reached one-third of its course. The two 
remaining thirds of the cylinder’s length are then traversed by virtue of 
the acquired velocity, and especially by the detention of the steam. Watt 
had already indicated such an arrangement. Some very good judges 
esteem the economical importance of the steam-detent as equal to that of 
the condenser. It seems certain, that since its adoption the Cornwall 
engines give ap pt results ; that, with one bushel of coals, the 
equal the labour of twenty men during ten hours, Let us keep in a | 
that in the coal districts a bushel of coals only costs ninepence ; and it 
will be demonstrated that over the greater part of England, Watt reduced 
the price of a man’s day’s work—a day of ten hours’ labour—to less than a 
sou (one half-penny) of our money. 

‘ Numerical valuations make us appreciate so well the importance of his 
inventions, that I cannot resist the desire to present two more improve- 
ments. I borrow them from one of the most celebrated correspondents 
of the Academy, from Mr. John Herschel. The ascent of Mont Blanc, 
starting from the valley of Chamouni, is justly considered as the 
hardest work that a man can accomplish in two days. Thus the 
maximum mechanical work of which we are capable in twice twenty-four 
hours is measured by transporting the weight of our body to the elevation 
of Mont Blanc. This work, or its equivalent, would be accomplished by 
a steam-engine in the course of burning one kilogram of coal. att has, 
therefore, ascertained that the daily power of a man does not exceed what 
is contained in half a kilogram of 8 (1 Ib. Avs.) 

‘ Herodotus records that the construction of the great pyramid of Egypt 
employed one hundred thousand men during twenty years. The pyramid 
consists of calcareous stone; its volume and its weight can be easily 
calculated ; its weight has been found to be about 5,900,000 kilograms 
(nearly 5000 tons). 

‘To elevate this weight to thirty-eight metres, which is the pyramid’s 
centre of gravity, it would require to burn 8,244 hectolitres of coal (cubic 
metres). Our a have some foundries where they consume this 
quantity every week.’—Pp. 553 —555. 

When Watt was residing at Soho, there was a small coterie 
of learned men in the neighbourhood, which counted amongst 
its members Priestley, Darwin, Withering, and Edgeworth. 
They formed a society, called the Lunar Society, because the 
days of meeting were fixed for the evenings of a full moon, in 
order to enable the members to find their way home better. 
At one of these meetings, Darwin suggested the idea of a pen 
with two points, which should write and copy at the same 
instant. Watt observed that he could solve the problem in a 
better way, and the next day put together a small model of the 
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copying-press, for which he obtained a patent in 1780, and 
which is still used in all merchants’ counting-houses. 

At the age of twenty-eight, Watt had married his cousin, 
Miss Miller. M. Arago imagines that ‘ the indolence, the melan- 
‘choly, and the misanthropy that a nervous illness, and the 
‘injustice of man, threatened to render fatal,’ would have pre- 
vented Watt from making many of his inventions public, if he 
had not been roused and cheered by the amiable disposition of 
his wife. She died at the birth of a third son; and Watt, after 
a few years, married again a lady who survived him. During 
the last twenty years of his life he retired from business ; and 
the seclusion in which he lived is, perhaps, partly accounted for 
by grief at the loss of one of his sons ; though, perhaps, it may 
be considered congenial to the temper of a man who said of 
himself that he knew only two pleasures, idleness and sleep. 

Watt’s knowledge was, by no means, confined to engineering; 
and though we cannot assent to his biographer’s high-flown 
expressions, implying that he was a universal genius, yet the 
dispute, as to his claim to the discovery of the composition of 
water, proves him to have been well-skilled in chemistry; and 
there can be little doubt that he was at home in a considerable 
number of subjects ; and one of his accomplishments appears to 
have been the power of telling stories and romances impromptu. 
Though so sickly in his childhood, his health strengthened with 
his years, and he retained, to the last, his power of mind undi- 
minished. When more than seventy years of age, he made an 
experiment upon himself with the view of testing his powers, 
and devoted himself to Anglo-Saxon, and in a short time 
became tolerably well acquainted with that language. He died 
in 1819, at the age of eighty-three. 

The biography of Watt is a very long one, and is full of dis- 
cussions, which have no reference either to his private life and 
character, or to the history of mechanical science during his 
time. There is a long dissertation, in proof that machines are 
not, in the long run, detrimental to the welfare of the working- 
classes, and an account of the author’s views, as to the pro- 
priety of raising to the peerage men who, like Watt, have en- 
nobled their country by great inventions or discoveries. We do 
not know whether the author or the translator has been guilty 
of the greater absurdity—the former for anticipating a time 
‘when the foolish custom of dividing men into folds will no 
‘longer blot the institutions of a great nation ’—or the latter for 
noticing that, though Newton was not a peer, he was a knight, 
and that at his interment six peers supported his pall. We must 
confess we should have received M. Arago’s criticism on our 
institutions with the simple observation—‘ Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam !? 





Arr. III.—Analecta Nicena: Fragments relating to the Council 
of Nice. The Syriac Teat from an ancient MS. in the British 
Museum. With a Translation, Notes, &c. By B. Harris 
Cowrer. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 
1857. 


Tuts work is remarkable for the worthlessness of much that 
it contains; for the author’s over-estimate of the value of some 
of the pieces in it; and his apparent ignorance of the importance 
—the considerable importance, as evidence of some points of 
history—of one which he produces. 

Mr. B. Harris Cowper is the gentleman who, under his ini- 
tials B. H. C., obtained an unenviable notoriety in Mr. Cureton’s 
‘Spicilegium Syriacum,’ and will have his name handed down 
to future times, on almost every page of that work, as the perpe- 
trator of an extraordinary blunder, either in the transcribing or 
translating of Syriac. We confess that at the time that work ap- 
peared, we'thought B. H. C. hardly used: we considered Syriac 
learning so neglected a field, that it would have been becoming 
in so advanced and ripe a scholar as Mr. Cureton, to have en- 
couraged and treated tenderly the humble attempts of a be- 
ginner: to have borne with his failures and been gentle about 
his mistakes, bad as they were. 

But now, we fairly give him up, seeing that he wants the 
very first element of a scholar—knowledge of his own ignorance. 
Consciousness that he has much to learn, and humble endea- 
vours to acquire that learning, are qualities in which B. H. C. 
seems quite deficient. He boldly publishes statements on sub- 
jects on which he has the merest smattering of information, as 
if he knew all about them. And all this we must regret the 
more, in proportion to the actual obligations that we are under 
to him for transcribing and publishing what contains a little of 
what is, in some degree, a contribution of real value to Eccle- 
siastical History. 

‘ AnaLecTA Nic&na: Fragments relating to the Council of 
‘ Nice. The Syriac Text from an ancient MS. in the British 
‘ Museum.’ How tempting a title is this to those (few, it may be, 
at this day) who take an interest in the facts of Ecclesiastical 
History! Important as the Council of Nicza is, how much is 
there that we would gladly know respecting it! Its Acts: have 
they perished—the details of each Session, the discussions, the 
concessions, the points maintained and established, and the 
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points that were maintained and not established? Were they, 
as some have supposed, entered in the Imperial Register; and 
are these Registers, or any portion of them, still recoverable? 
Could we meet with a narrative of the Council from an Arian 
hand? or trace the influence of Constantine’s will, and see how 
the firmness of the Christian Episcopate refused to listen to 
his schemes of peace; of peace to be purchased by the sacrifice 
of truth? 

We might expect much from ‘Fragments relating to the 
Council of Nice ;’ and might suppose that we should find some- 
thing new. On opening the little pamphlet-like book, we find, 
with three exceptions, that it contains only Syriac translations, 
ancient it is true, and therefore valuable, of what was extant 
and known already in Greek and Latin. 

A formal letter of Constantine, summoning the Bishops to 
the Council of Nice, of not more than a dozen lines when put 
into English; one short list of bishops present at a Council, and 
a page of Addenda, containing in English a Monophysite creed, 
falsely, as Mr. Cowper admits, attributed to S. Athanasius, and 
a Nicene Creed, of which three last the Syriac originals are not 
given, is all that is new. 

Besides these, there is nothing which we had not before in a 
more genuine and perhaps better form. Such are (2) The 
decree of Constantine against the Arians ; (3) The Nicene and (4) 
Constantinopolitan Creeds; (5) The subscribers to the Nicene 
Council then (6) The titles of the Canons of Nice, and some 
other things so precious that we print them for the information 
of our readers. 

* 6. Title of the Canons of Nice, from fol. 16. 

‘ Ecclesiastical Canons of the great and holy Synod of 218 Bishops, which 
was assembled at Nicea, a city of Bithynia, and constituted those things 
which are written below. — 


(Here follow the Twenty Canons.) 
‘7. Colophon, from 150, a. 

‘There are contained in this book 193°canons which were drawn up in 
eight different Synods, and were translated from Greek into Syriac, care- 
fully and clearly, in the city of Mabug, in the year 812 of Alexander.’ 

‘8-9. Fragments from No. 14526, fol 38. 


‘8, Again, a history of these Synods. Now the Synod of Nicea was 
assembled in the days of Constantine the Great; and its chiefs were 
Alexander, Archbishop of Alexandria; and, in the place of the papa of 
Rome, Vinto and Vicentius, presbyters of Rome 





' de. in av. 501. This is doubtless the date of the Manuscript, which was 
270 years old when it fell into the hands of ‘the sinner Abraham,’ by whom it 
was disfigured, He erased part of the writing to enter the date at which he got 
the book, 
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‘9. Again: Now the Synod of Nicea was assembled because of the affairs 
of wicked Arius, who alienated the Son from the nature of the Father; 
and in that he was begotten of the Father, they called him “ made,” and “a 
creature,”’ and (said) that he was not of the same nature as the Father,’— 
P, 28. , 


Then (10) the sixth and (11) ninth Canons; then 


£12. Colophon, 149 6. 


‘The end. Given in the month Thammuz, in the Consulship of Her- 
culanus,’—Jdid. p. 28. 


There are twenty pages filled with Syriac, eight more with 
translation—five being names of Bishops, and ten with Mr. 
Cowper’s notes; then two with a supplement of names of 
bishops present at Councils, and the page of Addenda. 

The points which we shall bring before our readers are three ; 
on documents which Mr. Cowper publishes as new or superior 
to anything we had before:—1. ‘ The letter of Constantine 
summoning the Council of Nice,’ which is quite new. 2. The 
list of subscribers to the Council, which, if not new, is, Mr. 
Cowper says, ‘the most curious and complete yet brought to 
light.’ It is a very early translation of the list already well 
known. 3. What he does not know the value of,—viz. the 
list of Bishops present at the Council of Laodicea. 

I. The letter of Constantine is as follows :— 


* An Epistle of Constantine the King summoning the Bishops from Ancyra to 
Nice. 


‘ That there is nothing more honourable in my sight than religion, is, I 
believe, manifest to every man. Now because the Synod of Bishops at 
Ancyra, of Galatia, consented formerly that it should be so, it hath seemed 
to us now on many accounts, that it would be well for it to be assembled 
at Nice, a city of Bithynia, because the Bishops of Italy, and of the rest 
of the countries of Europe are coming, and because of the excellent tem- 
perature of the air, and because I shall be at hand as a spectator and 
ate ge of what is done. Wherefore, I signify to you, my beloved 

rethren, that ye all of you promptly assemble at the city I spoke of, that 
is at Nice. Let every one of you, therefore, diligently inquire into that 
which is profitable, in order that, as | before said, without any delay we 
may speedily come to be a present spectator of those things which are 
done by the same. God keep you, my beloved brethren.’—P. 21, 


The chief importance of this letter in Mr. Cowper’s judg- 
ment is, that it settles the question against the necessity of a 
General Council being summoned by the Pope. For while there 
did not exist in history any evidence that the Pope had had 
a share in summoning the Nicene Council, Roman contro- 
versialists maintained that if we only had the original letter 
summoning the Council, we should find that the Emperor had, 
at least, acted with the ‘advice and concurrence’ of the Pope. 
Now, Mr. Cowper says, the matter is settled; we have the 
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original letter, and the Bishop of Rome is not mentioned in it. 
Mr. Cowper very sagaciously observes, that they whom he 
would thus ee Prong might ‘deny the genuineness of the 
letter ;’ but without attempting to prove it genuine, he wisely 
throws the burden of proof on his opponents; and requires 
them to disprove it: ‘ They,’ he says, ‘will have to account 
‘for its existence, and to explain away its internal marks 
‘ of genuineness.’ Eusebius says the Emperor wrote a letter: 
and here is a letter which says it is that which the Emperor 
wrote. What more can be desired? But the adversary, ad- 
mitting its genuineness, might very well say (a), that it does not 
retend to be the formal document summoning the Council. 
t is clearly only a letter to the Bishops of a particular part 
of the Church, inviting them to attend. This appears clear 
from the letter itself. It professes in its own title to be a 
letter summoning the Bishops from Ancyra to Nice ; and speaks 
of the Bishops of Italy and Europe as a distinct body from 
those to whom it was addressed. He might also eay with truth 
(b), that it certainly proves some previous communication with the 
Bishops of Italy, and almost certainly the Pope's ‘ concurrence.’ 

Mr. Cowper jests on the Emperor’s reasons for choosing 
Nicwa, ‘ because it suited his own convenience; because it was 
‘a pleasant place, as everybody knew; and because he wished 
‘to have at the Council the Bishops of Italy, and the rest of 
‘Europe.’ But ‘the excellent temperature of the air,’—the 
‘ cali temperies, —refers probably to the healthiness of the place, 
not its pleasantness ; no unimportant point, surely. 

However, the letter raises another question. 

What is meant by the words of the title, ‘Summoning the 
Bishops from Ancyra to Nice ;’ and of the letter, ‘ Now because 
‘ the Synod of Bishops at Ancyra, of Galatia, decided formerly 
* that it should be so, &c.’ ? 

Mr. Cowper has nearly a page of notes upon these words, 
which exhibit a mind ieomeed in inextricable confusion. Two 
facts are notorious: I. There was a great and well-known 
Synod at Ancyra; II. S. Athanasius speaks of the Nicene 
Council as having agreed that ‘the decisions of a previous 
— might be re-examined by a later one.’ ‘1 think,’ says 

r. Cowper, ‘the words in Constantine’s letter, taken in 
* connexion with the words last quoted from Athanasius, suffi- 
‘ ciently explain that this was an ancient custom; and that if 
* we had a full account of the Ancyrene Synod, we should find 
‘ that its members conformed to that custom by appealing to a 
‘future Council, which, therefore, the Emperor summons.’ 
Well, this would be intelligible enough if the Synod of Ancyra 
had been held after the Arian troubles began, and had discussed 
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the subject of Arianism. And Mr. Cowper evidently thought this 
was so; he says, in note 1 :—‘ Perhaps the Fathers at Ancyra, not 
‘ regarding their conclusions as final, adjourned with the inten- 
‘ tion of meeting there again; but Constantine overruled their 
‘ decision for the reasons stated in his letter, and required the 
‘ contemplated Council to be held at Nice in Bithynia. This 
‘view of the case invests the Ancyrene Synod with peculiar 
‘interest and importance; and I have, therefore, placed in the 
‘ Supplement a list of those who were present, extracted from 
‘the same MS. The Epistle will, perhaps, uot be very satis- 
‘ factory to those who maintain the exclusive right of the Pope 
* to call a General Council,’ &. Mr. Cowper had much better 
have left the Pope and the General Council alone. He will 
have quite enough to do to keep his own ground. 

The theory that there was a Synod at Ancyra on the Arian 
question, and that that Synod desired a larger Council to be 
summoned is, in itself, anything but impossible; and on the 
supposition of the genuineness of this letter, and of its title, would 
be almost certain, except for the one word ‘formerly.’ ‘ The 
‘ Synod of Bishops at Ancyra, of Galatia, consented formerly, 
‘ that it should be so.’ But this imaginary Synod was not THE 
Synod of Ancyra, even supposing this theory true. 

Mr. Cowper seems to consider received Ecclesiastical History 


unworthy of study: else he — have found that the date of 


the Synod of Ancyra, most probably, is a. p. 314—eleren years 
before the Council of Nice was summoned (too long for an 
adjournment); and five or six years before Arius broached 
his heresy. He would have found that the date rested on two 
lines of evidence. First, on internal evidence; the canons 
having been evidently made when the Church was fresh from 
persecution, and referring to the course to be adopted in regard 
to those who had lapsed. Secondly, from the names of the 
Bishops who subscribed the canons. 

Now this latter kind of evidence ought to have had great 
weight with Mr. Cowper, because he had this list of names in 
his Syriac MS. And by considering it, he would have been 
shown,—what in fact, with the slightest care and observation, 
any one might see for himself—that several of the Bishops 
of various sees who were at Ancyra, are different from the 
Bishops of the same sees who were at Nice. Now he had taken 
so much pains as to mark with asterisks the names of the An- 
cyrene Bishops, which ‘are also in the Nicene list ;’ but never 
seems to have inquired into, or thought of the difficulty of those 
bishops whose names are not in the Nicene list: but whose sees 
are named there, with other occupants. And these are very 
important sees, and occupied by very important prelates, whose 

NO. XCIX.—N.S. F 
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names stand out in the history of those times. Such are 
Antioch in Syria, the Parent Church of Gentile Christendom, 
ecclesiastically the Rome of the East. Vitalius was its Patriarch 
when the Council of Ancyra was held; Eustathius, a distin- 
guished character in the history of the Nicene period, when the 
Council was held at Nice. Tarsus of Cilicia—(names these 
which carry us back to Apostolic times, to the hallowed 
memories of Saints and Martyrs; now, alas! trodden down by 
the followers of the great false prophet)—this see, Tarsus of 
Cilicia, was occupied by Lupus at the former, by Theodorus at 
the latter Council. Nicomedia, the imperial city, was repre- 
sented by its bishop, Eusiteles, (7. e. Eustolius,) at Ancyra; by 
Arius’ great advocate, Eusebius, at Nice. So were Iconium and 
Perga of Pamphylia, by Peter and Epidaurus, at Ancyra; by 
Eulalius and Callicles, at Nice. Mr. Cowper might have re- 
cognised some of these names in the lists of the bishops which 
follow on the same page of his book—those who were at Neo- 
cexsarea, and at Gangra; and so might have traced the order 
in which these Councils succeeded each other, by noticing the 
changes which successive years made in removing from the 
scene of their earthly labours and sufferings, these survivors of 
the last persecutions. But he has done nothing of the kind. 
Had he gone to the usual sources of information, the Collections 
of Councils, he would have found five more Bishops at Ancyra 
than the Syriac gives; and he would also have been able to 
correct his own or the Syriac’s blunders; at least, he would 
have had those difficulties solved which he thus candidly 
states :— 


‘ Basilius of Amas g rm n Major (i.e. Amasea, what the letters g.r.m. n. are 
meant for, I cannot divine.)’—Analecta Nicena, p.35. 


They are meant for Armenia, as the reading in the margin of 
Labbé would have shown him (Amasea was afterwards the 
metropolis of the more recently-formed province of Heleno- 
pontus; hence the variations of MSS.), and Basilius of Amasea 
was by no means an unimportant person in the history of the 
time; and a re-inspection of the Syriac would have discovered 
the true reading. But, indeed, he need not have gone beyond 
his own list of Nicene subscriptions; for Eutychianus of Amasea 
occurs there among the Bishops of Armenia Major. 

So in the next name— 

‘ Philadelphus of Loliopolis of Galatia. (Loliopolis is called Juliopolis in 
the Nicene List.)’—Ibid. p. 35. 

And so it is in correct copies of the Ancyrene. Mr. Cowper 
did not know of, or did not think it worth his while to consult, 
‘ Ancient Maps,’ or works on ancient or ecclesiastical geography, 
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where he would have found the correct names of places; or 
‘ Bingham’s Antiquities,’ where one list (a Notitia) of Provinces 
and Sees is given, and other Notitie are there referred to; or 
the Oriens Christiana, where he would have found the lists of 
the Bishops under their different sees. Had he done so, he 
would have found the true use of these Syriac lists. They are 
not new, with one most important exception; they are not com- 
plete ; they are simply valuable as any fresh and early MS. is, in 
adjusting the balance of evidence for readings where existing 
MSS. differ. 

But a moment’s reflection ought to have convinced Mr.Cowper 
that his theory, that the Ancyrene Synod,—which is thereby 
‘invested with so much interest and importance,’ that he gives 
us the list of the Bishops who subscribed its canons,—‘ adjourned 
from Ancyra to Nice,’ nay, actually occasioned the calling of 
the Nicene Council, is annihilated by the fact that most of the 
Bishops who, according to his own list, were at Ancyra, dis- 
appear in this process of adjournment, and that others rise up 
in their places. Out of the thirteen whom the Syriac list gives 
as at Ancyra, five only are found at Nice, while of the remaining 
eight, the sees of seven are represented at Nice, not indeed by 
the prelates who were at Ancyra, but by their successors. 

Now, what pretensions has a person, so careless of evidence that 
is before his eyes and passing under his review—so ignorant too 
of all that is known on these subjects, and which may be found 
easily in common books of reference—what pretensions has he 
to discuss the question of the relation of the Synod of —— 
to that of Nice, to investigate the meaning of the letter he has 
discovered, or to set right the world on points of ancient history 
on which hitherto they have been mistaken? He ought at least 
to read before he writes. But what are we to say of the letter 
itself? Why, thus much,— 

I. If the words in the title of the letter be correct, then 
there was, no doubt, a synod at Ancyra, which suggested the 
assembling of a larger synod, and occasioned the Gicumenical 
Council of Nice: but it is not what the letter calls it, ‘ the 
Synod of Ancyra:’ it is a synod hitherto unknown to history : 
wholly unheard of; still, that there should have been such a 
synod, which produced the Council of Nice, if true, is an 
addition to our information most interesting and valuable : 
only we must remember that we have to account for that word 
‘formerly ’ in the letter. 

II. If the title be not authentic—which of the two we think 
the better line for Mr. Cowper to take—then on the supposition 
of the genuineness of the letter, we must imagine that the Synod 
of Ancyra, which was a very important ual indeed, gathering 
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together as itdid the Bishopsof the chief Sees, from the Hellespont 
to the Euphrates, from Armenia down to Palestine, made some 
rule or expressed some judgment on the calling of larger synods 
to decide controversies between different branches of the Church; 
to which Constantine refers, as a reason for a general council. 
For thus much seems to be implied in this interpretation of the 
letter. This also would be a new fact: there is no trace what- 
ever of it in the extant canons of the council; there is not a 
whisper breathed respecting it in ecclesiastical history. But is 
it true? Is the letter containing it authentic? 

Yes, Mr. Cowper says, such a letter was known to have 
existed; Eusebius says Constantine wrote one. Why, this 
very circumstance is the temptation to the forger; it at once 
ae a colour to his invention: just as the lost Apology of 

elito suggested a fictitious title for that other Syriac forgery, 
which Mr. Cowper and Mr. Cureton alike put forward as genuine. 

Suppose the letter be not authentic, as the difficulties which 
hamper every possible explanation of these words about Ancyra 
suggest; and that the very clause which the forger inserted, in 
order to give his production the air of a genuine composition, 
proves it to be a forgery—and this no uncommon case in a false 
story. What then? Why, Mr. Cowper’s discovery proves 
what is vulgarly known as a mare’s nest; and the Pope may 
breathe freely again for a little while. His last chance is not 
gone. ‘There may yet be a discovery of the true letter of Con- 
stantine, and it may contain the desired evidence of the Holy 
Father’s exclusive right to advise or summon councils. 

And we suspect the letter is a forgery, and that these words 
prove it; and that they were inserted for the very purpose of 
making it look genuine. Let it be remembered that these Syriac 
scribes were not well-informed historians, nor acute critics. They 
had but a limited stock of knowledge; but they had Jists of coun- 
cils and canons, and among these in this very volume of precious 
antiquity, they had, as Mr. Cowper informs us, the canons of 
Nice, Ancyra, Neocewsarea, &c., with the statement that the 
Council of Ancyra ‘ was held before that of Nice, which is placed 
first because of its importance.’ This one bit of information 
they had; it is to be found in all the Collections of Canons; for 
those that Mr. Cowper finds in Syriac, he will find in all lan- 
guages; they are the canons accepted by the universal Church 
(except that the unorthodox Syrian omits those of Ephesus) ; 
and among them the Canons of Ancyra were the earliest ; and 
so there is this notice, as a kind of explanation why Nice is put 
first in order, though it was not first in time. ‘ This Council 
(of Ancyra) was held before that of Nice.’ On this the forger 
builds his romance, and frames his letter of Constantine, and 
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makes the earlier Council of Ancyra agree to hold the Council 
of Nice; and in his heading represents Constantine as sum- 
moning the bishops from Ancyra to Nice. If this is not the 
true explanation, where is an explanation to be found which 
will ae the title consistent with the letter, and both with the 
known facts of history ? 

We have done with Ancyra and the letter. But we think 
the Pope’s friends may fairly ask Mr. Cowper to allege some 
arguments for its authenticity, stronger than the fact that it 
existed in Syriac, or even in Greek (for which last statement 
we do not see that he alleges any evidence whatever), in the 
sixth century. 

But what are we to say of S. Athanasius’s well-known words 
about one council re-examining what had been decided in an 
earlier one, hitherto supposed to refer to quite a different sub- 
ject, which Mr. Cowper wishes to bring to bear on Con- 
stantine’s letter? Mr. Cowper was not content with M. de 
Broglie’s citation of it. He examined the passage himself (Apol. 
cont. Arian., ii, § 22), and rightly observes that Athanasius 
speaks of it as an 00s wadavor, only noticed and recommended 
by the Council of Nice. But did he not observe that Atha- 
nasius is speaking of councils judging on persons, not doctrines, 
and having had their decisions re-examined and reversed ? 
Whilst, by his theory, the Council of Ancyra asked to have a 
larger council, not to re-examine their own decision, if they had 
made any, but to confirm it: or, which would be more likely, 
to decide that which they felt themselves incompetent to deter- 
mine; and that, probadly, on a point of doctrine. 


II. The other document which Mr. Cowper considers to be 
an important addition to the history of the Nicene Council, is a 
Syriac list of the bishops who subscribed it. This list is un- 
doubtedly valuable ; just as the discovery of a new manuscript of 
such a list might be, in that it affords fresh readings, which may 
confirm, illustrate, or correct old ones. That is, so far as it is 
important to have a list of the names and sees of the subscribing 
bishops, exact in the spelling of their names, and in the designa- 
tions of the cities where their churches were; so far it is im- 
portant. And it is also, no doubt, important as confirming the 
authenticity of the lists previously known, and existing in many 
other MSS. In that way it corresponds to the Coptic list 
which was published many years ago, and reprinted in the 
‘ Spicilegium Solesmense ;’ only that was not complete. 

What we regret in Mr. Cowper's treatment of this subject, is 
his putting forth his Syriac list as superior to any previously 
extant, and suppressing any distinct statement respecting the 
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other lists, It certainly has not all the names which occur in the 
well-known Latin lists; and we think that the omission of some 
lies with the Syriac: so that we cannot subscribe to Mr. Cowper's 
statement, that this list is the most complete that has been pub- 
lished. The MS. which contains it does indeed appear to be 
earlier than any other; and this is a great advantage. But we 
should hesitate in assenting to the statement that it is the most 
correct. Of course, in lists of names of persons and places, and 
those foreign to the country of the successive transcribers of the 
MSS., blunders of all kinds will arise, and, accordingly, each 
extant copy has blunders of its own, and each is useful for cor- 
recting the rest. But we cannot undertake to say, if they were 
counted, which would have most blunders; but we do not see 
any pre-eminent accuracy in the Syriac. And the Greek and 
Latin names appear so strange in their Oriental dress, that we 
cannot but prefer them in Greek or Latin: Faustus and Quin- 
tus are more intelligible than Pontus and Conatus. The Syriac 
and the Coptic are certainly helpful in the Oriental and Egyptian 
provinces, as they give their own names to the places they 
mention: thus the Coptic has Cois, and Thmuis, and Siut, for 
Egyptian sees; and in the Syriac, Mabug and Tadmor, in the 
place of Hierapolis and Palmyra, the Greek names found in the 
other lists. So far the Syriac will be useful to some hard- 
working ‘scholar who may, at a future time, rectify the errors 
of the different lists, and give us the true names of the bishops 
and their sees, with such illustrations of each as the fragmentary 
records of contemporary history supply. 

Mr. Cowper has done very little in this way ; and he is either 
ignorant of the sources of information respecting them, or care- 
lessly or wilfully suppresses what he knows. It would have 
been only a business-like course to have said what lists are 
already extant, and where they were to be found. But he does 
nothing of the kind. He does not mention the Collections of 
Councils, in which any of his readers would find the lists as 
they were extant in Europe. We are left in utter ignorance of 
them by Mr. B. H. C., except that there is a Lat. 1 and a 
Lat. 2; and we might very reasonably suspect, that he knew 
nothing about Lat. 1 and Lat. 2 beyond what he found in the 
‘ Spicilegium Solesmense,’ where, and where only, so far as we 
know, the titles Lat. 1 and Lat. 2 are found. The fact is, that 
in Labbe’s original edition of the Councils a list is given derived 
from four different MSS., the variations of which are noted in 
the margin. Another sugh list was printed from another MS. 
by Harduin, and both are reprinted by Mansi, with occasional 
corrections of the names of Bishops from such sources as 
Epiphanius and Athanasius. It would have been better if Mr. 
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Cowper had stated this, and that his Syriac list, so far from 
being new, is only in fact these lists (for they are substantially 
the same) in another language. This would have put the real 
value of the Syriac in its true light. In addition to these Latin 
lists, is the imperfect Coptic version of the same of which we 
have spoken. There is also a fragment in Greek put forth as a 
portion of the Subscriptions, which belongs to a much later 
council; it will be found in Mansi. And another wonderful list 
of exactly 318 names in Arabic, which was printed by Selden in 
his Eutychius, but which appears to have been made up by 
some forger of a late date, out of the real lists, out of historical 
notices, and not least of all out of his own imagination. 

In the ‘ Spicilegium Solesmense’ the Coptic and the Latin lists 
of Labbé and Harduin are given in three parallel columns, but 
without the variations of the MSS., which often supply the true 
reading. Mr. Cowper seems to have taken these lists, compared 
his own Syriac list with them, and so made notes of their agree- 
ment and difference. He seems scarcely to have used the Latin 
lists at all. If he had, he would have found other variations 
from the Syriac copy; e.g. he would have found four names 
more in the province of Pisidia, two in that of Isauria, and great 
differences in the later, the European provinces. 

To have consulted the most obvious books of reference on 
the subject on which he is writing, is what may reasonably be 
expected of any one who publishes statements and investiga- 
tions such as Mr. Cowper’s notes contain. It would not be fair 
to expect more. We have therefore thus far confined ourselves 
to what might have been learnt in Labbé, Harduin, or Mansi. 
Beyond these we have not yet gone. Information as to what is 
extant on subjects of ecclesiastical antiquity is so scattered ; the 
documents are found in places so unlikely; and there is so entire a 
want of catalogues of the dispersed knowledge, or of guide-books 
through its mazes, that a writer may well be ignorant of much 
that might be known. We mention, therefore, without im- 
puting ignorance to Mr. Cowper, what is, if not, in the one copy 
that has been printed, ‘the most complete and the most curious,’ 
yet is, we apprehend, the most genuine form of the list of 
Bishops who were at the Council of Nicza. 

It is a Greek list, compiled or recorded by Theodore, a 
Reader in the Church of Constantinople, best known by his 
Latin title as Theodorus Lector. His extracts of Ecclesiastical 
History are found in the common collections of the Ecclesiastical 
Historians ; but besides these he made an Epitome or Compen- 
dium of Church History by putting together extracts from 
Sozomen, and filling these up with shorter extracts from Socrates 
and Theodores; thus making an Historia Tripartita. One copy 
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of this MS. had belonged to Leo Allatius, and was used by 
Valesius in his edition of the Ecclesiastical Historians, to settle 
the readings of the text; Montfaucon had another ; a third is 
said to be in the Bodleian Library ; and a fourth in the Library 
of S. Mark at Venice. Out of this list a catalogue of the Nicene 
Fathers was printed by Morelli the Librarian, in his Biblio- 
theca MS. Greca et Latina, pp. 225, sqq., in the pages preceding 
which the information we have given will be found. 

Socrates in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ lib. 1, c. 13, says, ‘1 
‘ conceive it the part of a lover of knowledge to put down here 
‘ the names of the bishops who assembled at Nicza, so far as I 
‘ have been able to find them, and of what province, and what 
‘ city each was, and the time at which they assembled: “ Hosius, 
‘ Bishop of Corduba, of Spain, I so believe as is written above: 
‘of Rome, Vito and Vincentius, Presbyters; of Egypt, Alex- 
‘ander; of Antioch the Great, Eustathius; of Jerusalem, Ma- 
‘ carius ; Harpocration of Cynon ;” and of the rest whose names 
‘are set down fully in the Synodicon of Athanasius, Bishop 
‘of Alexandria.’ 

We wish to draw Mr. Cowper's attention to the fact that 
when Socrates wrote, the names were extant in a complete list 
in a work of S. Athanasius. This fact (though it has to be 
reconciled with Theodore’s incomplete list) has an important 
bearing on the question raised by Mr. Cowper, as to the numbers 
who were present at the Council. He will also observe that 
Socrates places first after Rome, the Bishops of the three great 
sees, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem; and then follows the 
name found first among the Bishops of Egypt. 

Now, in this place in the Compendium of Theodorus Lector, 
there is inserted a list of Bishops corresponding very nearly 
to the Latin list in the Councils, but still more to Mr. Cow- 
per’s Syriac. At the end of this Theodorus says, ‘ Of so many 
‘have we been able to find the names: but as yet we have 
‘not found the names of the others.’ One of the most im- 
portant circumstances in the list is the insertion of the name 
of Paphnutius among the Bishops of the Thebaid, but without 
the name of his see; and that of Nicolaus of Myra among the 
Bishops of Lycia; these are in no other lists. 

The list is evidently the same as the Syriac. The order of 
the provinces is the same, and the order of the names in the pro- 
vinces, with now and then a slight dislocation caused by the 
errors of some of the copyists. Thus, Eustathius, Patriarch of 
oe is made Bishop of Seleucia in this way; the original 
ist ran :— 


‘ Eustathius of Antioch, 
Zenobius of Seleucia,’ 
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The copyist’s eye deceived him; and ‘of Antioch,’ and ‘ Zeno- 
bius,’ have slipped out. In Libya the Greek list has ‘ Lower 
Libya,’ with ‘Titus of Patronius’ in it. It omits Marinus 
and Badonius in Phenicia; Theodore of Tarsus, in Cilicia ; the 
Chorepiscopi, Doron and Stephen, in Cappadocia; the title ‘ of 
Pisidia,’ and Eulalius and Telemachus, the first two names in 
it. It omits Rufus and Eulalius in Bithynia. It supplies 
‘ Aquila, Chorepiscopus,’ as the last name but one in Isauria; 
a name obviously wanted in the Syriac to make up the 17 
which the heading says there are. 

We conclude that in this Greek copy we have a transcript, 
copied or printed carelessly, of the list which Theodore considered 
to be most genuine: and that the Syriac is possibly a very early 
translation of this list—since the MS., if of the date a.p. 501, 
was written in the lifetime of Theodore—or a translation of a 
list current at the time, which he also adopted. Into this he 
or some of his copyists inserted Paphnuthius as one known to 
have been at the Council, and Nicolas, because he was a great 
Bishop, said to be there. These additions seem, as we have 
said, to be peculiar to this Greek list. From the same source 
the Latin and Coptic translations are evidently derived. The 
Bodleian MS. of Theodore might supply the list in a still more 
perfect form. By such comparison the lists would by their 
variations mutually correct and supply the defects of each other ; 
and vindicate themselves probably from the sneers which Mr. 
Cowper very foolishly throws out against them, as if the names 
were occasionally invented to try to fill the numbers. 

For Mr. Cowper is not content with printing and translating, 
and briefly annotating on this Syriac edition of the names of 
subscribers to the Council. He has some views of his own re- 
specting the number of Bishops who were present at the Council : 
and though he has not apparently made up his own mind on the 
subject, he communicates his suspicions to his readers, and the 
various conjectures which present themselves to him. This he 
does in the following passage, which is a note upon these con- 
cluding words of the Syriac list : 

‘ The names of the Bishops and of their cities end, which are 
* in all 220, because the names of the Western Bishops were not 
‘ written,’’”° 


*(110) The reason here assigned is the common one, but, it is scarcely 
borne out by the facts. The names of several European bishops are 
actually found in the list. But what is most extraordinary is, that if we 
leave out the two presbyters from Rome, the actual number of episcopal 
signatures is two hundred and eighteen, and not three hundred and 
eighteen, as almost universally stated. This singular difference of a 
hundred reminds us of the Septuagint Chronology. There may have been 
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more present at the Council, as Eusebius himself gives about 250, and he 
knew something of it. But then, the names of not a few who are said to 
have been at Nice, are absent from this (and other) catalogues. Perhaps 
they were not there, as we are quite sure some were not, whose names are 
in the other catalogues, which bear the most palpable signs of having 
been tampered with, Even Pitra’s editor exclaims, “In cauda venenum : 
Provincia omnes, quarum catalogus clare incipit, in tenebris desinunt.” 
In other words, to serve a purpose, names of places and of persons have 
been invented to make up the number. How unlikely that the names of 
such as were there should be omitted! But we may reply again: that 
such as we do not find here, omitted to subscribe, because they left before 
the business closed, or for some other strong reason: Each of these 
explanations may apply to some, but there is every probability that the 
Syriac translator omitted no names which he found in his copy. Indeed, 
he distinctly affirms as much by saying, that they were 220 in all; and 
accounts for the absence of the rest. He therefore believed that 318 fathers 
were present, 

‘It is worth while to compare the explanation, “ Because the names of 
the Western bishops were not written,” with what the Emperor says in his 
circular letter. He fixes upon Nicea partly because he wishes to have 
the bishops of Italy and the rest of Europe. Of course they were there, 
and yet they alone, or nearly so, are not represented in the lists! If they 
were present, why did they not subscribe more generally? If they were 
absent, whose authority did they confess in the Church? 

‘As wih the 318 of the Nicene council, so is it with the council of 
Chalcedon, with its fabulous twice 318, or 636 holy fathers: a list in our 
ancient MS. gives but 362. In the same way the 150 of Constantinople 
are reduced to 135, some of whom, as in the case of Chalcedon, were 
proxies. It is so with the smaller councils of Ancyra, Neocwsarea, 
Gangra, and Antioch, in the same volume; all give one result, The fact 
respecting Chalcedon is very significant, as the volume from which our 
extracts are made was translated from Syriac into Greek exactly half a 
century only after the council was held. It is a charitable supposition 
that the numbers invited have by inadvertence been put down for the 
os present.’'—Awalecta Nicena: Fragments relating to the Council of 

ice, p. 34, 


The observations we have already made, and the facts we have 
elicited in illustration of Mr. B. H. Cowper’s acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history, show how little weight is due to any opinion 
he may express. The animus of this passage is plain. He wishes 
to insinuate, at least, that the number who were present at the 
Councils is exaggerated by ecclesiastical historians. 

The passage we have cited is a curious instance of thinking 
aloud; of changing one’s mind, and taking a different view in 
every line one writes. But why should Mr. Cowper doubt 
the correctness of the number at Nicewa? Why, for these 
reasons :— 

I. That if you deduct the two presbyters who signed as 
proxies of the Bishop of Rome, have then you 218 left; and as 
in the LX-X. Chronology there is an alteration of a hundred years 
in every generation, so it is implied there may have been a 
similar alteration here. 
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II. That the number summoned may have been put for the 
number present. 

What are these suppositions of bare possibilities when they 
are opposed to all facts, except the lists which remain, which are 
professedly deficient, and for some reason or other do not con- 
tain the names of some who were known to have been present ? 
How could the number summoned be put for the number pre- 
sent, when the authorities distinctly say that so many were 
present: and how could 218 be the true number, when the 
lowest estimate of a contemporary is ‘ about 250? 

This indeed Mr. Cowper allows: for it was so stated by ‘ Euse- 
bius himself, ‘and he Con something of it.’ Is Mr. Cowper 
aware how many others, who also knew something of it, have 
stated the number to have been far greater? Is he aware that 
the Emperor himself in his letter to the Christians of the empire 
from the Council, said that there were ‘more than 300 Bishops’ pre- 
sent; and speaks again of the consent of 300." It is hard to say 
what authority should weigh more with us than that of a public 
document, sent forth from the Emperor throughout the world ; 
and that stating a fact of a most patent kind, which any one could 
have contradicted, if it had been such a palpable exaggeration. 
Another person who ‘knew something of it’ was Eustathius, 
the Patriarch of Antioch; and he, in a sermon to his own 
people just after the Council, set the number at 270, but said 
there were so many, that he could not speak with certainty.’ 
Athanasius, too, ‘knew something of it:’ he, in his work on 
Synods, says there were 300; in his letter on the Decrees of 
the Synod, ‘300, more or less;’ and in his letter to the Bishops 
of Africa says expressly that 318 were assembled (cvveN Oovtwr). 
Pope Julius, in a public letter preserved in 8. Athanasius, three 
times speaks of them as 300. Hilary, who took an active part 
in the Councils that followed, and was associated with many 
Bishops who were at Nice, of all parties, says, in his Historical 
Fragments, there were ‘300 and more ;’ and in his book against 
Constantius, that there were 318. These are the statements 
of contemporaries made at various times from the very day of 
the Council itself, almost continuously for thirty or forty years. 
The variations are only such as might be expected, when men 
spoke generally ; and the vague statements must be determined 
by the precise ones. Epiphanius, writing just fifty years after 
the Council was held, expressly states that there were 318 
Bishops present, and that their names were extant at his day. 
And 318, as it is the one precise number given, is uniformly 





1 Constantine's letter in Socrates’ History, book i. chap. 8. 
2 Cited by Theodoret, H. E. i. 7. 
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stated as the true number during the next twenty years, by 
Pope Liberius, by S. Ambrose, by Paschasius, by Jerome, and 
Rufinus. Why then dispute the fact on the ground of these lists 
of subscribers; when we know that men who were at the 
Council, even most distinguished men, whose names will be 
preserved to all future ages, are not mentioned in the list? 
Paphnutius from Egypt, the distinguished advocate for clergy 
retaining their wives, and Spyridion, the noble but simple 
minded confessor from Cyprus, and Cyriacus of Mysia, men- 
tioned by S. Athanasius. It is quite certain that the list is 
not complete: and many probable reasons may be assigned for 
this, as (a), on the supposition that our lists are taken from the 
subscriptions, that the signature of the Metropolitan should stand 
for those of his whole province ; and this would be the true ex- 
planation of the note that the Bishops of Europe did not sub- 
scribe: which Mr. B. H. C. conceives is negatived by the fact 
that there are subscriptions of some western Bishops. Mr. Cowper 
says, ‘of course they were there; yet their signatures do not 
appear, &c.’ If he admit that they were there and did not 
subscribe, it is enough. That they of the West assented to the 
Creed is beyond all question. They were most influential in 
advocating it. Thus Cecilianus of Carthage would sign for the 
African Church—the Bishop of Rome by his proxies for Italy 3 
Hosius for Spain; Nicasius of Divio, whoever he was, for 
Gaul, including probably our own countrymen; and Theophi- 
lus for the Goths. It is certain, we repeat, that the Western 
Bishops were attached to the Creed; so that the non-appear- 
ance of their names must be attributed to some cause which 
we are not acquainted with. They may have left before the 
Canons were fully settled and the sahetiatiens made. It is well 
known that the detention of Bishops at Synods was a great 
inconvenience to them: and we may imagine what in those 
days must have been a journey of our Bishops to the shores of 
the Hellespont. All this we say on the supposition that these 
lists are made from the subscriptions; but (d) it is not im- 
probable that they were made from historical accounts of those 
who were present; or from such information as 8. Athanasius 
could collect: and that the western Bishops being little known 
to the Greek writers, the names of their Metropolitans only 
could be ascertained. There are difficulties either way. 


III. But we must pass on to notice a few names which Mr. 
Cowper prints in English without the Syriac in a leaf of Sup- 
plement : and which he gives us without a word to indicate their 
value. These are the names of some of the Bishops who were 
present at the Council of Laodicea. He gives also lists of the 
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Bishops who were at Ancyra, Neocesarea, Gangra, and An- 
tioch; but these we already have from other sources, and there- 
fore only gain assistance for correcting our lists, whilst the list 
of the Bishops at Laodicea, so far as we know—for, after what 
we have said, we feel that it becomes us to speak cautiously on 
such a subject—is absolutely new. 

And, if the list be authentic, its importance is great—so far 
as anything of this kind can be called great—in that it goes far 
to determine the date of this Council. It is a Council of con- 
siderable interest, not only from the great number of its canons, 
and the light they throw on many of the ecclesiastical usages 
of the period, as well as on many superstitions, but especi- 
ally to many of us from the list of Canonical Books which 
are given in the concluding Canon; a list continually alleged for 
our Canon as against Rome. This Canon, it is true, is wanting, 
so Mr. Cowper informs us, in the Syriac, as it is also in some 
Western MSS. But this is a question we cannot engage with 
at present. 

The date of this Council has hitherto been, within certain 
limits, matter of absolute uncertainty. There has been no suf- 
ficient means of determining it. It a scarcely been a subject 
of dispute, from the very want of materials in the way of 
evidence to dispute about. Baronius put it in the year 320: 
he saw, rightly we think, signs that it was an early council ; 
and he wished it to be held before Arianism arose, that it might 
not be said of these Canons, as of those of Antioch, that they 
were made by Arianisers. But one of the Canons mentions, 
with other heretics, the Photinians; and orders that their 
baptism shall not be recognised. It is true, as it was rejoined, 
that some copies had not the word ‘ Photinians’ (what has the 
Syriac ?): still the appearances which there were of the Council 
being later than that of Nice seemed to counterbalance other 
considerations ; and while the Collections of Councils leave the 
date blank, various years between 360 and 372 have been 
suggested, as the time at which it was held; with little other 
ground, than that of the time within which the school of Photinus 
might have acquired sufficient influence to lead a Council to 
condemn, as invalid, the baptism ministered by his followers. 

Our own view is, that the mention of the Photinians is out 
of place, and not a genuine part of the Canon. In other respects, 
the matter of the Canons would lead us to fix a much earlier date 
for them. But now, by Mr. Cowper's publication of the names 
of the Bishops who were present, if they be authentic—and in a 
prima facie view, we see no reason to doubt it, except that they 
are all found in other lists--we may go very near the time at 
which it was held. 
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The force of the argument from the names of the Bishops, 
will appear both from the list of those who were at Laodicea, 
and also from the list of the Bishops who were at the Council 
of Antioch, called the Council of the Dedication, a.p. 340 or 
341; that Council of moderate men, the followers of the literary 
Bishop of Cesarea, the historian Eusebius, who counselled 
—_ and avoided extremes, and abhorred excessive zeal, and 

ept on good terms with the court, and condemned and banished 
S. Athanasius. Alas! how many of them had voted with him 
in the unanimous acceptance of the Creed of Nicza, and in the 
condemnation of Arius: but having done that, and protested 
once for all, they thought now, fifteen years after, it was better 
to be at peace, and to sacrifice the Bishop of Alexandria. 

We will first give from Mr. Cowper’s Analecta the list of the 
Bishops who were at the Council of Laodicea, retaining the 
asterisks by which he marks the names which are also in the 
Nicene list. We ought to premise that the commencement of 
the list is wanting. 


THOSE WHO WERE AT LAODICEA. 


Of Palestine. Theodotus,* 
Moses of Castabala* of Cilicia. (Theodotus?) 
Manicius of Hamath of Syria.* Of various provinces : 
Patricius, Of Ceele Syria. 
Etherius. Of Pheenicia. 
Jacob of Nisibis of Syria.* Of Palestine. 
Agapius of Seleucia * of Isauria. Of Arabia. 
Magnus of Damascus* of Pheenicia. Of Mesopotamia. 
fEneas of Accho of Pheenicia.* Of Cilicia. 
Anatolius of Emesa* of Phoenicia. Of Isauria. 
Macedon of Mopsuestia* of Cilicia, _—_—_— 
Peter of Gindara of Syria.* (') Called Cyrnon in Nicene list. 
Corion () of Philadelphia.* 


We now give the list of the Bishops who were at Antioch, 
in 340 or 341, and among them, we mark with an L those who 
are in the list of Laodicea, and with an N those who were at 
Nice. We take the list from the Latin, in the Collections of 
Councils, as the sees are given in it, which are not given in the 
Syriac; and enclose with [ ] the names which are not in the 
Syriac list. 


Provincia Palestine : Provincia Arabia Petree : 
N Eusebius Gadarensis. N f Nicomachus Bostrorum, | 
N [Cyrion Philadelphiz,] L 
Provincia Phenicia : Provincia Mesopotamie : 
N Anatolius Emisenus, L N #therius Edessenus, L 
N —— Ptolemaidis,] L N [Antiochus Rhesinatis, | 
N Magnus Damascenus, L N [Jacobus Nisibensis, | 
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Provincia Syria Celes: N Hesychius Alexandrie Minoris, 

N Archelaus Dolichenus, N [Moyses Castabalz,] L 
N Alphius Apamez N Nicetas Flaviadis, f 
W Beseus Zourmatic N [Narcissus Irenopolis, ] 
N [Mauricius ‘Epiphania L N Tarcondimantus Agerates. 
N | Petrus Gindarensis, | L 
N {Paulus Neocesariensis, | : P : 
N [ Piperius Samosatenus, | N Agapius Seleucia, L 
N Theodorus Laodicez, N a Vasadensis, 
N Svyricus Cyrreti is. Eustathius 

yricus Cyrreticensis ; Patricias, t 

Provincia Cilicia : [Alexander, &c.,]} 

N Macedonius Mopsuestiensis, L 


Provincia Isauria : 


It will be seen that the Syriac gives the Oriental names of 
Hamath and Accho, the Latin gives the Greek names, Epi- 
phania and Ptolemais. Of course, Gadarensis ought to be 
Cesariensis too. 

We do not pause to correct more names: but we would ob- 
serve that, supposing the lists genuine, the Council of Laodicea 
must have been very near, in point of time, to that of Antioch, 
probably shortly after it: as a sign of this, its Canons are placed 
in the ancient collections next after those of Antioch. And an 
examination of the dates, when particular Bishops named in it 
had vacated the sees and others succeeded them, confirms this. 
For instance,— 

Mauricius of Epiphania was succeeded by Eustathius, a noted 
Arian, who held this see at the time of the Council of Phi- 
lippolis, a.p. 347. 

Again, S. James of Nisibis died ‘ many years ’ (multos annos) 
before Julian visited that city (which was a.p. 363), according 
to Gennadius; whilst, on other grounds he is supposed to have 
lived to a.p. 350, being mentioned by Philostorgius at the third 
siege of Nisibis; others make him die a.p. 338. 

Agapius of Seleucia was succeeded by Neonas: and Neonas 
was Bishop when the Council was held there a.p. 359. 

Lastly, Anatolius (it might seem) did not continue Bishop 
of Emesa long after 341; inasmuch as the Arian party, after 
having failed in their object of making Eusebius (a native of 
Emesa) Bishop of Alexandria, endeavoured, against the will of 
the people, to consecrate him Bishop of Emesa. This was in 
or soon after A.D. 341, but we do not know what circumstances 
made it vacant. Indeed, we need scarcely say that difficulties 
arise at almost every step in these chronological investigations : 
it is enough for us to indicate the nature of the evidence, and 
the bearing of these lists on Church History. 

And these grounds, coinciding with one another, would go to 
prove that if the list be authentic, the Council of Laodicea 
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was, at latest, held not long after that of Antioch, z.e. between 
340 and 347: and the names of the Bishops betray the fact 
that, like those of Antioch, they belonged to the Arianising fac- 
tion. But their canons were good and useful. So the Church 
accepted them, and they became embodied in her rules. The 
fact that the only names of the Laodicean Bishops remaining, 
are of the list of Antiochene Bishops, is remarkable, and naturally 
excites suspicion. 

Having gained so much from Mr. Cowper’s book, we would 
gladly part with him in good humour: thanking him for his 
little book, and recommending most strongly to him the old 
proverb, Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

We ought to add that the Syriac portion is very nicely 
lithographed, and that only 250 copies are printed. It is also 
worthy of notice that Mr. Cowper complains of the putting 
together of the Syriac in binding; the leaves of the MSS. being 
thrown into confusion, continuous portions being quite severed 
from each other. And we ought to observe in conclusion, that 
if the date of a.p. 501 assigned to the MS. be correct, its agree- 
ment with the Greek would give us a security that we have 
the text of the fourth century for the many canons of early 
councils which the volume contains. This is manifestly the 
case with the two canons.of the Council of Nice, sixth and 
seventh, given by Mr. Cowper: and when this is the case, it 
is plain that the Greek original is in every way preferable; 
the translation is useful as a testimony to the correctness of 
the text, not to the meaning of the original. Only it is ever 
to be kept in mind that the Syriac Christians became severed 
from the Catholic Church in the fifth century, and that these 
MSS. are written and preserved either by Nestorians or Mono- 
physites: and must therefore at all times be examined with 
especial reference to this circumstance. Mr. Cowper's publi- 
cation contains an illustration of the work of each of these 
bodies: the Nestorians omitting from the Collection of Canons 
those of the Council of Ephesus; the Monophysites having an 
heretical creed, falsely bearing the name of S. Athanasius. 





Art. IV.—Paraméswara-jnydna-gébshtht. A Dialogue of the 
Knowledge of the Supreme Lord, in which are compared the 
Claims of Christianity and Hindiism, and various Questions of 
Indian Religion and Literature fairly discussed. 

‘Ii seviant in vos, qui nesciant, quanto labore Veritas acquiritur.’— 
St. Augustine. 


‘Cum homines DEUM querunt facillime debent ignoscere 
errantibus in tanti investigatione Secreti.’—Jd. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1856. 


Wuat a wonderful change have the events of the last few 
months caused in the knowledge which English people possess 
of the geography of India and the East! Before the Mutiny 
broke out, the mass of people—and amongst them must, in this 
instancc, be included a large portion of the reading public, and 
of persons fairly acquainted with the subjects of the day, and 
tolerably well read in history—knew almost nothing of that 
immense empire which, after being retained for so long a period, 
has been well-nigh lost to us; and which seems, if one may 
venture to prophesy, destined to play a more conspicuous part 
than it has ever yet done in the annals of the world. Perhaps 
many, even of the readers of this Review, had vague and 
indistinct notions of the connexion between it and the mother 
country ; or, if acquainted with the history of British India, 
were little familiar with that wonderful country which, for 
thousands of years, has variously influenced the fortunes of 
other Eastern countries, and has indirectly affected the in- 
terests of the remote nations of the West. be the real amount 
of knowledge which we possess of its history, whether ancient 
or modern—of the character and affinities of the tribes which 
have from time to time been dominant in this immense 
peninsula—of their religions, their modes of life, the relations in 
which the natives stand, both to each other and to other tribes, 
—it would be absurd to suppose that the public at large are 
much more learned than they were six months ago. No one, 
however, can deny that an interest has been excited amongst all 
classes, quite unparalleled by anything that he can remember 
in his own time. The eager desire for fresh news, which 
characterises all seasons of great excitement, has spread itself 
even to the very lowest classes of the population, and the 
increased, and increasing facility of transmitting intelli- 
gence, only serves to whet the appetite which it both creates 
and to some extent gratifies. The feverish excitement which 
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prevails, first for the telegraphic messages, followed by the 
eager desire for the mail, for which people must wait at least 
two or three days, the anxiety to know details of what at first 
reaches us only in mere outline statements, are phenomena 
which, from the nature of the case, never can have been wit- 
nessed before. The nature of the intelligence is such as has 
at no time been surpassed in interest, and the mode of its 
arrival has kept the interest up altogether unabated for six 
entire months. The Indian Mail is looked for as anxiously 
now as it was in July of last year. It would be absurd to 
suppose that the thrilling interest that is felt in matters that 
have gone on, and are still going on, in various parts of India, 
has told in any practical way upon the mass of people in this 
country ; or even much increased the available knowledge of 
those who are most familiar with Eastern affairs. On the 
contrary, it is much to be feared, that writers in newspapers 
and reviews have exercised a very baneful influence over the 
people’s mind, by speaking strongly and dogmatically of sub- 
jects of which we who live in this country are by no means 
competent judges. Many who write as if they were quite at 
home with their subject, seem entirely ignorant even of the 
physical condition of the country; the state of the roads, 
for instance, the modes of communication, &c. And we believe 
most are profoundly in the dark as to the real character of the 
people with whom we have to deal. 

We have heard it remarked by a clergyman who spent some 
time in the West Indies, that before he left England he fancied 
that he possessed some acquaintance with human nature, but 
that when he found himself in the midst of negroes, he dis- 
covered that his acquaintance was only with white nature. 
Making allowance for the slight exaggeration which this mode 
of expression adopts, there can be no doubt that the remark 
would apply with much stronger force to the contrast exhibited 
between Resesees and Asiatic character and custom. West 
Indian negroes differ from Europeans as children from grown 
people ; but the natives of India have hereditary traditions and 
national habits of which such comparison would convey no idea. 
We shall speak at large on this subject in the sequel of this 
paper; for the present we do not wish to lay so much stress on 
the ignorance of Eastern customs and modes of thought under 
which we labour, as on the manifest tendency, exhibiting itself 
in various quarters, to become better acquainted with every- 
thing belonging to India. And the first instalment of this 
knowledge consists, as we began by saying, in an improved 
acquaintance with the geography of the country. Most of us 
are familiar now with what till lately was little known; viz. the 
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information contained in the first chapter of Mrs. Speir’s interest- 
ing work on ancient India. People who were only disgusted 
with the endless repetition of pores and abads as terminations, and 
who really never stopped to enquire even into the meanings of 
these syllables, must feel as if it were impossible they should 
ever forget the exact localities, the relative distances, the size of 
the towns and villages, the number and situation of the inde- 
pendent and protected provinces, and all other such pieces of 
information as can be gathered from a good map and its accom- 
panying explanations. 

It will perhaps in the next generation scarcely be credited 
that the generality of people knew no more of Indian geography 
than the fact that the country extends over about thirty 
degrees of latitude, and in its greatest breadth more than twenty 
of longitude—that English dominien extends over more than 
twenty different states, and that twenty more are under its pro- 
tection, whilst a small portion still remains independent, and 
under the rule of native princes; that the country is bounded 
on the north-east by the mountain range of the Himalaya and 
the Ganges; on the west by the Indus. Let us not be accused 
of overstating the ignorance of the present or the past genera- 
tion as to the geegraphy and history of India: it will be in the 
recollection of many of our readers, that twenty-five years ago 
the authorities of the University of Oxford issued their notice 
for the subject of the Latin poem for the following year as 
follows: ‘ Alexander ad Gangem ;’ and it was not till after an 
interval of some days—we believe we may say weeks—that 
the announcement was altered to ‘ Alexander ad Indum.” We 
do not pretend to decide whether those who selected the 
subject thought the Ganges and the Indus were the same river, 
or whether they supposed the Macedonian conqueror to have 
penetrated through the whole of Northern India, across Labore, 
Delhi, and Oude, to the Ganges; but it is impossible to get out 
of the charge of ignorance of the history or the geography of 
India. We do not pretend to account for the fact; which we 
state without fear of its being contradicted, for probably most of 
the candidates for that prize are still living, 

When we have added to the facts already given, that there - 
are three presidencies, each with a governor and bishop, and 
that the Bengal presidency contains the seat of the supreme 
government, and is in most respects considered superior to the 
other two; and that the population of the country amounts to 
above 200 millions, we think we have nearly come to the end of 
the information possessed by ordinary peo Je about Indian geo- 
graphy and topography six months ago. etont even those 
who possessed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted 
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with Indian affairs, the large number of persons employed either 
in the army or the civil service, seemed till lately profoundly 
indifferent to various topics which might have been supposed 
likely to possess some degree of interest. Even the striking 
architectural remains have been all but unnoticed; and Mr. 
Fergusson, in the introduction to his handbook (p. 2), after 
speaking of the completeness and good preservation of the ex- 
isting remains, observes that notwithstanding this, ‘ the investi- 
‘ gation of them is attended with much difficulty, arising from 
‘ the indifference with which the whole subject is regarded by 
* the Anglo-Saxon sojourners in the country.’ 

Things are wonderfully changed now. We know the minimum 
time in which Calcutta can be reached from London both by the 
overland route and round the Cape. The sad events of the last 
few months have impressed indelibly on the minds of most the 
nature of the country, the changes of its seasons, the difficulties 
experienced in crossing it, the course of the rivers, and the lines 
of road along which the electric telegraph has been laid down. 
Maps of India are put up in the shop windows of every town, 
and it might almost be said, with truth, that the outline of its 
geography is better known at this moment than that of any other 
country in the world. We feel sure that this, little as it may 
perhaps be thought, is the prelude to greater things. It is not 
likely that Indian affairs will ever again occupy the subordinate 
= which in most minds has hitherto been assigned them. 

either the present nor the rising generation is at all likely to 
forget the stern warnings of the last few months. People may 
indeed draw different conclusions as to what these warnings 
teach us, but the very difference of opinion will only serve to 
keep up the interest of the subject. Whatever ground may be 
taken, it will not be denied that grievous mistakes have been 
made in the government of India, both as regards its general 
management and its particular details. Politically speaking, the 
mere fact of the disasters which have come so suddenly upon 
us, is in itself evidence enough to show the most culpable igno- 
rance and neglect both on the part of the Government and the 
India Company ; whilst perhaps the decpest view is that which 
‘ mere politicians will despise—that God’s vengeance upon this 
country has been signally shewn in results which He graciously 
permits us to trace back to their first causes, whilst we are fear- 
fully reminded of His words of old: ‘Them that honour me, 
‘I will honour; and they that despise me, shall be lightly 
‘ esteemed.’ 

Already, before the outbreak of the mutiny in the Indian 
army, symptoms had shown themselves of a revived and in- 
creasing interest in Indian affairs. The recent renewal of the 
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Company's charter, the modifications in the constitution of the 
Board of Directors, and perhaps more than any other single 
change, the throwing open of the Indian appointments to public 
competition, and the nature of the examinations to which candi- 
dates were to be subjected, tended to turn the thoughts ofa 
large number of young men in the middle class of life, who had 
to make their own way in the world, to the history of the 
Asiatic nations in general, and more especially to the languages 
and dialects of India. An increased taste for philology, which 
perhaps originated with the late Dr. Prichard, and the absolute 
necessity of a knowledge of Sanskrit, for those who will pursue 
this subject in connexion with the Greek and Latin languages, 
have contributed to the same result ; and the study of ethnology 
has had its influence in opening the minds of many to the impor- 
tance of things and people beyend the narrow boundary of our 
own island. When to all these causes we have added the general 
adoption of the principles of free trade, the increased facilities of 
intercourse, and the instantaneous communication of intelligence 
by the electric wire, we have, perhaps, enumerated most of the 
causes which were in active, though silent operation, in bringing 
our Indian empire into more prominent notice than it claimed 
during the first half of the present century. 

Yet, after all, it can scarcely be doubted that every aspect of 
the case has met with more attention than that one which we 
venture to think is of paramount importance. We mean the cha- 
racter of the Hindi mind, as it has been formed and influenced 
by their historical traditions and religious ceremonial. It could 
scarcely be expected of European officers—frequently, we fear, 
persons of very neglected education—to make themselves familiar 
with the tone of thought of people whom they are accustomed 
to regard with little other feelings than those of contempt ; whilst 
the employés of the civil service, probably, have felt that this 
was not their business. Still, it might naturally be thought 
that some information as to these points would have transpired 
from the missionaries who from time to time have been sent out 
by various denominations of Christians, and who have certainly 
met with some success in their attempts to spread the tidings of 
the Gospel through this immense extent of territory. And 
the university education which has, till lately, been thought an 
indispensable preliminary to the ordination of the Clergy of the 
Church, if it taught them but little of theology, at least might 
have been thought likely to give them somewhat of that en- 
largement of mind which we shall see presently, is absolutely 
necessary to enable them to cope successfully with the philo- 
sophic systems of Brahmanism and Buddhism. The truth is, 
India has been, with regard to its Clergy, as well as its civil 
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officers, looked upon as a refuge for the destitute. With a few 
brilliant exceptions, the men who have gone out, whether as 
Chaplains to the India Company, or officers of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, we fear we must even add the Clergy sent out 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, have been men of an inferior stamp of mind. At the 
present moment we have no Bishop in India, possessed of suf- 
ficient comprehensiveness of mind for the difficult post which 
he occupies. Neither are we acquainted with the names of any 
amongst the inferior Clergy who have devoted much of their 
attention to this important subject. No doubt there are many 
who, from coming into contact with forms of worship, such as 
practically represent the doctrines of their creeds, have become 
more or less familiar with parts of it, but they have at least not 
given to the world any fruits of their labours in this field. We 
can, of course, have no desire to underrate the self-denial in the 
laborious, though, alas! for the most part unsuccessful efforts of 
our Missionaries, All honour be to them for what they have 
done! and especially we would speak reverently of those who 
have suffered in the late terrible massacres, wats Oh hoping that 
some of them may have won the crown of martyrdom. What 
we do complain of is, that we have not done on a larger scale 
what has been attempted at Bishop’s College in Calcutta. Why 
should there not be in each of our presidencies a college, go- 
verned by a head and managed by tutors of the same intel- 
lectual calibre as the present Principal of Bishop’s College ? 
We cannot, of course, hope for a repetition of Dr. Mill’s 
thoughtful mind and searching intellect. At present we are 
indebted for most of the information we possess, to the pub- 
lications of dissenting ministers; and of these we may specially 
mention the two volumes of a Baptist missionary of the name 
of Ward, and the two works of Mr. Spence Hardy, the Wes- 
leyan minister, as containing a most interesting account of the 
history and present state of religion on the continent of India 
and in Ceylon. 

In illustration of the utter inability of the Clergy sent out by 
the Church Missionary Society, to cope with the phases of 
belief and unbelief with which they meet, we remember hearing 
one of them at a public meeting, some fifteen years ago, descant- 
ing on the difficulties which they experienced, and the impene- 
trable stupidity of Brahmans, who could not see or understand 
the plainest inferences of reason. In evidence of this, he quoted 
a conversation he had himself had with one of that order, in 
which he wanted to convince him of the folly and absurdity of 
supposing the waters of the Ganges were possessed of any pe- 
culiar sanctity. We quote the missionary’s own words, as far 
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as we can recollect them at an interval of more than a dozen 
years. He attributed to the Brahman the view which the other 
admitted, that the water of that river was essential purity, and 
demanded of him—what met with a ready acquiescence on his 
part—that he would give up his belief in the power of this water 
to wash him clean from the stain of sin, if it could ever be 
demonstrated to him that the fact which was a necessary con- 
dition of the doctrine, was false. Our readers will easily guess 
that the means employed to expose this mighty delusion was 
the exhibition of a drop of the water magnified, as they have 
themselves witnessed at the Polytechnic Exhibition, 4 the 
oxy-hydrogen microscope. The missionary seemed to expect 
that the fact at least would astonish the Brahman, though pro- 
bably he hardly expected that what appeared to himself an in- 
evitable logical conclusion, would have the desired effect of 
destroying the Brahman’s belief in a system upon which his life 
had been modelled. But perhaps some of our readers may be 
a little sceptical as to the fact for which we vouch—that he 
recounted to an admiring audience, not one of whom appeared 
to see how completely the Brahman had discomfited his adver- 
sary, the answer which he received—we believe we are quoting 
nearly the exact words we heard, for the story made a deep 
impression upon us at the time,—‘ Oh, it is the very purity of 
‘the water that enables you to see these impurities floating in 
‘it!’ We are not now insisting on the facts of the religion of 
Brahmanism, but give the story as showing how a wrong form 
of belief must be attacked with weapons stronger than that 
with which its defenders are armed. 

The deep truths of the Gospel, and their felt adaptation to 
the circumstances of human nature, will, we doubt not, make 
their way against all opposition; even that worst of all adver- 
saries, an illogical argument adduced in their behalf. And 
there is no country in the world where more subtlety of argu- 
ment and refinement of intellect is required than in India, 
where religious belief is intimately connected with the institu- 
tions of the country and the customs of its inhabitants,—has 
traditicns of more than two thousand years,—and is mixed up 
with philosophic systems widely different from those which the 
Western world has inherited from the schools of ancient 
Greece. 

The volume, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, is almost the first systematic attempt fairly 
to represent, and cope with, the doctrine of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. Three prizes have, within the present century, 
been offered to the two English Universities, with subjects 
assigned, bearing upon the present discussion. To the first of 
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these essays, which was published at Oxford in 1808, we need 
not further allude. The terms prescribed by the donor scarcely 
admitted of a regular refutation of Hinddism forming part of 
the composition. The last two were specially addressed to this 
subject. One was offered to the University of Oxford, by an 
unknown benefactor, in 1840, through the Bishop of Calcutta; 
and the prize was gained in 1842 by Mr. Morris, of Exeter 
College, a gentleman of great learning, whose subsequent defec- 
tion to the Church of Rome we have had to lament. 

The volume which we are now reviewing is the most recent 
attempt to exhibit these systems fairly, and to grapple with them. 
The author has not placed his name in the title-page, but he 
has evidently no wish to conceal it, as the dedication of the 
volume is sufficient to show that it contains the essay which, in 
1847, guined the prize of 500/. offered to the University of 
Cambridge, by John Muir, Esq., for the best refutation of 
Hindiism, and establishment of the exclusive claims and autho- 
rity of Christianity. The two dates and addresses appended 
to the dedication, we may presume, were at once intended to 
identify the author, and to show that he had literally followed 
the advice of the Roman satirist— 

‘Si quid tamen olim 
Scripseris, in Metii descendat judicis aures. 
- honumque prematur in annum 


Membranis intus positis: delere licebit 
Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa reverti.’—Ars Poet. 386. 


The office of Metius seems, in this case, to have been dis- 
charged by Mr. Muir, to whose suggestions the author acknow- 
ledges his obligation. 

In spite of the difficulties of the subject, Mr. Williams 
has succeeded in presenting us with a very readable book; a 
work which may in fact be read, at least in parts, by any 
reader moderately acquainted either with the philosophy of 
ancient Greece, or the turn which modern philosophic scepticism 
has taken. It professes to be a narrative of a conversation, 
at a conference held at Conjeveram, where there were present 
an English bishop, whose name is given as Mountain ; a younger 
man, called Blancombe, who is the chief conductor of the dispu- 
tation; three natives, one a Buddhist from Nepaul, whose pre- 
sence so far south is accounted for by representing him as on 
his way home from a conference with the Ceylon Buddhists, on 
the difference of their sacred books; the other two are a 
Brahman of great sanctity, who is supposed to have come so 
far south to meet another Hindé, who was president of a 
college somewhere in the neighbourhood, and whose reputation 
was rather for learning than devotion: these pass under the 
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names of Vidyadcharya and Sadananda respectively. The 
dramatis persone are completed by the introduction of a 
European, named Wolff, employed by the English government, 
though a foreigner, on some medical inquiry. 

The interest of the dialogue is extremely well preserved to 
the last; and the slight improbability of such a combination of 
people, as well as that of the discussion going on, in so entirely 
amicable a style,—the representatives of the religions of India 
seldom interfering or interrupting the exponent, for the time 
being of his particular system—is amply compensated by 
the great clearness which the method allows, in stating the 
different views; and the points in which they come in con- 
tact with the truth, whether in the way of agreement or 
discrepancy. 

We do not intend to give our readers any analysis of the 
work, but in giving them a slight sketch of the religions in 
India, shall follow the order adopted by Mr. Williams, and 
begin with Buddhism. And our object will be to exhibit the 
difficulties that lie in the way of those whose object it is to 
substitute the true for the false, in theory, and to establish a 
code of morality on the ruins of existing systems. We have 
already adverted to the grand distinction that exists between 
the methods of persuasion necessary to be used towards nations 
of savages, and those who, with more or l.ss of cultivation, may 
yet be spoken of as uncivilized ; and those who, like the inhabi- 
tants of Hindostan, are in possession of a civilization handed down 
from remote generations and developed in successive ages, 
running in a stream parallel to, though with a current much 
less rapid than that of European advance. Whatever may be 
the difficulty, in the case of nations almost or entirely without 
education, in reaching the heart, the intellectual part of the 
missionary’s task is, so to say, light. He has to graft upon the 
rude and indistinct notions of a Supreme Being—or, perhaps, 
the conceptions of a multitude of beings that superintend human 
affairs, and guide the progress of events—the idea of the One 
true God. He has to confront the consciousness of sin, and of 
ill desert, if only he can happily find or implant such a convic- 
tion, with the offer of pardon and redemption. ‘The divinity 
of Him who came to be the Saviour of the world, is not met 
with the weapons of intellectual pride. The difficulties that 
are felt as regards the mysterious doctrines of the co-existence 
of evil with the perfections of Almighty God; the singularity of 
the existence of human freedom of will and agency, whilst the 
rest of the universe may be thought to indicate the regularity 
of fatalism ; and a thousand questions issuing from these sources ; 
belong to a later period of a people’s Christian life. There is, 
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happily, no necessity that our missionaries in general should be 
learned in philosophic systems, or possessed of keen logical 
power. We say, happily, for there is really no probability of our 
ever rearing a numerous set of men capable of so much as this. 
The power of sounding the depths of philosophy,—the acute- 
ness which can exactly estimate the value of logical processes,— 
belongs to the few and not to the many. And what we insist 
upon, and we think the reader, when he has read what we have 
to say, will not be slow to admit, is, that we must send, at least, 
some of the former class to India, if we expect to make much 
progress in converting the natives to Christianity. 

Perhaps some even of the readers of this Review will be 
startled at our first statement respecting Buddhism, viz., that it 
exists in, and rules over, a greater population than any other 
form of religion in the world. It has existed for nearly twenty- 
five centuries, and the present professors of its faith amount to 
nearly one-third of the human race. Its history is quite unique. 
It might have been supposed that a religion which, whatever be 
the extent of its influence over the minds of its votaries, cer- 
tainly possesses in a remarkable degree powers of propagating 
itself even where there have been previously-established modes 
of belief, must have had some peculiarly marked and easily 
distinguishable characteristics of fascination. Such, however, 
it can scarcely be said to possess. Neither do we pretend that 
we can give any analysis of this system, which will serve to 
relieve the inquirer from the perplexity which every one must 
have felt, who has compared the tenets of Buddhism with either 
its rapid diffusion, or its apparent stability and permanence. 

The researches of scholars have now established, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that it originated in India in the sixth cen- 
tury before the Christian era. It would be useless to attempt 
to trace the indications of its appearance before the birth of 
Gétama, who was its founder; but we venture to suggest that 
the cause of its development must be looked for not in its specu- 
lative but in its practical doctrines ; and it seems to us possible 
that the collision of these two classes of doctrine will, in a more 
enlightened period, lead to the final extinction of Buddhism. 
Already it has disappeared from the greater part of India, 
though it is still in full force in the island of Ceylon. Thibet 
and ‘Tartary are in the present day its strongholds. For an in- 
teresting account of its development in these countries, we are 
indebted to M. Huc’s second volume of his Travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China, during the years 1844-5-6. We can do no 
more than just allude to the singular phenomena of agreement 
in external ceremonial which in these countries it presents with 
the external rites, ecclesiastical customs, &c. of the Western 
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Church. The reformed Buddhism which prevails here belongs 
to the fourteenth century of our wra, a period at which frequent 
relations existed between Europeans and the peoples of U pper 
Asia. Neither do we think M. Huc at all oversteps the bound- 
aries of probability in conjecturing that the very legend of 
Tsong-Kaba the reformer, points to the fact of his having been 
actually instructed by one of those Catholic missionaries who at 
that precise time are known to have made their way into Upper 
Asia. One story from this book we must take leave to insert, 
because, though not immediately connected with our present 
subject of Indian religions and traditions, it nevertheless illus- 
trates the main point of this article, viz. the difficulty of substi- 
tuting Christianity in the place of an established philosophic 
system. 

Amongst other wonderful parts of the legend of Tsong-Kaba, 
not the least wonderful is that of the tree which is said to have 
sprung from the hair of his head, and to bear a Thibetian cha- 
racter on each of its leaves. Now one of the difficulties which 
presents itself at the outset of the inquiry into Buddhism, con- 
sists in the alleged miracles which have been performed either 
by its founder, or during the course of its progress; and we 
who reasonably lay stress on the miraculous evidence for 
Christianity must be prepared either to show cause why Budd- 
hist miracles should not be believed, or else to assign the stories 
in which they are related their proper place in philosophy as 
well as in history. It cannot be denied, that the legend of a 
tree exhaling an exquisite perfume, every leaf of which is said 
to bear engraved on its surface a character in the sacred lan- 
guage of Thibet, springing up from the long and flowing hair 
of a child of three years old, shaved off by his mother, and 
thrown outside their tent, upon a resolution formed by the child 
to renounce the world and embrace a life of religion,—it cannot 
be denied, we say, that such a legend sounds romantic to the 
utmost verge of extravagance and absurdity. Yet there the 
wonderful tree exists, and was seen by M. Huc and his com- 
panion ; and the accomplished Jesuit acknowledges himself fairly 
at a loss. He leaves it, he says, for wiser intellects than his to 
explain the mysteries of this wonderful production of nature. 
The tree of the ten thousand images stands in a large square 
enclosure, not far from the principal Buddhist temple in the 
country. It is so large, that three men with outstretched arms 
could hardly span it, the wood possessing the odour of cinna- 
mon. Nowhere else is any such tree known to exist ; and the 
Lamas informed the writer that all attempts to propagate it by 
seeds or cuttings have proved failures. M. Hue speaks of his 
first impression, upon viewing the tree, being that of absolute 
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consternation, when he found that upon each of the leaves were 
well-formed Thibetian characters of a green colour, some darker, 
some lighter than the leaf itself. Of course, the first suspicion 
was, that some deceit had been practised on the missionaries ; 
and this will probably be the view taken by most readers of the 
narrative. We are not concerned here to defend or to combat 
this view of the matter. What we would insist upon is, that a 
Jesuit whom no one could imagine, from the general tone of 
his work, to be wanting either in common sense or subtlety of 
mind, tells us that the characters appeared to be portions of the 
leaf itself, the younger leaves representing the characters only 
in a partial state of formation. ‘The bark of the tree is also 
covered with the same characters; and when a piece of the old 
bark is removed, the young bark beneath exhibits the indistinct 
outlines of characters in a germinating state, the new characters 
being frequently different from those which they replace. M. 
Hue says, ‘ We examined everything with the closest attention, 
‘ in order to detect some trace of trickery, but we could discern 
‘nothing of the sort; and the perspiration absolutely trickled 
‘down our faces under the influence of the sensations which 
‘this most amazing spectacle created.’ Our readers will ex- 
cuse the digression we have made on the properties of this 
wonderful tree. We do not wish to make any other use of 
the story than to put it in evidence for the position that those 
who set about to convert Buddhists to Christianity will have to 
entertain the question of alleged Buddhist miracles. We now 
return to the origin and progress of this widely-propagated form 
of belief. 

In the first place, then, it must be noticed, that it is not 
in any sense of the word an aboriginal form of religion. It 
cannot pretend to be anything but a reformation. What the 
modified and altered tone of thought and practice introduced 
by Tsong-Kaba in Tartary and Thibet was to Buddhism, Budd- 
hism in its commencement was to the older religion of India. 
Entirely antagonistic as it is to Brahmanism, it nevertheless 
is an offshoot from it. We remember a striking expression 
made use of by the greatest writer and by far the profoundest 
thinker of this day, that Protestantism is what mathematicians 
call a function of Romanism. Precisely so is Buddhism a func- 
tion of Brahmanism. It will perhaps appear in the sequel that 
the comparison of the relations of Protestantism to Catholicism 
and Buddhism to Brahmanism respectively holds in minute 
points of resemblance, and may suggest some useful hints as to 
the subject of the oscillations of human belief, the ebb and flow 
of the tide—now swelling into the uncontrolled assertion of the 
rights of individuals to judge for themselves, now subsiding 
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into credulous and listless submission of the reason to authority, 
real or pretended. 

The founder of this system adopted the name of Buddha, or 
‘The Enlightened,’ after conceiving the idea of becoming the 
renovator of the religion of his country, and it was perhaps 
inconsistency with his belief in his high commission that he 
adopted or rejected at pleasure the doctrines of Brahmanism. 
When scarcely thirty years of age he gave up the world for the 
sake of devoting himself to a life of mortification; and during 
this period of study he gained the conviction of his mission to 
be the regenerator of his countrymen, the enlightener of the 
world. He lived to the great age of eighty-four, and devoted 
nearly half a century to the preaching and propagating his doc- 
trines—first at Benares, afterwards in other parts of Northern 
India. We may be permitted to observe, that its spread has 
some striking points of resemblance to that of Christianity. 
Thus, its adoption by Asoka, some three centuries after its 
foundation, can scarcely help reminding us of Constantine’s 
conversion to the true faith, whilst its synods and its mode of 
organizing missions are equally suggestive of the Councils of 
the Church, and the means taken to propagate the Christian 
faith. Perhaps even the abandonment of the idea of caste will 
bear to be mentioned as analogous to that ordinance of Chris- 
tianity by which the partition wall between Jew and Gentile 
was broken down, and certainly must be considered as one 
element of the success of Buddhism as compared with the older 
forms of Brahmanism. It spread both northward and south- 
ward, but with the exception of Ceylon and Nepaul, Northern 
Asia alone exhibits the dominance of this form of faith in the 
present day. Readers of works on the subject will find them- 
selves puzzled by the extraordinary difference of opinion which 
prevails with regard to the tenets of Buddhism. In a note at 
the end of his first chapter, Mr. Williams tells us that Mr. 
Turnour considers it in the light of a revelation; Mr. Hodgson 
speaks of it as a deification of human reason; Lassen finds no 
clear intimation of a Deity in the primitive Sutras, and that M. 
Cousin has described it as wn nthilisme absolu. Various reasons 
may be assigned for such variety of opinion, both as to facts 
and inferences. In the first place it must be remembered that 
the Buddhism of Tartary, and Thibet, and China, is an ex- 
tremely different development from that of Ceylon and Nepaul 
—that even the two forms of it established in these parts of 
India exhibit two phases of belief differing in important parti- 
culars—with an equally wide difference in practical: matters. 
In the next place, considerable allowance must be made for the 
different tone of thought of Asiatic and European nations, and 
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the consequent incapacity of any language of modern Europe 
faithfully and exactly to represent even the most elementary 
terms of the languages of India. Persons ever so little familiar 
with the abstractions of metaphysical science must have had 
occasion to observe how, with all the affinities. that exist be- 
tween our own language and the German, it is frequently 
impossible for disputants to find any common ground to meet 
on. ‘The terms in use do not admit of the precise and clear de- 
finition of words used in mathematical science, nor of being so 
well understood as those of physical science; and a long discus- 
sion will frequently terminate in the reluctantly-felt conviction 
that the dispute has been as much about the meaning of terms 
as the realities of truth. This difficulty may wear away as 
intercourse becomes more familiar and languages approach each 
other, but exists at present, as regards the languages of the East 
and West, as a great drawback to their mutual comprehension. 
Again, every theory of religion, with the exception of the 
one true system of revelation which stands in direct antagonism 
to all others, must, from the very nature of the case, be involved 
in many iaconsistencies. It is a simple absurdity to suppose 
the possibility of an erroneous theory being in all points con- 
sistent. The philosophic systems of the schools of Plato and 
Aristotle, are probably better understood by Oxford tutors than 
by any other class of men in the world; and it will have struck 
most thoughtful men who have been trained in that admirable 
school of mental discipline, what an immense variety of opinion 
exists amongst able men as to the meaning of both these 
authors in many passages of their works. Now, after ascribing 
as much of this as we can to the natural difficulties of the sub- 
ject, the state of the text, &c. &c., we feel sure there is a large 
residuum of difference of opinion to be accounted for by the 
endeavour to represent these authors as always consistent with 
themselves, and, if possible, with truth. Wonderful as is the 
amount of consistency in Aristotle, and profound as are the 
investigations of Plato, suggesting the idea of a special inspira- 
tion, we nevertheless feel sure that sufficient allowance is fre- 
quently not made for the view which, stated in the general, no 
one would venture to question—viz. that heathen systems of 
morality must of necessity be both defective and erroneous. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised if, upon becoming more inti- 
mately acquainted with Asiatic forms of belief and systems 
of philosophy, we should find them involved in glaring incon- 
sistencies, or if the logical consequences of parts of the system 
should seem to destroy other parts—and, in particular, we must 
ever bear in mind the distinction between the keen, subtle, 
logical discriminative intellect of the West, and the vague, 
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thoughtful, comprehensive, mystical turn of mind that prevails 
among the nations of the East. 

Whatever be the truth on the controverted question of the 
atheism of the Buddhists, the very existence of a doubt on this 
point is sufficient to show that the individuality of the Deity is 
not made a prominent point in their teaching. Whatever the 
system may have been speculatively, we cannot be wrong in 
regarding it as practically of atheistic tendency. The principal 
of the supernatural occurrences related of Sakya’s birth and life, 
is that his mother, though married, remained a virgin, and con- 
ceived by divine influence; and the most remarkable prophecy 
he is said to have uttered, and which has been already in part 
fulfilled, was that his religious system would last five thousand 

ears, after which time another Buddha would arise to teach the 
numan race. ‘ Until that epoch,’ (we are quoting M. Huc’s 
words) he added, ‘ my religion will be the object of persecution, 
‘and my faithful ones will be obliged to quit India, and retire 
‘ to the highest summits of Thibet; and this plateau, from the 
‘ top of which the observer commands the world, will become 
‘ the palace, the sanctuary, and the metropolis of the true faith.’ 
The near approximation of the system of Buddhism and Brah- 
manism to each other did not prevent, nay, probably, was in part 
the cause of the bitter persecution of the former by the latter. 
The effect of this persecution was the fulfilment of Buddha's 
prophecy of the expulsion of his followers from India, from 
which dates the commencement of their spread over Thibet, 
Bucharia, Mongolia, China, the Burmese empire, Japan and 
Ceylon. The Buddhists of Ceylon differ in many points of 
opinion and practice from that of the North; and they have a 
tradition that Buddha, when fleeing from the persecutions of the 
Brahmans, reached their island, and from the summit of one of 
their mountains ascended into the skies. To this brief historical 
account of Sakya’s life it ought to be added, that he associated 
with himself five of his disciples, who went about preaching his 
doctrines, which are contained in a collection of eight hundred 
volumes. M. Huc tells us that these books treat exclusively on 
the metaphysics of creation, and the frail and perishable nature 
of man—and adds that this monumental work is found in all 
the libraries of the great Buddhist converts, and that the finest 
edition is that published at Pekin from the Imperial press. 

We are too much accustomed, in this country, to protestations 
of entire absence of prejudice, coupled with more or less de- 
ference to established and traditional opinions, to be much sur- 
prised at the shifting groundwork of Buddhist opinions. Some- 
times it appears as if its professors denied anything that could 
not be worked out for itself by human reason. Side by side with 
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this, we meet with appeals to their sacred books in evidence 
both for facts and doctrines. Here and there we have scep- 
ticism going the lengths of adopting a theory something like 
that of Berkeley, of the non-existence of matter, though this is 
perhaps only a carrying out of the principle which characterizes 
all Buddhist philosophy, that ‘things are not so much seen as 
‘ their existence inferred from the outward manifestations which 
‘ strike our senses,’ that external forms change and perish, the 
essential reality beneath those forms remaining ever the same— 
growth and decay, life and death, flux and reflux succeeding 
each other ina natural order which appears fatalistic, and shows 
no signs of a guide or ruler external to itself. Under one aspect 
the tenets of Buddhism seem very much to resemble those of 
materialism; Mr. Williams appears to put in a plea in their 
defence, on the ground of the misrepresentation of terms and 
the consequent misapprehension of their meaning; as when 
body is spoken of as appearance, matter as ignorance, and spirit 
as void. But, again, the practice of Buddhists is quite at 
variance with any such notion of their creed. The class of 
virtues enjoined upon the votaries of this faith certainly ex- 
hibits a near approach to the style of Christian graces:—humility, 
and forgiveness of injuries especially, which are so remarkably 
absent from heathen systems of morality, hold a high and pro- 
minent place in the Buddhist system of ethics—whilst the other 
duties enjoined upon the disciples of this creed, undoubtedly 
recognize a power of exercising free will and a consequent re- 
sponsibility in human agents. This system seems to have 
contained most of what was valuable in stoicism, and to have 
been remarkably free from the haughty tone which characterised 
both the precepts of the teachers, and the practical life of the 
professors of that sect. The prohibitions of their decalogue are 
very like those of the ten commandments given on “Mount 
Sinai. They were alleged by Sakya Muni as having been re- 
vealed to him after his devotion of himself to a life of sanc- 
tity. It should be borne in mind that Buddha is pretty gene- 
rally looked upon as the ‘ Saviour of Mankind,’ and that he is 
regarded as a man-god. M. Huc informs us that a Mongol 
or a Thibetan would immediately answer to the question ‘ Who 
‘is Buddha?’ in the words ‘the Saviour of Man!’ We have 
already alluded to the ten precepts. ‘ The four verities’ which 
seem to be in this wonderful system the ultimate truths upon 
which these precepts rest, and which therefore occupy the place 
which in Greek systems of philosophy, as well as in revealed re- 
ligion, belongs to the being and attributes of the Supreme God, 
are—l, the existence of pain; 2, that sin is the cause or source of 
pain: 3, that there is a remedy for pain which issues in what is 
called Nirvana; 4, the method by which Nirvdéna is attained. 
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The difficulty of understanding what Nirvana means is much 
complicated by the fact of the discrepancy that is exhibited 
between Buddhist principles and Buddhist practice. It is so 
difficult to throw ourselves into the attitudes of thought, which, 
however strange, were common in Eastern philosophy, and the 
different tone of thought has led to such widely different 
forms of expression, that we hesitate to say more than that 
Annihilation is probably the word which conveys to us the 
nearest approach to the meaning of Nirvana. Life, which is 
mere pain and misery, has had some beginning. To escape from 
it is the highest object—Death does not terminate it, but only 
changes its form; and incessant efforts are necessary to attain, 
sooner or later, to a state of meditation which is preliminary to 
what we have called ‘annihilation.’ It has been, indeed, dis- 
puted whether the word means so much as this, and whether 
it ought not more fitly be represented as ‘an eternal rest,’ ‘an 
uninterrupted sleep,’ ‘an entire apathy.’ But it does not seem 
to us that, philosophically speaking, there is much difference 
between these modes of expression. Call it by whatever name 
we may, it seems to us equally wonderful and inexplicable that 
human beings should have been found to surrender all that is 
generally thought valuable in life, with so dreary a prospect in 
view. Professor Max Miiller, in his first article which appeared 
in the Times of April 17, 1857, observes that ‘ Fortunately the 
* millions who embraced the doctrine of Buddha, and were saved 
‘ by it from the depths of barbarism, brutality, and selfishness, 
‘ were unable to fathom the meaning of his metaphysical doc- 
‘ trines.’ There can be little doubt that in the popular mind, 
the prevailing notion embraced something more definite than 
such a mere negation as this; that natural aspirations worked 
themselves out into an adoration of a supreme Buddha, and that 
the long vista of existence terminated in a paradise which should 
be the reward of his faithful worshippers. The last words of 
Hiouen-thsang, which we quote from Professor Miiller’s second 
article of April 20, convey a tolerably good idea of what the 
best-informed votary of that creed, a thousand years after the 
death of its founder, believed. ‘ I desire that whatever merits I 
‘ may have gained by good works may fall upon other people. 
‘ May I be born with them again in the heaven of the blessed, 
‘ be admitted to the family of Mi-le, and serve the Buddha of 
‘the future, who is full of kindness and affection. When I 
‘descend again upon earth, to pass through other forms of 
‘ existence, I desire at every new birth to fulfil my duties to- 
‘wards Buddha, and arrive at last at the highest and most 
‘ perfect intelligence.’ No such idea as this, however, is at all 
favoured by the accounts usually given of the steps or degrees 
NO, XCIX.—N.S. H 
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by which Nirvana is reached. Through freedom from sin and 
of all desire, except that of Nirvédna, the votary is supposed to 
proceed to a second step, where the reasoning power entirely 
disappears ; and what marks the individual now, is, a sense of 
satisfaction arising from this freedom from reason, which is looked 
upon as the perfection of intellect. This disappears at the next 
stage, when consciousness of the present and memory of the 
past alone remain. At the last degree, memory has vanished ; 
and consciousness having also disappeared—the region of in- 
finity of space, thence that of intelligence, thence that of 
nothing, is entered ; beyond which, there is another step, which 
is, the absence even of the idea of nothing, where ‘there is a 
complete rest, undisturbed by nothing or what is not nothing.’ 
It would be useless to deprecate the reader’s criticism, which will 
be sure to pounce upon the absurd confusion of the subjective 
and the objective which runs through all this metaphysical jargon. 
It will seem, we suppose, to our readers, as it does to ourselves, 
a monstrous tissue of absurdity ; parts of which lie very close to 
deep truths, and one aspect of which—the sighing for rest— will 
remind the intellectual reader of the Greek philosophic systems, 
and come home to the hearts of earnest-minded Christians. 

For the knowledge we possess of Buddhism, we are mainly 
indebted to a Wesleyan missionary, who studied its history 
and its practical workings in the island of Ceylon; and it is 
much to be regretted that we have no such full account of this 
system as it exists elsewhere, as Mr. Spence Hardy has given 
us of what he himself witnessed and learned in that island. Ina 
volume published in 1850, he described the discipline, rites, and 
present condition of the Buddhist priesthood; and this work 
was followed, after an interval of nearly three years, by another, 
entitled ‘A Manual of Buddhism in its Modern Development.’ 
His view was, to enable his successors in the field of missionary 
enterprise, to become acquainted with the wonderful system 
against which they would have to do battle. Few people in 
this country will be found possessed of patience enough to 
read through this latter work, the greater part of which consists 
of a translation from different Singhalese manuscripts; most 
will probably content themselves with the author’s able sum- 
mary, prefixed to each portion, casting occasionally a glance at 
the vouchers which accompany it. From either the reader 
will soon discover, whatever opinion he may be disposed to form 
of the metaphysical system of Buddhism, that there will be no 
great difficulty in breaking down the absurd mass of physical 
facts to which it has unfortunately committed itself. And thus, 
an advance in secular knowledge may, in their case, be an 
indispensable preliminary to their reception of divine truth; 
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whilst the strange assertions of matters of fact in physical 
science show the necessity for not only a competent know- 
ledge of the phenomena of nature, in those who would set 
themselves up as their instructors, but also for some acquaint- 
ance with the mode by which these truths were established, 
and some argumentative power in pointing out the deficiencies 
of evidence, or the contradictory nature of facts alleged to be 
coincident. For instance, we have here definite assertions 
made as to the size of the diameter and circumference of the 
sun and moon, the respective velocities of their motions, besides 
an immense amount of similar statements, which will not bear 
being confronted with the discoveries of modern science. And 
it is quite worth while that our missionaries should be able to 
point out in detail the argument which Mr. Hardy has thus 
summed up at the conclusion of his first section— 

‘ The notions entertained by G6tama—that there are innumer- 
‘able worlds; that the earth has nothing beneath it but the 
* circumambient air; that the interior of the earth is incandes- 
‘cent; and that the world will be destroyed by the agency of 
‘ fire—may so far be correct; and a small portion of his other 
‘ cosmical speculations may agree with ancient philosophy or 
‘modern science; but they are mixed up with so many other 
‘ statements, which have no foundation whatever in truth, that 
‘ they seem like the meteors of the morass, a dim light where 
‘ there are dangers numberless ; or like insulated rocks, that are 
‘no protection to the mariner, as they are covered by every 
* wave that rushes near them in the storm. ‘The whole of his 
‘ cosmogony, and of his astronomical revelations, is erroneous ; 
‘ and there are statements in nearly every deliverance attributed 
‘to him upon these subjects, which prove that his mind was 
‘ beclouded by like ignorances with other men ; consequently, he 
‘ cannot be, as he is designated by his disciples “a sure guide 
‘ to the city of peace.”’ 

Besides all this large mass of statements of fact which will 
not bear the light of modern science, there is a still larger 
amount of the most puerile and extravagant assertions, 
which go to make up the creed of Buddhism. There are 
various traditions too puerile in themselves to be worth any 
notice, were it not that they may eventually tend to throw 
some light upon the grand system of which they form a part. 
It would be quite useless to encumber our pages with any 
detailed account of these absurdities; we have absolutely no 
clue to their interpretation, and the reader’s only idea of them 
probably would be, that they resemble the efforts of children 
rivalling each other in the extravagance of stories invented to 
amuse each other, or to display the ingenuity of their fancy. 
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Such stories might perhaps be expected to present some resem- 
blance to the other myths and traditions of the old world; 
but the religious reader, who should come to their perusal with 
any expectation of tracing the connexion between these fictions 
of the imagination, and the historical accounts of the earliest 
inspired books, will be grievously disappointed. Scarcely any, 
the faintest resemblance will be detected. What likeness there 
is to truth, strange to say, for the most part consists in some- 
thing like shadowy representations of events which were yet 
future. The following passage, extracted from Mrs. Speir’s 
useful epitome, entitled ‘ Life in Ancient India,’ will both serve 
as a specimen of the best and least absurd class of fables pre- 
valent, and will show the view taken by a remarkably unpre- 
judiced person, not of our own communion— 

‘There is beauty and truth, as well as absurdity, to be 
‘ detected in these tales, and the superficial resemblance which 
‘ they bear to parts of Christian Scripture is such as to make 
‘one thoughtful. In truth, Buddhism still lies entangled in a 
‘ net, and the time has not yet arrived when, like the lion in 
‘the fable, the nibble of a mouse can set it free. We do not 
‘ know whether these resemblances should be attributed wholly 
‘ to the similarity of human vanity and human hopes, in all ages 
‘of the world; but we could almost imagine that before God 
‘ planted Christianity upon earth, he took a branch from the 
‘ juxuriant tree, and threw it down to India. It was from the 


* tree of truth, and therefore it taught true morality and belief 


‘in future life; but it was never planted, therefore it never 
‘took root, and never grew into full proportions; and it was 
‘ thrown upon earth, not brought ; and though man perceived it 
‘ heaven-born, he knew not how to keep it alive. When its 
‘ green leaves drooped, he stiffened them and stifled them with 
‘ varnish; and soon, although bedizened with tinsel, it shrank 
‘into formal Atheism, or dead idolatry. It is difficult wholly 
‘ to suppress discussion of this kind, even when convinced that 
‘it is but little to the purpose, because the subject to be dis- 
‘cussed has so little distinctness. Sometimes, the artificial 
‘ character of the tales is sufficiently conspicuous, as when we 
‘ find a number of Buddhas, all made according to one pattern, 
‘ and the three last born like flame, or resplendent like fire or 
‘gems. Occasionally, we may also detect a legend at various 
‘ stages of its growth, as in the story of the holy man who 
‘ visited the infant Buddha. The Ceylon books represent him 
‘as going, out of respect, to the Raja, to wish him joy on the 
‘birth of a son; but the Chinese version adds miraculous 
‘signs, and a bright light, which guided the sage, from his 
‘ house on the mountain, to the king's palace in the city. So 
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* also in reference to Buddha's birth, the Ceylon books relate 
‘that his mother dreamed that an elephant from Chadanta 
‘rubbed her side while she was pregnant; and state that 
‘ Chadanta was a lake in the Himalaya, celebrated for its breed 
‘of elephants; and since elephants were much esteemed, there 
‘ was nothing unnatural in supposing that the queen received 
‘ this mark of affection from her elephant as a sign of future 
‘ greatness in her child. The Tibet translation gives a very 
‘different aspect to the tale, saying that the Buddha elect 
‘entered the womb of his mother as a six-tusked elephant. 
‘ Mr. Turnour accounts for this by supposing that the Tibetans 
‘ translated Chadanta literally as six-tusked, instead of giving 
‘ it as the name of a place. In Pegu, the story took a different 
‘turn. Such are the legends now current amongst northern 
* Buddhists; and yet Csoma Korjsi says their sacred books 
‘ contain no mention of the virginity of Buddha’s mother. The 
‘individual threads of Buddhist literature are indeed of doubt- 
‘ ful character, many-coloured, tangled, and confused. But 
‘nevertheless we may conclude, as we began, that whether 
‘ more or less fictitious, they are an indispensable link between 
‘ the edicts of Piyadasi, and existing Buddhism.’—Pp. 264—266. 
It would be quite out of place here to attempt to give any 
historical account of the progress of Buddhism as a religion, 
or form an estimate of the mode and extent in which it was 
affected by contact with other forms of faith. If the doctrines 
of Buddhism are obscure, its history is no less so, and it will 
probably take some time to separate the true from the fictitious, 
and to assign their proper dates to monumental inscriptions and 
other historical documents. We may at least profess our own 
incompetency to deal with this large subject. At the same 
time, any such attempt would far exceed the limits of an 
article in a Review. But for some sensible reflections on the 
subject generally, we will refer the reader to the concluding 
chapter of the second book of Mrs. Speir’s interesting volume. 
Mr. Williams has endeavoured to elicit all that he could of 
truth and consistency from this system ; and one especial value 
of his book consists in this, that he has put the best possible 
face on the theories which he designs to controvert. He has en- 
deavoured to understand, and to throw himself into them. The 
chief speaker in the disputation, who is called Blancombe, 
may be well supposed to represent the writer; and the first 
page of the volume informs us that he sought to agree, as far as 
possible, with his opponents, as if he were in search of some 
common ground upon which they might meet. There is one 
other doctrine to which we have not yet alluded, viz. that igno- 
rance is the cause of all things, which is even more unintelligible 
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than those which we have detailed. The chain of causes, or 
sources from existence, is represented as follows :—W hat seems 
to exist originates in desire, which implies sensitive perception 
which must have some object, which object is the distinction, 
between things, which distinction pre-supposes ideas which are 
themselves illusions, and the effects of ignorance. Such a system 
of mysticism, it might be thought, must, from its dealing in such 
abstractions, soon have perished. And the strongest point 
which the author has made in the able summary at the con- 
clusion of his first chapter, against the Saugata Muni, consists 
in the contrast exhibited between the simplicity of Buddha’s 
practical precepts, and the abstract and transcendental character 
of his speculations, on the one side—and on the other, the 
gorgeous apparatus of ritual and ceremonial, and the elaborate 
system of sacerdotalism, which characterise its present develop- 
ment. The author is, perhaps, scarcely satisfied with the answer 
which he puts into Saugata’s mouth, viz. ‘that it is not sur- 
‘ prising that a religion thoroughly established, should need some- 
* what different provisions from those which suited its commence- 
‘ment.’ In spite, however, of such changes or developments, 
or whatever else they may be called, which have come over the 
external appearance of Buddhism, its spread and continuance 
must be admitted to be a phenomenon quite unparalleled in the 
annals of the world. We, therefore, object to the incautious 
expression of Professor Miiller in the letters to which we have 
referred, where he says that Buddhism, in its historical growth, 
pre-supposes Brahmanism ; and that, however hostile the mutual 
relations of these two religions may have been at different 
periods of Indian history, it can be shown, without much diffi- 
culty, that the latter was but a natural consequence of the 
former. We call this an incautious expression, for the whole 
tenor of his letters proves that he regards the phenomenon of 
the rise and progress of Buddhism as quite unique; and that 
the author only means that Brahmanism in its whole history, 
and by the analogy of other forms of faith, indicated the proba- 
bility of some such reaction from its tenets, as Buddhism has 
shown itself to be. We confess, we have no admiration of that 
large class of so-called philosophic historians, who are so fond of 
telling us that everything has happened just as it ought to have 
happened. When these gentlemen have exhibited any marks of 
sagacity in predicting the future, and their predictions have 
been verified, we shall be able to feel more confidence in their 
lucubrations on past history. 

It will be asked, what there could be in a system of religion 
founded upon the denial of a Deity, or at least entirely ignoring 
his existence, and professing self-denial, as the only possible 
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mode of escape from those sufferings which passion entailed upon 
the human race, and utter annihilation, or at least the privation 
of individual consciousness as the ultimate end to be attained— 
what there could be in such a system to attract the attention of 
any class of people? It is no adequate answer—though, perhaps, 
it may be admitted as a contribution towards the solution of the 
difficulty—that in practice it rose above itstheory. It made its 
appeal to the sympathies of men by its advocacy of the gentler 
virtues ; and the traditional character of its founder was, perhaps, 
repeated in many of those who, in subsequent ages, taught and 
promulgated his faith, ‘A great part of the respect,’ says 
Hardy, ‘ paid to Gétama Buddha, arises from the supposition 
‘that he voluntarily endured, throughout myriads of ages, and in 
‘numberless births, the most severe deprivations and afflictions, 
‘that he might thereby gain the power to free sentient beings, 
‘from the misery to which they are exposed under every possible 
‘ form of existence. It is thought that, myriads of ages previous to 
‘his reception of the Buddhaship, he might have become a rahat, 
‘and, therefore, ceased to exist; but that, of his own free-will, 
‘he forewent the privilege, and threw himself into the stream of 
* successive existence for the benefit of the three worlds.’ What 
a wonderful anomaly is it, that love to our neighbour should be 
grafted on the speculative denial of the existence of God, and 
the cherished desire of gaining a more speedy annihilation! We 
cannot speak precisely on the subject of the rapidity of the 
spread of the new doctrines; but we know that in the first year 
of his ministry Gotama gained twelve hundred adherents, and 
that he spent the forty-five remaining years of his life in preaching 
over all the north-western parts of India. -After his death dis- 
sensions arose, and synods were held for the suppression of 
schism. The third of these synods was held about three cen- 
turies after the death of Buddha, under Asoka, king of Magadha, 
who had become a zealous convert to his doctrines. After this, 
its spread must have been rapid. Thibet and China received it 
at the very time when Christianity was being preached by the 
Apostles and their immediate successors. In the fifth century, 
it was the prevailing religion in the north of India; and in the 
seventh it had been adopted throughout Thibet. 

We have already alluded to one of the causes of the progress 
of Buddhism. In touching upon other conditions which tended 
to bring about the same results, we beg entirely to dis- 
claim the imputation of attempting to give any adequate account 
of this very singular phenomenon. ‘That it should meet with 
some success, as distinguished from the religions of the rest of 
the ancient heathen world, was but natural, for proselytism was 
of its very essence. Whilst Greece and Rome were content 
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with the individual and political aspects of religion, the founder 
of this system professed the purpose of alleviating the sorrows 
of the whole human race. Again, the caste-system of the 
Brahmanical religion favoured, if it may not even be said to have 
originated, Buddhism. When the only known fori of belief 
was such as insisted upon absolutely impassable barriers between 
different classes of men, a preparation was already made for the 
entrance of a new religion, which should proclaim the entire 
equality of all mankind ; whilst the reaction from an elaborate 
ceremonial, and from external observances involving continuous 
and painful efforts to a spiritual form of religion, would be 
likely to fall in with the sympathies of the indolent Oriental 
mar | It is obvious here to notice the parallel between the 
development and the change that came over Europe in the 
sixteenth century. It will not be denied, either by favourers of 
the Protestant reformation, or by those whose sympathies are 
on the other side, that the temporary success of Protestantism 
is chiefly due to the corrgpt practices prevalent at the time of 
its birth. How far the corrupt practice was the natural conse- 
quence of corrupt addition to the faith, may be a legitimate 
subject for discussion ; but it is notin point here. If the parallel 
which holds in this instance between the relations of Buddhism 
to Brahmanism, and those of Protestantism to Catholicism, be 
thought to suggest the general law of reaction which obtains 
wherever one class of truths or practices has been strained, 
and insisted on, to the exclusion of another class which is sure 
in the long run to come in for its turn of public favour—we 
make no objection to this mode of statement. But we may 
observe, that the particulars of the development and establish - 
ment of Buddhism are such as to remind us much more forcibly 
of the relation of Christianity to the old dispensation than that 
of Protestantism to Catholicism. And this view points to a 
more effective cause of the progress of the religion which we are 
now considering, than perhaps any other which we can suggest. 
In contemplating the miraculous spread of Christianity over the 
Western world, it is but reasonable to suppose that the human 
methods adopted were such as were best adapted to the circum- 
stances of that human nature whose unruly will and affections it 
claimed to control—and the nearer the approximation that can be 
exhibited to these methods, in the process of development of any 
false religion, the less ought to be our astonishment at its success. 
Thus we cannot doubt that the very announcement so emphati- 
cally made, that ‘ to the poor the Gospel was preached,’ was, 
humanly speaking, one of the great causes of its rapid propaga- 
tion, and the enlargement of the sphere of the old dispensation, 
whilst it was a stumbling-block to the bigoted adherents of the 
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Jewish law, was itself its own recommendation to those who 
before had felt, or even now for the first time heard, of the ancient 
exclusiveness of the chosen people. 

There may be, then, no irreverence in comparing the pro- 
gress of a false with that of the true religion. The growth of 
Buddhism indicates both an inherent weakness in the system 
which it supplanted, and some adaptation to the condition of 
human nature in general; as well as some peculiar relation to 
the circumstances of the people amongst whom it spread. 
Its analogies with Christianity consist in its overthrow of the 
distinction of castes; its aiming at universal dominion; its rising 
out of a previous system which it supplanted; its spreading, 
and for centuries retaining, its hold over countries where its 
predecessor was unknown; its proselytising as well as its 
protesting spirit—whilst the analogies become actual points 
of resemblance, when we view the virtues which it preached 
and inculcated ; the councils by which its schisms were sup- 
pressed ; and its missionary efforts for the propagation of its 
faith in distant regions. Even the surrender of its territory 
which it once possessed when Brahmanism became again the 
dominant religion of India, offers a remarkable parallel to the 
retreat of Christianity in Asia and Africa before the over- 
whelming tide of Mahometanism. There is this grand dis- 
tinction, which cannot be too carefully borne in mind, when 
we allow ourselves to dwell upon this comparison—that, unlike 
Christianity, it does not profess to be in any way a completion 
or development of a previous form, but is wholly antagonistic 
to it; and what, if we were now comparing the respective 
claims of the two religions, would be of paramount importance, 
that, in the case of the retreat of Buddhism, it is its predecessor 
and old antagonist that has beaten it out of the field. What- 
ever objection may be urged against the Christian religion on 
the score of its having retreated from ground which it once 
occupied, the objection would take a much more serious form, 
if it could be shown that Judaism had expelled Christianity 
from its strongholds, and had itself re-occupied them. And we 
cannot but think that as regards the religions of India, it is a 
strong point to be able to object to the undeniable fact, that 
Buddhism has supplanted, and in turn been supplanted, by 
Brahmanism. 

We are well aware that the analogies and resemblances we 
have been noticing will be pressed into a very different service 
from that in which we have been employing them; and that 
many will seek to represent the one true religion as nothing 
more than an inevitable development in the Western world of 
the very same ideas which in the East exhibited themsclves in 
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a somewhat different form of progress. And with regard to 
any such arguments to be founded on the facts which we have 
been noticing, it is sufficient to observe, that it will not bear 
being confronted with the contrast exhibited by the antagonism 
of Buddhism to Brahmanism, as set against the educational 
character of Judaism, its preparation for, and its prophetic 
anticipation of, Christianity. 

But we have digressed from our immediate subject. Our 
purpose is to exhibit the religions of India as they are; and 
that especially with the view of showing that we must have 
missionaries acquainted with the system which they have to 
overthrow. It is necessary for some, at least, to know the 
points of resemblance and contact; to understand when they 
may agree, and when they must enter protest. Perhaps we 
may be permitted to say, whilst we are on this subject, what 
must have been already seen to be implied, that a somewhat 
greater knowledge of ecclesiastical history is desirable than has 
generally been possessed by our Indian missionaries. 

Before we quit the subject of Buddhism, we may make one 
remark upon its pertinacious adherence to the idea of the 
eternity of matter, supporting itself in this view by allaying the 
difficulty of the conception that things could have come into 
existence—if there ever was a time when there was nothing— 
and there being no appearance in the nature of things of any 
beginning. The Eastern mind seems to have accustomed itself 
to the contemplation of enormous periods of time. Astronomical 
Science has only of late years opened to the view of Europeans 
the corresponding intervals of space. And though with us the 
idea of matter having existed from all eternity is reasonably 
thought a characteristic of some form of Atheism or Pantheism, 
yet the equally absurd idea of the existence of worlds occupy- 
ing the infinity of space—and which, in point of fact, implies 
a successive creation from all eternity—is familiar enough to 
those who have conversed with persons acquainted with the 
marvellous disclosures of modern Astronomical Science. M. 
Arago, in his ‘ Popular Astronomy,’ thought it worth while to 
attempt a disproof of the infinity of material worlds, in oppo- 
sition to Kant, who ‘ endeavoured, by metaphysical considera- 
‘tions, to maintain that space is infinite, and everywhere 
‘ peopled with stars similar to those contained in the regions 
‘to which we can penetrate with our powerful telescopes.’' 
The argument he adduces is worthless ; though the view which 
it combats is held by many, we believe, who would be shocked 
at the consequences to which it leads: and the reason for 
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which we have noticed this phase of belief, is, to plead it as an 
argument against pushing an adversary to conclusions from 
which he shrinks, but which may, nevertheless, be logically 
deducible from premises to which he tenaciously holds. There 
can be no reason against waiving a point which a Buddhist is 
unwilling, or perhaps unable, to concede; and pressing. other 
arguments, the force of which would be better appreciated. 
We, of course, do not mean to advise any scheme of compre- 
hension which should compromise a single particle of the truth, 
but are only recommending a disciplina arcani—which, whatever 
may be said against it, is practically adopted by all persons 
engaged in the education and development of intellectual 
minds. 

But it is time for us to proceed to the notice of the other 
forms of faith prevailing in India; and in doing so, we 
must for the present depart from the order of Mr. Williams’ 
volume; and, omitting the notice of the philosophic systems 
which seem to have given rise to Buddhism, or at least bridge 
over the interval between the Brahmans and the Buddhists, will 
attempt to give some account of the religious system of Brah- 
manism. 

This religion diverges in two directions, and appears to us 
under two phases—the popular and the philosophical. The 
essential unity of the Godhead is the feature of resemblance be- 
tween the popular faith and the teaching of the learned. And 
though abstractedly the name by which the Deity is worshipped 
may be thought unimportant, yet in point of fact the variety of 
opinions on this subject has led to the formation of a number of 
schools and sects. To pass by other discrepancies, there is a 
grand dispute as to whether worship is due to Vischnu or to 
Siva; and both parties appeal to their sacred books in vindication 
of their respective practices. And here the matter. becomes 
entangled in great difficulties, owing to the uncertainty of the 
dates of these books and the amount of their interpolations. 

Characteristic of both the popular and philosophical develop- 
ment of religion, is the doctrine of Metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of souls; of which it has been observed, that it is 
the main principle of Hindi metaphysics, and the foundation of 
Hindi philosophy. It is a point too which both the religions of 
which we have been speaking have in common. We need not 
attempt to determine the exact amount due to the different 
causes and conditions of its rise. No one could doubt that it is 
intimately connected, first, with the natural changes and deve- 
lopment of material things, whether animate or inanimate; and 
secondly, with the observed inequality of suffering awarded in 
this life both to human beings and the lower species of animals. 
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Neither can it be doubted that the consciousness of demerit 
might tend strongly to confirm any such hypothesis when once 
formed and admitted. A vague belief in the existence of some 
mysterious power external to and above humanity, and a more 
or less defined consciousness of sin and responsibility, are in 
fact at the bottom of this, as they are the foundation of every 
other system of religion; and the means of — from the 
wrath or propitiating the favour of the Deity, which form the 
subject-matter of religious ordinances in this case, took the form 
of methods devised for the escape from the necessity of such 
transformations. The deep and enduring interest which, as 
children, all our readers will remember to have felt in the story 
of the transmigrations of Indur, as told in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
popular work, ‘ Evenings at Home,’ may serve to point out 
to us the fascination which such a doctrine might exercise, at 
least over uneducated minds. That this doctrine is so easy and 
intelligible is, in fact, the chief reason of its predominance 
amongst the uneducated people of India; whilst the idea of 
these changes being inevitable, and the successive lives in them- 
selves not presenting any very terrible aspect to men who live 
a life but little above that of the lower animals, will go a great 
way towards accounting for the universal prevalence of such lax 
morality as we hear of from all European residents in that 
country. Indeed, it is scarcely conceivable that any higher 
tone of morals could have prevailed amongst members of the 
fourth class of society, which probably embraced all the abori- 
ginal inhabitants who were subjugated by their Aryan con- 
querors. 

The caste-system of India is intimately connected with their 
whole religious system; and the Sudras, or fourth class, are so 
entirely separated from the other three, that a Brahman may 
not even read the Vedas in presence of one of that caste; 
whilst to attempt to teach such a person the law, is one of the 
most heinous offences a Brahman can be guilty of. Yet the 
Sudras are by no means correspondent to the slaves of other 
nations. They have a rank of their own, and have defined 
hereditary privileges, such as they are. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the division into castes, which, in fact, much 
resembles the system adopted in Egypt. What is remarkable 
is, the preservation of the distinction unaltered for so long a 
period of time, and that in spite of the interference with it, 
which appears in the rise of Buddhism,—as also the fact that 
the priestly order: retains the first rank, a place which has pro- 
bably been kept so long, principally owing to the ordinance, 
that they alone are allowed to read the Vedas, or sacred books. 
The belief in the unity of God, originally derived from revela- 
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tion, has wonderfully survived the obscuration which it endured 
during the time when an undefined awe of the powers of the 
material world seemed to comprise the whole idea of religion ; 
and the succeeding period, when the worship of the elements was 
supplanted by the more rational, though perhaps less religious, 
worship of deified men and heroes. The doctrine of a Trinity, 
such as it is, cannot help striking the inquirer, even at the most 
cursory perusal of the accounts of their religion; and most 
writers have thought it necessary to caution their readers against 
the assumption that the doctrine has much in common with the 
mysterious tenct of the Trinity in Unity taught by the Christian 
creed. Even Schlegel, in whose views as to the religions of the 
ancient world we can most easily acquiesce, is careful to point 
out tec want of unity in the three conceptions of Brahma, 
Vischnu, and Siva. In the condensed account of the Brah- 
manical system given in the ‘ Christian Advocate’s’ publication 
for last year, the same view is strongly insisted on. He speaks 
‘ of the sacred triad of the Brahmans (p. 34) as one example of 
‘a law by which the mind of the Hind was constantly disposed 
‘ to view all forms of being under triune aspects.’ 

Later in the volume (p. 104), he quotes Sir William Jones as 
a most unprejudiced witness to the same view, saying, that 
though eager to detect the slightest shadow of affinity between 
the Bible and the sacred books of India, he strenuously denied 
the reality of the alleged resemblances. Neither can it be said 
that the resemblance extends much further than to the mere out- 
ward form of expression. Worship, so far from being paid to the 
three in one, is offered by different worshippers to the different 
deities; and thus have arisen separate classes or sects amongst 
the teachers of Brahmanism. It was to be expected, from the 
profession which Mr. Williams makes in his first chapter, that 
he would not exhibit this distinction between heathen and 
Christian worship in exaggerated colours, but rather that he 
would make the best he could of the resemblance, real or fancied. 
At page 101, he introduces Dr. Blancombe as saying, with 
reference to the Eternal’s supposed exhibition or development 
of Himself in the act of creation, ‘ How wonderful !—wonderful 
‘alike in its resemblance, and in that, resembling so nearly, 
‘it still differs so much.’ And if this is a less definite, it at 
least appears to us a more philosophical view of the outpouring 
of heathen thought as to the mysterious nature of the One 
Infinite Being, and the aspiration of the heathen mind towards 
Him who is not far from every one of us—in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. It would indeed have been 
absurd to expect any more close approach to Christian doctrine 
in Indian religion,—if only we bear in mind the utter absence 
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of any such doctrine from the Jewish belief at this day. Yet we 
cannot but think that the recognition, from some form or other, 
of a Trinity in Unity, may be one of the necessary conditions of 
philosophic thought—which is thus made unconsciously to bear 
witness to the truth. 

We ought not to omit to notice that the change from the 
earliest historical form of religion in India, viz. from the wor- 
ship of the elements to that in which the Deity is clothed in 
human form, has been attributed to the reflex influence of 
Buddhism upon the system of which it was an offshoot. Ritter 
has observed that, ‘ So soon as the principle of anthropomorphic 
‘ polytheism was deliberately and consciously asserted, as it was 
‘in Buddhism, a spirit of opposition was immediately awakened 
‘in the religious system of the Brahmans, alike against the 
‘principle and the practices resulting from it; and the re- 
‘ jection of all the polytheistic elements which had been intro- 
‘duced in the second period of its history was the natural 
* consequence. In what manner this was effected is apparent 
‘ from the actual state of the Brahmanical religion. It still re- 
‘tains entire the pantheism of the deities created and em- 
‘ bellished by the poetic fancy; but combines therewith the 
‘ doctrine of the Oneness of the Godhead, asserting that One 
‘only God is the true and supreme God—that the other gods 
‘are in the popular opinion his ministers, in the opinion of the 
‘ wise the deceptive creatures of his Maja, his illusive image. 
‘ This representation naturally gave an opening to the forma- 
‘ tion of a variety of opinions as to which of the many was the 
‘one true God. Some honour Maja as such, others Krischna, 
‘ others also Siva, &c. &e., for each of which opinion sufficient 
‘ authorities were easily to be found in the motley medley of 
‘ their fables. The religion of Brahma has consequently been 
‘ split into divers sects, holding a variety of opinions as to the 
‘ proper object of highest adoration.’ ' 

Side by side with this religious belief, and running parallel to 
it, we find a philosophic system which has evidently sprung up 
from the attempt to explain the unfathomable mysteries of the 
nature of God, the possibility of creation, and the origin of evil. 
And if we learn nothing else from the extraordinary vagaries of 
Indian intellect when exercised upon these subjects, we are at 
least permitted to see and adore the wisdom of the Almighty 
in having committed the oracles of God to an unintellectual 
and unphilosophical people—to find deep cause for thankfulness 
that the Hebrew nation, the depositaries of the faith, were 
saved from those blind speculations which will yet render the 
conversion of the people of India to the Christian faith so diffi- 
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cult a task. The questions which have agitated Christendom 
since the establishment of Christianity on a firm footing in the 
Western world, most wonderfully resemble the difficulties which 
presented themselves for solution to the minds of Indian sages ; 
and even amidst the awful falling away from the faith which 
has been witnessed in our times, both amongst the nations of 
Europe and the further West, we have this consolation to sus- 
tain us—that they are serving the purpose of sharpening the 
weapons which, as we trust, are destined to overthrow the very 
same theories in the East. 

The distinction of caste is the most marked characteristic of 
the difference between Brahmanism and Buddhism, the chief 
secret of whose influence we have supposed to be the entire dis- 
regard of class. Perhaps the next mark of distinction most 
conspicuous is in the end to which all human efforts are to be 
directed. Up to one point the two systems are agreed, viz. in 
seeking for the means of deliverance from the evil and miseries 
of existence in this earth; but the ultimate end of all things is 
with the Buddhist, Nirvana, or annihilation—with the Brahman, 
absorption into the Supreme Deity. A question has indeed 
been raised as to the meaning of the Buddhist’s Nirvdina,—a 
question which needs not be noticed further here than to allude 
to the evidence which it furnishes as to the impossibility of the 
popular mind resting on the mere abstract dogmas of meta- 
physics. The harmonious working of the abstract and myste- 
rious doctrines of revealed religion, however imperfectly under- 
stood, upon the minds of those who obediently follow its precepts, 
and the gradual dawn of light upon the humble worshipper, or 
the felt adaptation of the true faith to his own individual cir- 
cumstances, are, after all, the best ‘ Evidences of Christianity ;’ 
and we cannot but think the most telling argument against 
Buddhism to those who are votaries of this form of religion, will 
be in the fact that the practice of mankind has risen above, and 
so condemued, its principles. The original meaning of the word 
Nirvana is, ‘a blowing out,’ like the extinguishing the flame of 
a candle. No other word could have been invented more ex- 
pressive of extinction and annihilation; yet it has been denied 
that this is really the belief of Buddhism—and that chiefly on 
the score of the discrepancy that exists between such a view 
and its supposed logical consequences, and the observed practice, 
of Buddhists. The dispute as to the meaning of Nirvana is, as 
Professor Max Miiller has shown, not new; and he has success- 
fully proved that, in the theory of Buddhism, extinction or 
annihilation is the end proposed. We may add that, such being 
the case, it was impossible but that disputes, such as have 
occurred, must have arisen. The natural aspirations of the 
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human mind could not bear being confronted with so gross an 
absurdity, and hence the variety of thought and expression 
which has led even recent writers to adopt the theory of the 
identity of this doctrine with that of Brahmanism ; in which the 
highest end of all religion and philosophy is maintained to be 
the union and communion of the soul with God—the absorption 
of the individual into the Divine essence. 

The difficulty of estimating the meaning of Maja, or the 
illusory appearance of things existent; the near approach to 
truth in much of the expression of Brahman philosophy, with 
regard to the mode in which things, beside the Divine essence, 
may be considered to exist or not to exist, is very interestingly 
and clearly drawn out in the dialogue, between Blancombe and 
Vidyaichérya. In it the latter is the principal speaker, the 
Englishman performing the part of listener, and attempting to 
draw out the Brahman’s view, and here and there to accommo- 
date it to English modes of thought and expression. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the philosophy of the 
subject, is the consistency of the doctrine of the illusory nature 
of present appearances of created things; and the re-absorption 
of the human soul into the Deity, when this illusion of creation 
has passed away. After making due allowance for the tone of 
Christianity, which the author has suffused over this portion of 
his book, it is impossible not to be struck with the many points 
of coincidence which the doctrine exhibits with the system of 
Berkeley, and the general tone of resemblance which the most 
elevated form of Brahmanism bears to Christian views and 
feelings. When language is so abstract, and truth is neces- 
sarily expressed in metaphor, it is extremely difficult to draw 
the line of separation, which bounds the territories of truth and 
error. Still more difficult will it be found to bring the minds 
of individuals into a state to recognise the line of demarcation. 

Christianity has already had its battle to fight, and will 
again have to wage mortal combat with a doctrine which 
follows close upon the heels of this, whether true or false, view 
of Maja or illusion,—we mean the temporary and illusory nature 
of sin. And our author is himself an instance in point, to show 
the great danger of too large an amount of concession for the 
sake of conciliating an adversary. We even fear that the contest 
with Hinddism will furnish excuses for the desire which is 
daring to show itself more conspicuously than heretofore, to 
get rid of the belief in a doctrine of eternal punishments. 

However, we are at present concerned with the doctrine of 
future bliss, which is recognised, in this system of theology, as 
consisting in a resolution of separate individual existence into 
the Deity, from which it originally sprung; and it is easy to 
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see that, if the Buddhist view of the future could only survive 
in the popular mind by means of its distorted images being 
reflected back again into a nearer resemblance to the original 
ideas of which they were the distortions,—the doctrine of Brah- 
manism must have become influential owing to a similar pro- 
cess. Expressions, indeed, might be quoted in considerable 
numbers from the Christian Scriptures, which, taken by them- 
selves, might seem to favour this leading idea of Brahmanisin ; 
and the real resemblance, so far as this is the practical working 
of the Heathen and the Christian creed, is owing, no doubt, to 
the inability of human nature to throw off its belief in its own 
separate personality and responsibility. It is but natural, 
therefore, that Christianity should make more progress against 
the religion of the unsophisticated people than that of the 
educated and intellectual. It will be found as true now as in 
the early days of Christianity, that not many wise, not many 
noble are amongst its converts, but that the principal triumphs 
of the Gospel will be amongst the humble and despised of this 
world. Nay, we will be bold to say that the opening up of the 
controversy between Hindiism and Christianity will not be 
without the painful consequences of a defection from the ranks 
of Christianity to the views of Pantheism. And, on the con- 
trary, we do not fear but that in the case of the Brahman, who 
is taught to feel the reality of his own sinful nature, and of the 
actual sins of which he has been guilty, he will in that very 
consciousness discover the antidote to that subtle and false sys- 
tem of metaphysics which represents this world with all its 
misery and wickedness, as but a reflection of the image of the 
Divine Eternal Uncreated Being. To such an one, it will 
neither be necessary to deny the doctrine of future punishment, 
nor to explain away the sufferings and death of our Blessed 
Redeemer, as a vicarious sacrifice and propitiatory atonement 
for the sins of the whole world. Rather in these will he find 
the satisfaction that his soul is yearning for; and the expla- 
nation, so far as explanation can be had, of the mysteries of 
creation and existence, of sin and its forgiveness, misery and its 
liberation. Such persons may be unable precisely to distinguish 
between the subjective and the objective; they may be puzzled 
at the identity of the thinker and the thought, incompetent to 
draw the precise line which distinguishes being from experi- 
encing ; but the humble and religious sense which they possess 
of dependence upon a higher power, will lead them to avoid 
the false mysticism which coll identify them with that higher 
power, and to adopt the view which commends itself alike to 
their moral interests and their intellectual perceptions, that 
God will be all and in all, the source of all joy and peace, 
NO, XCIX.—N.8, I 
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We are quite prepared for the accusation which will be 
urged against us, that all this looks like cutting the question, 
that after all we have not brought the two views into direct 
collision, nor shown the absurdity of the philosophic system, 
which, to some minds, will appear under an imposing aspect. 

And our reply is, that it would be a strange system of reli- 
gion; and, we suppose, unexampled in the history of the human 
race, which should make its appeal solely to the intellect and 
the reasoning power of men. Certainly, Christianity has ever 
been remarkable for its protest against any such view as this. 
It seems, if one may reverently say so, as if the intellectual aid 
of miracle and prophecy,—so far, that is, as the aid of these is 
merely intellectual,—and the like, were supplied in scanty mea- 
sure, and only as a necessary supplement to other methods of 
persuasion, when the necessity of some such assistance was 
obviously apparent. Neither do we attempt to deny the gran- 
deur of the theory (grand, because it contains so much of truth), 
which would represent material things as a sort of shadow of 
the Divine nature, the outpouring of the thought of Deity, as 
fleeting and unsubstantial as the language in which human 
thought is embodied and clothed,—and the mode in which the 
Divine essence puts forth or develops itself. 

But then to make this doctrine consistent with itself, it must 
be pushed a step further; and the power of the human will 
must be denied; and all things must be regarded as proceeding 
in a blind order of fatality, or else as issuing from the arbitrary 
will of the supreme and only truly existent Being. With the 
fatalistic doctrine we do not join issue, because it can never be 
other than a speculative doctrine, practically denounced by the 
constitution of society, and disproved in every voluntary action 
of every individual life. But we do believe that we must take 
our final stand against unbelief and misbelief of every form on 
the individual consciousness of him with whom the argument is 
conducted. All the speculative difficulties as to the freedom 
and independence of the will, and the origin of evil, find their 
only practical solution in an argument addressed to, and pre- 
supposing, the consciousness of having voluntarily gone counter 
- the will, and so having incurred the displeasure of 2 higher 

eing. 

It may take time to develop the feeble remains of such 
consciousness, obscured, it may be, more and more in successive 
generations by a downward course of wickedness, and almost 
lost in the tangled skein of metaphysical investigations in which 
it has been wrapped. And the co-existence of a great philoso- 
phic system, with an awfully extensive depravation of morality, 
may render the task of the conversion of India one of immense 
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difficulty. Even under the comparatively favourable circum- 
stances in which he was placed, the late excellent and energetic 
Bishop of Grahamstown thought it necessary to caution people 
at home against extravagant expectations of rapid progress in 
the propagation of Christianity amongst the natives of South 
Africa, With his characteristic straightforwardness and honesty, 
he says (Memoir, p. 308), ‘I, myself, expect no sudden fruit; 
‘and though longing for help from home for devoted men, for 
‘larger means, that we may enter energetically on the work, 
* I believe it to be a work that will need patience, that will try 
‘our stedfastness, that will make a strain upon hope; and 
‘in appealing warmly to the English Church for help, I enter 
‘a solemn protest against the impatience of the age which 
* requires in spiritual, as in commercial matters, quick returns 
*‘—glowing accounts of great triumphs, no depressing tale of 
‘failures and disappointments.’ And with reference to India 
especially, the Church must make up her mind to work on in 
faith amidst much discouragement. 

We must content ourselves with a very brief notice of the 
Sankya philosophy, which occupies the second chapter of Mr. 
Williams’ work. ‘There is the less necessity for our noticing 
the system at any length, because it can hardly be said to have 
any existence in the present day. Professor Wilson had never 
met with more than one Brahman who professed to be ac- 
quainted with the writings of this school, which has, however, 
an historical importance, and is looked upon by the best in- 
formed writers on the subject, as having paved the way for 
Buddhism. Capila was its founder. And whilst it possesses 
many features of resemblance to both the systems of which we 
have been speaking, it may be considered more daring than 
either of them. It approaches more nearly than either of them 
to the Materialism of the present day, and reminds us forcibly 
of the Greek doctrine of an anima mundi. Knowledge is its 
panacea for attaining the end which, as in all other Indian 
systems, consists in the extrication of the soul from the illusion 
under which it labours, of having a separate personality and 
consciousness. The close connexion which this philosophic 
system exhibits with fatalistic views, certainly seems to justify 
the author in attributing, as he appears to do, the licentious 
practices both of worship and of common life which are so pre- 
valent in India, to its influence. At the same time it must be 
remembered that this influence must be indirect, inasmuch as 
the system itself is so little known—and there is no possibi- 
lity of denying the connexion of the worship of some of the 
gods of the older system, with rites and practices of the most 
obscene description. 

12 
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The strong point of this system consists in their speculations 
upon the mystery of creation and the origin of evil, and is well 
drawn out by the author at p. 61. If it is once allowed that 
knowledge is the highest endowment of human nature, and all 
mysteries are expected to be reducible to common sense in the 
crucible of reason, we are forced to confess that we have no 
answer to give to such statements as the following :— 

‘ But as to our conclusions, they are forced upon us by the 
‘ state of the case. For if there had ever been a time when an 
* Iswara, all-wise and all-sufficient, such as you imagine, existed 
‘alone without a world, he being happy in himself, would have 
‘ had no inducement to create—nor again, could he have created 
‘ without materials; and if even he had created a world, being 
‘ all-wise, he would have made it more perfect far than the state 
‘of things around us. Living things would not have preyed 
‘ upon life, nor man have injured man. But now consider again 
‘this argument. You think that the world is sufficiently good 
‘to imply an Iswara; we ourselves think otherwise. But your 
* argument sufficiently shows that a certain order is observed, 
‘and that too very much such an order as would arise upon 
‘our theory of like begetting like, or causes containing their 
‘ effects. or all things you see proceed in the gross, and, as it 
‘ were, by waves of the tide, rather than by dropping from the 
‘hand. The more perfect, then, you conceive this order to be, 
‘ we make no objection so far, but advise you to derive consola- 
‘tion from the comparative certainty of things in respect of 
* cause and effect. Such a certainty may well assure you that 
‘ by adapting your conduct (if you believe that man is a free 
‘ agent) to the revolutions of nature—or, as we should say by 
‘ contentedly suffering the unavoidable and liberating the soul, 
‘so that it can rejoice in the grandest of all spectacles—you will 
* both secure such a happiness as it is in the nature of things 
‘for you to enjoy, and also act consistently with piety.’— 


From what has been said it will have appeared that, for the 
successful coping with Indian philosophy and religious belief, it 
will not only be necessary to be furnished with answers to such 
allegations as are likely to be urged against the system of 
Christianity in general and its particular doctrines. Besides 
this, the antagonist of Brahmanism and Buddhism will have to 
settle for himself the grounds of natural religion as the basis on 
which his system of revealed religion has to be erected. In an 
article which appeared in this Review at the commencement of 
last year, we pointed out the necessity of exhibiting clearly the 
state of the case as regards natural religion ; how far its grounds 
were cognisable by the speculative faculty; and how far they 
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were established by their felt conformity to the common 
affections of our nature. In this we had principally in view, the 
anticipating the first step in the downward course from a totter- 
ing and unsteady faith in the high mysterious doctrines of the 
Church, leading first to disbelief and then to denial of other 
doctrines, till at last, as its natural and logical consequence, it 
issues, in minds of a certain degree of intellectual power mixed 
with some moral defect (not unfrequently an overweening esti- 
mate of its own intellect), in entire disbelief of religious obliga- 
tion and distrust of any power external to itself. The Atheis- 
tic, and Pantheistic, and Materialistic theories—to the overthrow 
of which treatises on Natural Theology, such as ge at the 
present day, specially address themselves—strikingly resemble 
the forms of belief which are professed in the East; and different 
as are the persons to whom the argument is to be -s 
the argument itself is, upon the whole, pretty much the 
same; and the author has shown great skill in this part of 
the conduct of his dialogue. In the fourth chapter, Wolff, 
the European sceptic, is introduced skilfully veiling his own 
belief behind a profession of inability to see how this Material- 
istic system of the Charvacas could be refuted. The keenness 
with which the speaker enters into the views which he at first 
does not undertake to defend, and the subsiding again into the 
affectation of neutrality and indifference at the end of his speech, 
are eminently natural. Great skill, too, is shown in throwing 
into the narrative form points more or less closely connected 
with the subject which would scarcely bear being dwelt upon 
in the way of argument, which yet when taken in the aggre- 
gate have a telling effect on some minds towards the side of 

aterialism. This relief from the monotony of continued dia- 
logue is quite necessary in so long a treatise, as well for the 
sake of fairly representing objections to the truths as for giving 
due effect to the arguments in reply. In the present instance, 
the writer has given a remarkably clear statement of the view 
itself, and has represented the solution of the difficulty in a 
very satisfactory light. We are glad to be able to acquiesce 
heartily and entirely in our author’s views as to the proof of 
the presence of mind—whilst his views of the questions of the 
existence of innate ideas, intuitions, &c., as opposed both to the 
school of Locke and the modern sensational theory, though ex- 
pressed very differently, is really precisely the same with that 
which was advocated in the paper already referred to. The 
rest of this chapter, too, is most thoughtful and beautiful; it 
treats of the value of the testimony of the conscience and the 
affections, the yearnings of mankind, and their natural tendency 
to prayer. All this, when coupled with the inability of humaa 
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language to escape from the recognition of a personal Supreme 
Being, and the manifestly good results that are produced by 
such belief, make out a case of wonderful cogency, whilst they 
are represented by the author with an eipwveia worthy of 
Socrates or Bishop Butler. We should greatly exceed the limits 
assigned to us if we attempted to give any analysis of this beau- 
tiful chapter, which seems to us to indicate a mind not only of 
high intellectual power, but of deeply religious tone. This 
chapter, with the following, contains moreover an excellent 
criticism of the two systems of religion, as well as of the 
Sankya philosophy, which bridges over the interval between 
them. Both chapters contain some striking thoughts, amongst 
which we may particularly notice the representation of the two 
views of unity of type in nature and evidence of design, as being 
by no means antagonistic ; but the former enlarging the concep- 
tions engendered by the latter, and addressing itself to a more 
comprehensive grasp of intellect than either special instances or 
general rules of what is commonly ealled design or forethought 
appeal to. Equally striking is the pressing of modern geologi- 
cal science, against both the extravagant periods of time in 
which Hindi history revels, and the doctrine of perpetual re- 
volutions of life and death which characterises both the great 
religious systems of India. The author justly observes that the 
unity of type seen in the remains of ages long past and pointing 
onward to man, the highest specimen of that type, indicates 
progress and not revolution. And here we must conclude this 
part of our subject, though not without just alluding to the 
skilful mode in which the author precludes the Buddhist dis- 
putant from arguing from alleged miraculous interposition, on 
the ground that his system allows no room for it—and the no 
less clever exhibition of Brahman spiritualism as tending to- 
wards and developing into Materialism. 

The following two chapters are devoted to an examination 
of the chronology and literature of India. Without attempt- 
ing to follow our author through this part of his subject, we 
shall only say that he has very clearly exhibited the inconsis- 
tencies and absurdities of Indian history. Perhaps there are 
hardly yet sufficient data for settling even the grand epochs of 
the history of this country, excepting in very few cases, with 
any tolerable exactness. All processes of this kind must for 
the present be regarded as tentative, or to speak logically, all 
the premises open to be altered and modified to suit the con- 
clusions which seem to come out from a comparison of them 
with other independent sources. No doubt, the discovery of 
monumental remains, and the publication of additional works 
on the subject, will eventually bring the history of the East 
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into some more tangible shape than it has hitherto appeared in. 
It would not be doing Mr. Williams justice, if we did not 
acknowledge that he has nowhere on this subject overstated his 
case; and perhaps he has produced the best possible account 
out of the scanty reliable data which are presented to us. 
So great, indeed, is the uncertainty of the whole subject, 
that there are not wanting authorities for the hypothesis that 
Buddhism is more ancient than Brahmanism: an hypothesis, 
which, as the reader will have seen, we have with Mr. Williams, 
and an overwhelming weight of authorities, treated as scarcely 
worth notice. Dr. Wolff is introduced as the advocate of this 
view. In reply to him, as well as the other disputants in the 
controversy, Dr, Blancombe is represented as endeavouring to 
concede as much as possible to the views of all the three speakers 
who appear in the dialogue; and perhaps the following extracts 
will put our readers in possession of as much of the outline 
of the history, as is either undisputed or may be considered as 
tolerably established. After giving his reasons for assigning 
different dates to different portions of their sacred books, he 
continues :— 


‘If now you consider that such change of language is the mirror of 
ehanges in society, which must have been long in coming about, you will 
understand why the laws of Manu belong to a period long after the 
earliest Vedic hymns, though before the rise of Buddhism. 

‘ Our friend Sadananda is so critical, that he will readily enter into what 
I will offer conjecturally about Capila. There is in the Sénkhya phi- 
losophy an acknowledgment of the might of nature, which might well 
enough spring out of the Vedic worship. But the abstract tone of the 
philosopher's speculation, and his way of reducing the deities into natural 
forces, is unlike the simple fervour of the old devotional song. We must 
blame Capila for not having substituted any clear conception of an over- 
ruling mind; but we must acknowledge he had reason for taking away 
that worship of blind elements which the older faith involved. Perhaps it 
was his mission, as a rationalist, to work out freedom for the human mind 
from undue subjection either to the material world, or to that elaborate 
system of the religous caste, which had become a superstition to some, and 
a policy to others. Thus he paved the way for Sakya, who added 
devotion to speculation, and extended to masses of men that freedom 
which Capila had given only to the few. Since, however, the faith of 
Sakya must have been to many a painful revolution, there would arise men 
desirous of a scientific freedom, yet anxious to reconcile it with the 
orthodox religion. This seems to have been attempted by Patanjali, the 
grammarian, who lived some time after Panini, and therefore later than 
Sakya. The interval then between the two stages of the Sankhya phi- 
losophy comprises the rise of Buddhism. Later than these, though I dare 
not fix a precise date for it, must have been that orthodox wisdom which 
the venerable A’charya represents, For though attempts to explain the 
ge of the Vedas may have begun early, and some of them may have 

een called the earlier Mimansa, yet they evidently received an impulse 


from the opposition after approved systems. The very phrase A-dwaita 
(uon-cuality) implies that the distinction between spint and matter had 
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been taught by others; and some elements in the A’charya’s system are 
traced by himself to Sancara. Nor should I wonder if some of them are 
even later. But Sancara lived not earlier than 800 or 900 a.pD. How 
different this newer Vedantine system is from the older Vedic worship 
we have partly seen, and shall see farther. But all this stage of philo- 
sophical development occupies a middle ground of vast extent between 
the old poetical faith, and the new burst which gives the religion of India 
another form, as evident in the Puranas. It is in nearly the same middle 
region that we are to place the rise and fall of the Bauddha faith in India. 
Only there is this difference ; a religious creed is so antagonistic to its rival 
creed, that we can fix definitely its date; whereas tendencies of thought 
may be at work when unacknowledged, and stretch over intu their op- 
posites, so as to be hardly disentangled. Thus the philosophical spirit 
may have anticipated its fuller consciousness by certain portions of the 
Epic poems, as well as interpolated episodes in the later of the two; and 
again it reaches on into the Pauranic stage, both giving a meaning to the 
legends, and suffering itself to be fanciful tunsiieeal in them, Again, 
as the philosophical sects supply the middle ground in speculation, so do 
the Epic poems in both heroic legend and physical parable, between the 
hymns of the old Vedic ritual and the modern mythology of the Puranas.’ 
—Paraméswara-jnydna-goshtht, p. 279. 


And again afterwards, at page 282 :— 


‘ The earliest hymns of the Rig-Veda, shew us the Hind& not yet having 
earned his name by long dwelling on the Indus, but in the country of the 
Five Rivers, worshipping all the skyey influences, hailing the dawn in 
song, and personifying the dark cloud which withholds, as well as the blue 
heaven which liberates the rain. His deities are Devas, the bright elements 
which seem to bless him. He has not yet built temples, nor bowed down 
to idols, nor become the instrument of priests, nor does he fancy anything 
of the transmigration of souls, nor sockeitter of the incarnation of deities, 
nor has he yet suffered the brotherhood of mankind to be outraged by 
division into castes. Nor again does he make the pitiless demand for 
widows to be burned. It is very remarkable that none of these things are 
originally Vedic. Whether the horse sacrifice (aswamédha) was merely 
symbolical, as your commentators say, or whether the later symbol re- 
presents an earlier usage, of perhaps Persian or even Tartar origin, I will 
not determine. But at least, sacrifices were common enough, and the flesh 
of them might be eaten: so that the modern horror of eating flesh can 
hardly kave existed. So far the earliest Hind& we read of had rather the 
advantage of his descendants; on the other hand, his hymns show no deep 
feeling of the moral evil of sin, nor reverence for the deities as moral 
governors. Some have fancied that they can trace in the Vedas, vestiges 
of an earlier belief in one supreme God, But no texts have yet been 
shown me, belonging to the earliest stage, which bear clearly such meaning. 
On the contrary, physical nature seems to present the objects of worship, 
and animal nature to suggest the prayers. Man seems as yet the 
first among animals worshipping the elements. By degrees however the 
shaping mind modifies its impressions into an unity ; and a deeper sense 
appears of the mystery which underlies the agencies of nature with a 
feeling after some spirit which formed them. It is chiefly in the Upa- 
sisiads, so fir as I have observed, that this tendency develops itself; 
there-ore not in the earliest time. Thoughts however of 4’¢man, the great 
Soul, or Self, or Person, without whom it is as unnatural to conceive the 
world as a human body without a mind, may have had many indistinct utter- 
ances before they grew into such reasoned poems, as that about Vach, 
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which you quoted to me. There seems also to have broken off from the 
A’ryas while yet in the country of the Five Rivers, a section which carried 
westward some Vedic traditions and ripened them in Bactria or Persia, 
into the Zoroastrian lore. This re-migration must not be confused with 
the original advent of the A’ryan race from Iran; still less must the ebb be 
made to account for the earlier flow. In the mouth, however, of Zarathastra, 
the mere nature-worship took a deeper tone, and spoke of strife no longer 
between cloud and sky, but between evil and good, or the malignant serpent 
and the Son of Heaven. Thus he divorced, in a way, mankind from 

hysical nature ; and brought out a deeper moral consciousness, with both 
its sense of suffering and its manlier struggle. Whereas with the true 
Hindfis remained longer, and almost remains still, something of the 
old childhood, which felt itself cradled in the world, and only asked their 
bounty, looking on it almost as a right. I need not stay to trace nicely 
how many hymns of the Rig-Veda reappear in both the Yajurs, and again 
in the Sima, or how they are somewhat modified. But in the Brahmanas 
we have the signs of a priesthood or caste, arranging and explaining the 
songs which were already ancient; and this tendency is said to reach a 
more elaborate formalism in the Sétras. Before the Atharva or fourth 
Veda had been compiled, the A’ryas must have spread into India, It 
speaks more directly of the aboriginal races, among whom it mentions the 
Sadras as hostile. It has words which are said to betray symptoms 
of PrAcrit, or at least of the older language already assimilating itself to 
indigenous idioms. It gives prayers no longer as natural effusions of the 
religious feeling, but as formal charms against sickness. It deals more in 
its episodes, with metaphysical questions, as about death and the spiritual 
world. It is the expression, in short, of a religious revolution, which 
already the Brahmanical caste was conducting. We may estimate both its 
comparatively recent date, and yet the antiquity of Manu, from remem- 
bering that the legislator recognises only three Vedas, though it is possible 
the fourth may already have been framed. Somealso find in the Atharvan 
astronomical signs of B.c. 1100, rather than 1400, but these I will not 
venture to argue from.’—Paraméswara-jnydna-goshthi, p. 282. 


Our readers will not suppose that we mean to assert that all 
our missionaries in India must be philosophers, or indeed that 
many of them will be liable to-encounter such intellectual 
minds as our author attributes to the Saugata Muni, Sadé- 
nanda, and Vidyacharya. Many of them, it is to be supposed, 
nay, we had almost said hoped, ‘will be in happy ignorance of 
the scepticism that has spread its blighting influence so exten- 
sively amongst the educated portion of the rising generation. 
Christianity will not be propagated by intellect, but by zeal, and 
the influence of argument is much more indirect than direct. But 
it would be, and we take leave to say it ought to be, a fatal barrier 
to its progress, if its claims could not approve themselves to the 
intellect of the unprejudiced inquirer, if we may be allowed for 
a moment to make such a monstrous supposition. But yet, 
though people cannot be unprejudiced, yet they may in different 
degrees approach this state of mind. The same person, more- 
over, will at different periods be able to divest himself more 
or less of such prejudices as are habitual to him. It is some- 
thing, even, to know that persons, whose judgment cannot be 
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set aside as of no value, have said what to themselves appears 
conclusive against a false theory. Sceptics, whether amongst 
ourselves or in the Kast, will not be able, however much they 
may profess to be guided by what they call pure reason, to 
throw off the restraints imposed by the very constitution of 
human nature upon absolute freedom of thought; and it is in 
the highest degree necessary, both for their own sake, and 
much more for the sake of those who will come under their 
influence, to exhibit the strength of the cause which they are 
attempting to gainsay. Still it must be remembered, that the 
questions at issue are such as reach the lowest depths of 
thought. And it could not be wished that many should give 
up their time and energies which are due to practical matters, 
to such metaphysical abstractions as we have been considering ; 
neither indeed could we expect to find many minds endued 
with natural capacity, and fostered and disciplined by the highest 
' style of education, so as to be competent for such a task, The 
battle in India has to be waged, alas! not with the highest style 
of intellect, but against the most degraded form of morality. 
And, miserable as the picture is, we must now shift the scene 
from philosophy to fact, and attempt to lay before our readers 
a little of the actual state of religion in India. The contrasts 
displayed in the commencement and development of both 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, are in themselves such as to form 
a strong argument in condemnation of both these systems. 

It may reasonably be asked, What sort of worship can pro- 
perly exist in a system which admits of no Supreme Deity, and 
professes to conduct its votaries to annihilation? And cer- 
tainly modern infidels, in the Western world, have been more 
consistent in carrying out their principles into practice than 
their Buddhist colleagues, either in the Northern or Southern 
parts of Asia. The present state of Buddhism is the best 
instance in point to show that-man cannot live without a reli- 
gion, and that that religion must have external rites cognisable 
by the senses, and must prescribe injunctions, the performance 
of which shall exercise the physical as well as the mental ener- 
gies. That Buddhism should have degenerated, if indeed it be 
a degeneracy, into idol-worship, may seem strange; but it was 
the necessary development of its teaching, if that teaching was 
destined to survive its author. It is of no importance to ascer- 
tain the precise time when image-worship may be said to have 
commenced. It is at present the universal custom. Not only 
have they images, but gorgeous temples, in which they are 
enshrined. And idol manufactories are spoken of as being of 
common occurrence in China and elsewhere; and the remains 
of Buddhist temples in India are such as to show that they 
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were of immense size and elaborately ornamented. What is 
very strange in their mode of worship is, that amidst many 
minor differences the worship of a triad is said to be universal. 
Mr. Spence Hardy, in his earlier work on ‘ Eastern Monachism,’ 
says (p. )209, ‘The invocation of the triad is noticed by a 
‘ Mahometan traveller in Thibet, who calls its constituents, 
‘ God, his prophet, and his word. By Rémusat it is translated, 
« « Boudha, la loi et le clergé.” ’ 

Another very remarkable approach to Christian doctrine is 
in the prevailing belief in some form of atonement. ‘That this 
should be connected with views somewhat resembling Solifidian 
views will not be wondered at. Both these points are illustrated 
by the following extract from the same work:—‘ The king of 
*‘ Sigal on one occasion said to Nagaséna, “ You declare that 
‘although a man live in sin a hundred years, taking life and 
‘committing other crimes, if he thinks of Buddha once, when 
‘at the point of death, he will be born in a déwa-loka; this I 
‘cannot believe. You say again, that if a man only once takes 
‘ life, and doés not think of Buddha, he will be born in hell; this; 
‘also, [ cannot believe.” Nagaséna replied, “ How so? If we 
‘put ever so small a pebble in the water it will sink, buta 
‘ hundred yalas of stones may be put into a boat, and floated 
‘across the river without difficulty; and it is the same with 
‘ those who acquire merit.” ’"—P. 211. 

All writers on the subject of Buddhism have noticed the 
resemblance in the externals of its worship to the rites of the 
Roman Church. Some have not scrupled to avow their belief 
that the monastic system of the Church is derived from its 
contact with Eastern habits and manners. The resemblance 
itself it is impossible to deny. The cave monasteries of the 
Buddhists are both much more numerous, and on a consider- 
ably larger scale than those of Catholic countries. The number 
of priests, also, is very great; and their method of conducting 
service such as forcibly to remind spectators of the practice. in 
Roman Catholic churches. Upon the whole, however, as might 
perhaps reasonably be expected, the resemblance of worship is 
rather to the corruptions than the legitimate developments of 
Christian worship. The image worship which is universal, is 
not in Thibet connected with the worship of relics, which is so 
prevalent in Ceylon. It is interesting to trace these two 
developments of Buddhist worship. In Thibet, the preva- 
lence of a belief in successive incarnations of Deity fixes the 
attention of the worshipper upon its living representative. 
In Ceylon, on the contrary, where the Buddha is supposed to 
have ceased to exist, the mark of his footstep, one of his 
canine teeth, and other parts of his bones, have become the 
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objects of worship. It would be scarcely necessary to say 
anything of the manifest absurdity of worshipping parts of the 
body of a being whose existence has altogether ceased; but 
we are tempted to make a long extract from Mr. Spence 
Hardy’s volume, with the view of illustrating the extraor- 
dinary methods in which absurdities can be defended, and that 
especially with the view of illustrating the intellectual diffi- 
culties that missionaries may have to encounter. 

The view of the following dialogue is to reconcile the appa- 
rent contradiction of worshipping an extinct God. The defender 
of Buddhism commences : 

‘N. When that fire, that although it has no mind, receives 
‘the grass and fuel, is extinguished—is the world without fire ? 

‘M. No; any one who wishes to produce fire, may do so by 
‘the friction of two pieces of wood. - 

‘N. Therefore they who say that no benefit can be received 
‘from the making of offerings to Buddha, utter that which has no 
‘foundation in truth. Whilst Buddha was in the world, the 
‘glory that he possessed may be compared to a brilliant flame ; 
‘now that he has attained Nirvana, his passing away is like the 
‘ extinguishing of that flame ; but as the flame receives the grass 
‘or fuel that is thrown into it, though without any desire on its 
‘part, so although Buddha does not receive the offerings of the 
‘faithful, the reward of those offerings is certain. For as any 
‘man may procure a flame by the rubbing together of two pieces 
‘of wood, by the light of which he will be able to carry on 
‘whatever work he has in hand, so the faithful by making offer- 
‘ings to Buddha, and reflecting on the excellences of the Dharm- 
‘ma, will reap the reward for which these exercises are practised. 
‘ There is another comparison to which you must listen. There 
‘is a high wind; it shakes the trees and causes them to fall, and 
‘then dies away ; after thus passing away, is it from desire that 
‘it again returns? 

‘ M. This cannot be, because it has got no mind. 

‘N. Does the wind that passes away make some sign to the 
‘ wind that is to come? 

‘M. No; any one may cause wind by means of a fan; when 
‘he is warm, he can cool himself in this way. 

‘N. Therefore the unbelievers that say there is no benefit 
‘from the making of offerings to Buddha speak falsely. As the 
‘wind spreads itself in every direction, so the virtue of Buddha 
‘is diffused everywhere ; as the wind that has passed away is not 
‘again produced, so there is no reception of the offerings on the 
‘part of Buddha. As men are subject to be annoyed by the heat, 
‘so are déwas and men afflicted by the three-fold fire of evil 
‘ desire, enmity, and ignorance ; and as men, when thus annoyed, 
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‘ cause a wind to refresh their persons by means ofa fan, or some 
‘other instrument, so are they assisted who seek the protection 
‘of Buddha; and the thrée-fold fire .is extinguished, although 
‘ Buddha has attained Nirvana, and does not receive the offerings 
‘that are presented. Another comparison may be given: aman 
‘ strikes the drum, and causes a sound to be produced ; the sound 
‘ dies away ; is it afterwards produced again? 

‘M. No; the sound has passed away, but the same man can 
‘cause a repetition of the sound by again striking the drum. 

‘ N. In like manner, though Buddha has attained Nirvana, the 
‘benefit to be received from the making of offerings and medi- 
‘tating on the Bana is still certain. This benefit is gained 
‘though Buddha does not receive the offerings... . . Again, 
‘does the earth say, ‘ Let such and such trees grow upon my 
‘ surface ?” 

‘M. No. 

‘N. Then how is it that flowers, and buds, and shrubs, 
‘and trees, and creepers, passing from one to the other, are 
‘ produced ? 

‘“.M. The earth, though itself unconscious, is the cause of their 
‘ production. 

‘N. Evenso, though Buddha is now unconscious, he is never- 
‘theless the source of benefit to those who seek his protection. 
* That which is the opposite of evil desire, enmity and ignorance, 
‘is thus like the root of merit set in the ground: the exercise of 
* samadhi is like the trunk of the tree; the doctrines of the Bana 
‘are like the hard wood in its heart ; the four Sangwara precepts 
‘are like the higher and main branches; the five forms of know- 
‘ledge called Wimukti, that reveal the way in which emancipa- 
‘tion is to be obtained, are like the colours and perfume of the 
‘flowers, and the fruition of the paths leading to Nirvana is like 
‘the immortal fruit; and all this is brought about by Buddha 
‘though he has attained Nirvana and is unconscious.’—Pp. 
229—231. 

We might add much of a similar character, in which it would 
be difficult to say whether the beauty of the analogy or the 
grotesque absurdity of the application was more conspicuous. 
We wish we had more data to go upon in forming an opinion 
of the actual working of this extraordinary system on the mind 
of its votaries. But Tartary and Thibet are little known, and in 
other countries, Buddhism has been so modified by the other 
forms of religion with which it has come in contact, that no fair 
estimate of it can be made. Mental inactivity, there can be no 
doubt, is universally characteristic of Buddhism; but we are 
inclined to think that Buddhist practice, in point of purity of 
morals, has nowhere sunk so low as in those parts of the peninsula 
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of India which are not at present subject to its sway. We now 
turn to Brahmanism. 

The original distinction of castes is in many parts of India 
altogether extinct. The Brahman is in these parts the only 
caste that exists in the present day; numerous castes, it is 
true, may be found; but though, perhaps, founded upon the 
ancient division of society, they seem to have little in common 
with it. The subordinate class of Sudras is now reduced to a 
family proud of its descent; the Vaisyas are almost unknown, 
and the Kshatriyas are confined to Rajptitana. 

Yet a system of castes exists, which, however little understood 
as yet, is very influential, and has important bearings on the 
future progress of Christianity amongst them. We remember 
a remark made by the late Bishop of Madras, which is printed 
in one of the accounts of his visitation of his diocese, to the 
effect that he did not profess to understand the distinctions of 
caste, or to pronounce any judgment upon the matter, whether 
they were to be regarded as only a part of the natural frame- 
work of society, corresponding to the distinctions of rank in 
other countries. Yet this remark is followed by the singular 
announcement that he should make it an indispensable condition 
to applicants for holy orders that they should not refuse to eat 
with himself and the rest of his clergy. 

The belief in the Unity of the Godhead is obscured by the 
prevalence of an idolatry which comprehends in its sphere 
thousands of fancied deities. We need not repeat the obser- 
vation, so often made, that there are three hundred and thirty 
millions of gods in their Pantheon. The idol-worship which 
prevails, is quite intelligible as the only possible development to 
an uneducated people, of the mysterious doctrine of all things 
being an emanation from Deity. For an account of these 
deities, and a dissertation upon Hindi worship in general, we 
are indebted to a Baptist missionary named Ward. The third 
edition of his useful work appeared just forty years ago. We 
may take it for granted that his facts are trustworthy, derived 
as they were from personal observation, and conversations with 
all classes of Hindtis. Yet, though evidently well acquainted 
with the system of religion such as at present prevails, as well 
as with the books to which it makes its appeal, and the phi- 
losophic system with which it is connected, he is evidently 
unable to appreciate Brahmanism. He sees nothing but dark- 
ness when the nearest approach to truth is made; and his 
prejudice in this respect is in part owing to the unutterable 
abominations which he witnessed and heard of. The principle 
of self-sacrifice, which in itself demands our warmest sympathy, 
meets with no favour from him; nor is it much to be wondered 
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at, when it is so strangely connected with the most degrading 
sensuality. Impurity of every kind is indeed the main cha- 
racteristic of Hindi life in the present day. We have heard the 
remark made, that fornication and adultery sink altogether into 
the shade when placed in comparison with the horrid forms of 
impurity practised in India. Mr. Ward’s book is full of 
passages where he professes himself obliged to stop short ; it 
being impossible to pollute his pages with such filthiness as he 
has seen in their books, and heard from their priests. He tells 
us that, amidst all the objects of worship, there is not one 
which tends to elevate or improve the mind. The many deities 
which they worship, have their origin in the countless corrupt 
desires which have arisen in the hearts of worshippers. There 
is prevalent amongst them, an impure form of worship cor- 
responding to the phallic worship of the Greeks; and whatever 
opinion may be formed as to the propriety of suppressing 
religious ceremonies, and interfering with national modes of 
worship, it might at least, we think, have been expected of 
English authorities to interfere, to prevent the eyes of women 
and children being polluted with the sight of disgusting objects 
of worship, stuck up like the statues of Hermes in the streets 
of Athens. 

There is one remark made by this author which seems to 
imply that there is one characteristic of the Hindaé which may 
be pressed into the service of Christianity. They profess a 
great reliance upon the merit of their works, and will listen to 
any new proposal with as much eagerness as though they had 
hitherto done nothing towards obtaining heaven. And, perhaps, 
Christian missionaries in India may derive a lesson from 
St. Paul’s preaching of the unknown God at Athens, viz. that 
of using their sagacity in accommodating themselves to the 
prejudices and habits of the natives when it can be done without 
compromising the truth. Another, and a still more hopeful 
quality to work upon, is the great fear that Hindis manifest of 
future punishment. And much, no doubt, may be done by 
judiciously giving this fear its proper direction, and by purifying 
it by bringing it into contact with the doctrines of redemption 
and atonement. But alas for the missionary prospects of the 
Church of England if that series of doctrines, which has lately 
made its appearance amongst us should, be destined to make 
further progress! It can scarcely be said any longer that we 
are at issue about mere externals or non-fundamentals. 
Internal disputes have been gradually reaching further and 
further, till they have at last touched the central truths round 
which all other teaching is formed. The course in which 
denial of the truth has been progressing is steady, consistent, 
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and logical. The fear of future punishment has been set 
aside by the denial of the doctrine of its eternity. There 
follows, as a matter of course, an indefinitely lowered estimate 
of the sinfulness of sin, and an entirely different view of the 
atonement necessary for it. And if the essential Deity of the 
Saviour has hardly yet within the pale of the Church been 
openly impugned, it is easy to foresee that that will be the 
next point of attack, which will be made covertly, and perhaps 
with the outward show of explaining the statements of the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds. 

Already it has been objected against us by the philosophers 
of India:—‘ Settle it among yourselves what your faith is 
before you can hope to convert us to it. Alas that our 
divisions should tell so fearfully against the progress of 
Christianity, amongst the heathen! Alas that we must be 
content with desultory action where it is all-important to exhibit 
an unbroken front to the enemy! We need hardly say that 
there are two methods of meeting this difficulty which have been 
resorted to ever since the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
There will be the attempt to compromise matters, by represent- 
ing lesser points as of no importance. And there will be the 
efforts of those, from which alone we expect any good to arise, 
who refuse to acquiesce in a hollow and merely apparent agree- 
ment, and who will not concede one iota of Catholic truth. 
The latter half of Mr. Williams’ book shows that we should 
have to count him amongst the former class, As for our own 
opinion, we will only add here that the contemplation of the 
subtleties of Hinda metaphysics have only impressed us with a 
stronger conviction of the profound, and, we doubt not, super- 
human wisdom of the early Church, in so jealously guarding the 
language in which the truth once delivered to the saints was to 
be transmitted through successive generations. 


We cannot, at the conclusion of so long an article, enter upon 
the discussion, which, after an expression of difference of opinion 
from the author, might seem fairly demanded of us. He is far 
too independent a thinker to allow of his being classed with 
any of the three schools of religion that profess adherence to the 
Church of England. And though he certainly would not, in 
the estimation of people in general, be associated with the prin- 
ciples with which this Review is supposed to be connected, we 
may be permitted to say, that we have never seen in any of the 
writings of the Letitodinarian party, so much to demand our 
admiration and sympathy, as in this volume. The author is 
perhaps more hopeful of efforts to convert the people of India, 
than we are, if only on the ground that he would consider dif- 
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ference of faith and practice in minor points as of less import- 
ance. Doubtless there can be no difference of opinion about 
this point, that the infinitesimal and strageling attempts that 
have been made, must be replaced by one gigantic effort on the 
part of the whole Church. It is not likely that the Christian 
Chureh will make much way against a system which exhibits 
itself in such conspicuous grandeur, if its services are performed 
in the cheapest edifices that can be erected, or if they are wholly 
devoid of that gorgeous ceremonial which is so peculiarly at- 
tractive to the uneducated natives of Eastern countries. It is 
said that Benares alone contains a thousand Hindi temples, and 
more than three hundred Mahometan mosques. Many Hindis 
have left their own belief and adopted the faith of the false 
prophet, and Mahometans have successfully used and adopted 
their temples and style of architecture. Fus est et ab hoste doveri. 
We must do the same, though we are far from asserting that it 
will be as easy to adapt the externals of a false religion to the 
requirements of Christianity, as it has been found to modify 
the edifices for the purposes of Mahometan worship. And we 
seem to be likely to have a splendid opportunity offered us. 
Even whilst we write, the intelligence has arrived that all the 
land-holders in Southern Oude have taken up arms, and are 
against us. Now, the entire contiscation of all such lands will 
certainly be a punishment much lighter than the occasion will 
demand ; and we veuture to suggest that Government could not 
do anything, which, in the long run, will be more advantageous 
than to appropriate whatever may be necessary to the endow- 
ment of a cathedral, schools, and colleges, on a large scale, where 
missionaries may be educated, and sent out to all parts of the 
peninsula. We have little hope of any such suggestion being 
acted upon; but of this we are sure, that the desultory efforts 
of the two Missionary Societies which represent the two parties 
in the Church which are anxious for the salvation of the 
heathen, will never meke much impression upon the people of 
India. They must not only hear of the Gospel, but they must 
see it in operation; and, above all, they must have before their 
eyes examples of holy living, such as, for the most part, they 
have not yet witnessed. 


NO. XCIX.—N.S, K 
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Art. V.—Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, &c. 
By Davin Livinestonz, LL.D., D.C.L. London: Murray. 


No one can rise up from the perusal of Dr. Livingstone’s 
book without feeling that in its author we possess a genuine 
traveller of the useful, hardy old school. Many travels have 
lately inundated the world, the results of holiday tours, or the 
experiences of professional life ; a journey to some remote part 
of the world has been often a favourite stock-in-trade for 
authors of the descriptive class; but the ingrained natural love 
of travel, as the passion of youth surviving to the settled ambi- 
tion of a strong and matured mind, ,is as rare as ever. A tra- 
veller, like a poet, must be born so; indeed, a traveller, to earn 
the name, must be a poet—must have that ardent love of nature, 
that aspiring after unseen, unexplored beauties and wonders, 
that power of abstraction from the immediate and visible pur- 
suits or ends of life, which are the foundation of a poetic 
mind. There isalways something touching and romantic about 
the history of a genuine traveller ; he is no vulgar note or even 
book-maker ; he is pervaded, ever after, in the reputation of the 
world, with the same halo that rests on the head of genius in 
other forms; for high and persevering investigations into 
nature, however simple, however plain—be they only accurate, 
close and true—are very near akin to the highest efforts of 
human imagination. Penetration into the outward world, even 
in what seems to be a purely mechanical manner, bears a very 
close relationship to that inward penetration into the nature of 
things which we call philosophy or poetry. Ulysses, the father 
of all travellers, is the subject of a poem which surpasses every 
other production of the uninspired literary world (if we may 
thus speak of Homer) in its abiding influence over mankind. 
Ulysses was matter of fact, plam, and purely descriptive ; 
placing accuracy of observation before any intentional display 
of the picturesque. In some features of the present book, we 
think Dr. Livingstone follows this great type of his class. An 
active inquiring mind, even to restlessness; a strong inde- 
pendent will; great personal coolness and courage ; an intense 
appreciation of that high standard of beauty, which, though 
always inherent in nature, yet so scldom finds vent in this dull, 
cold, foggy, self-destroying world, that it may almost rank with 
spiritual existences; an acute pleasure in observing the ways of 
mankind ; a quiet, yet constant sense of humour; all these, 
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with a love of science, technically so called, and a true ambition 
to benefit mankind, form the groundwork of a character which 
is celebrated in the Odyssey, and which impelled our author to 
cross over some seven or eight thousand miles of unexplored 
country in the centre of Africa. To be a traveller requires also 
a mind free from prejudice, open to conviction, and always 
ready to give facts and appearances their due places and relative 
proportions. He must not be a man of one object or taste, but 
of large comprehensive intellect; moreover, he must be en- 
dowed with physical health and powers of endurance ; but, above 
all, with patience, both in nerve and mind— untiring, unconquer- 
able patience. 

Dr. Livingstone’s early life is a most praiseworthy instance 
of a strong will and an independent spirit marking out its own 
course. His family was of a hardy race, small farmers in the 
island of Ulva in the Hebrides, a spot where we can easily 
imagine that adventurous spirits would not be tamed down 
either by the soft repose of nature or the luxury of effeminate 
living. As autumn storms gather round those Western islands, 
it can be no bad school for the nerves even to convey farm pro- 
duce to its regular market. Seldom have we witnessed a more 
picturesque scene than the disembarkation at ‘Tobermory from 
an open boat of a large party of the inhabitants of Ulva (or 
some adjoining island), having been many hours exposed to a 
sea that land-bred people would think far more suitable (to say 
the least of it) for a well-built steamer. Originally his family 
were Roman Catholics, and stanch supporters of the Stuart race ; 
nor does he attribute this conversion to the effects of rational 
argument, but to the singular reason of a man coming round 
‘having a yellow staff.’ Our author himself was, however, 
reared in the strictest school of the kirk of Scotland; and, when 
his father moved to the neighbourhood of Glasgow, he was 
kept close to the cotton-mill, and the religions atmosphere of 
the ‘Cloud of Witnesses’ and Boston’s ‘ Fourfold State.’ 
Steady and conscientious, however, as he was both as a ‘ piecer’ 
at the age of ten, and the higher grade of ‘spinner’ at nine- 
teen, he was somewhat rebellious on the point of literature, 
having a strong and obstinate prejudice for science and travels 
over the dim speculations of his native theology. Between the 
intervals of his toil, he educated himself late and early with 
that dogged industry that is so often the honourable distinction 
of the Scotch. When many of his cotemporaries were only 
learning to be idle at Eton or Harrow, he was devouring every 
book he could lay his hands on, from Horace to the ‘ Philosophy 
of a Future State’ (always excepting novels), resting them ‘ on 
a portion of the spinning-jenny.’ 

K 2 
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The first design of Dr. Livingstone, after attending various 
lectures in Glasgow, medical and theological, was to go out to 
China as a missionary. Circumstances drew him to join the 
London Missionary Society; and after further training, chiefly 
in medicine, he was induced, by the previous labours of Mr. 
Moffat, to turn his thoughts to Africa. He landed at the Cape 
in 1840, and for sixteen years was engaged in those laborious 
researches which form the subject of his book. 

We have called Dr. Livingstone a traveller rather than a 
missionary, because this is the obvious impression which his 
writings convey. We do not, however, mean to imply that 
by any other course of conduct from that which he adopted, 
he could have done more than he did toward the conversion of 
the heathen among whom he travelled. His strong good sense 
and honesty of principle rendered him incapable of anything 
like missionary cant, and produced in him a strong preference 
for teaching truth through means of example; by show- 
ing practical illustrations of Christian conduct, rather than 
by mere harangues or formal assemblies. A natural repug- 
nance to the religious system of his father’s house, led him in 
the first instance to the London Missionary Society, as repre- 
senting to his mind a free unprejudiced system; and his whole 
subsequent career shows that his ruling principle in religion 
was to keep himself clear of everything unreal or, if we may 
use the expression, professional. Viewing him as a missionary, 
we should miss entirely the distinctive clerical character, that 
as Churchmen we naturally expect from any one in holy orders, 
especially one sent forth alone to be the representative of the 
Church into heathen lands; we regret, even as it is, that his 
early education had not brought him in contact with those 
great aids and encouragements to all missionary labours which 
the realization of Christ’s Church as His earthly fold, can 
alone impart; but in his lay character, we hail him as an 
invaluable pioneer both to civilisation and religion. Though 
without any system of his own,—what may be called an 
unattached Christian,—yet he does not object to the system of 
others, in so far as he traces any good results; and we may 
often discern almost more than a secret yearning for some 
mode of operation more likely to leave behind it abiding effects 
than the missionary system he was most conversant with. He 
hopes, indeed, that the circulation of the Bible will be a 
guarantee that something remains; but he by no means ignores, 
as many of his school would do, the beneficial and solid effects 
of Jesuit zeal and system, as formerly brought to bear on those 
portions of Africa under the rule of the Portuguese. 

Tt is not our province to give anything like an abstract of the 
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volume before us; and therefore we shall say very little of the 
plan under which these travels were arranged, the various 
shorter expeditions with which he felt his way, and the vast 
journey with which he consummated his labours. The general 
outline of his route, as shown on the map, is as follows :— 
From Capetown, in a direct northern direction, for about 
1,300 miles, past Lake Ngami to the River Leeambye and 
the Makololo tribe; then in a north-west direction, for about 
the same distance, to -Loanda, on the west coast: he then re- 
turned, by nearly the same road, to the Makololo, and followed 
the River Leeambye, or Zambesi (for these are one and the 
same) to the eastern coast, a distance of about 1,000 miles. 
The greater part of this was entirely unexplored country ; 
the whole character of the centre of Africa was a mystery; the 
word desert was supposed to express the whole of this vast <is- 
trict; and where now have been found lakes, rivers, and fertile 
soil, it has always, up to this time, been supposed that nothing 
existed but the burning, consuming glare of a tropical sun, or 
some mythical snow-clad mountains, the source of those rivers 
which were seen to discharge themselves into the ocean. 

The geological character of Central Africa has engaged much 
of Dr. Livingstone’s attention. During the early part of his 
travels, when Mr. Oswell was with him, he collected many 
rough observations, which Sir Roderick Murchison made use of, 
and which led him, in his study in London, to arrive at the 
same conclusions which Dr. Livingstone also arrived at, after 
long years of travel. The latter was consequently somewhat 
astonished to receive, when in Africa, the copy of a discourse 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, before the Geographical Society, 
in 1852, containing the very hypothesis which he imagined to 
reside only in his own brain. Philosophy, however, came in 
to his aid. 

‘There was not much use in nursing my chagrin at being thus fairly 
“cut out,” by the man who had foretold the existence of the Australian 
gold before its discovery, for here it was, in black and white. In his easy- 
chair he had forestalled me by three years, though I had been working 
hard through jungle, marsh, and fever; and, since the light dawned on my 
mind at Dilolo, had been cherishing the pleasing delusion that I should be 
the first to suggest the idea that the interior of Africa was a watery 
plateau of less elevation than flanking hilly ranges.”—P, 500. 

The theory thus doubly sanctioned, is, that Central Africa 
was at one time a vast lake, stretching from 17° to 21° south 
latitude. On each side of the continent are mountain ranges, 
about 4,000 feet high, between which is an elevated platform, 
or rather bason. In this are various lakes, as Ngami, &c., and 
also rivers, some of which run from the sea toward the centre. 
Throughout this district there are many signs of active volcanic 
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agency, such as cracks and fissures; and also trap rocks, forced 
up through soil that bears evident tokens of having once formed 
the bottom of a lake ; being full, indeed, of the very same kind of 
fresh-water shells which are now found in the existing lakes. 
This whole district would seem, then, to have been uplifted, and 
at the same time to have been rent in great fissures, through 
which the water found its way in the shape of vast rivers, out 
of the central bason to the sea. The Victoria Falls are occasioned 
by an abrupt fissure of this kind, and, perhaps, are the most 
extraordinary phenomenon in the whole world of waterfalls. 
The vast river of the Zambesi suddenly descends into a cavern, 
from which the only exit is through a fissure at one side. But 
our author must describe them himself :— 


‘It had never been scen before by European eyes ; but scenes so lovely 
must have been gazed upon by angels in their flight. The only want felt, 
is that of mountains in the background. The falls are bounded on three 
sides by ridges 300 or 400 feet in height, which are covered with forest, 
with the red soil appearing among the trees. When about half a mile 
from the falls, I left the canoe by which we had come down thus far, and 
embarked in a lighter one, with men well acquainted with the rapids, who, 
by passing down the centre of the stream in the eddies and still places 
caused by many jutting rocks, brought me to an island situated in the middle 
of the river, and on the edge of the lip over which the water rolls. In coming 
hither, there was danger of being swept down by the streams which 
rushed along on each side of the island; but the river was now low, and 
we sailed where it is totally impossible to go when the water is high. But 
though we had reached the island, and were withina few yards of the spot, 
a view from which would solve the whole problem, TF betieve that no one 
could perceive where the vast body of water went; it seemed to lose itself 
in the earth, the opposite lip of the fissure into which it disappeared, being 
only 80 feet distant. At least, I did not comprehend it until, creeping with 
awe to the verge, I peered down into a large rent which had been made from 
bank to bank of the broad Zambesi, and saw that a stream, of a thousand 
yards broad, leaped down a hundred feet, and then became suddenly com- 
pressed into a space of fifteen or twenty yards. The entire falls are 
simply a crack made in a hard basaltic rock from the right. to the left 
bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from the left bank away through 
thirty or forty miles of hills, If one imagines the Thames filled with low 
tree-covered hills immediately beyond the tunnel, extending as far as 
Gravesend; the bed of black basaltic rock instead of London mud; and 
a fissure made therein from one end of the tunnel to the other, down 
through the keystones of the arch, and prolonged from the left end of the 
tunnel through thirty miles of hills; the pathway being 100 feet down 
from the bed of the river instead of what,it is, with the lips of the fissure 
from 80 to 100 feet apart ; then fancy the Thames leaping bodily into the 
gulf; and forced there to change its direction, and flow from the right to 
the left bank ; and then rush boiling and roaring through the hills,—he 
may have some idea of what takes place at this, the most wonderfui sight 
I had witnessed in Africa.’—Pp. 519, 520. 


A remarkable feature of this scene consists in five huge 
columns of steam, or smoke, as the natives call it, issuing from 
the abyss. These are visible from a great distance. 
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‘After twenty minutes’ sail from Kalai, we came in sight, for the first 
time, of the columns of vapour, appropriately called “ smoke,” rising 
at a distance of five or six miles, exactly as when large tracts of grass are 
burned in Africa, Five columns now arose, and bending in the direction 
of the wind, they seemed placed against a low ridge covered with trees ; 
the tops of the columns at this distance appeared to mingle with the clouds, 
They were white below, aud higher up became dark, so as to simulate 
smoke very closely. The whole scene was extremely beautiful; the banks 
and islands dotted over the river are adorned with sylvan vegetation of 
great variety of colour and form, At the period of our visit several trees 
were spangled over with blossoms,’—P, 519. 


A nearer approach to one of these only increases the charm. 


‘From this cloud rushed up a great jet of vapour exactly like steam, 
and it mounted 200 or 300 feet high; there condensing, it changed its hue 
to that of dark smoke, and came back in a constant shower, which soon 
wetted us to the skin. ‘This shower falls chiefly on the opposite side of 
the fissure ; and a few yards back from the lip, there stands a straight 
hedge of evergreen trees, whose leaves are always wet. From their 
roots a number of little rills run back into the gulf; but as they flow 
down the steep wall there, the column of vapour, in its ascent, licks 
them up clean off the rock, and away they mount again. They are 
constantly running down, but never reach the bottom,’—P. 521. 

The great water system of this country has singular relics of 
byegone ages, as well as exhibiting the living wonders thus de- 
scribed. There are the remains of former lakes, called salt- 
pans, which are peculiar saline incrustations that have exactly 
the appearance at a distance of actual water—a tantalizing 
vision in these thirsty regions. 

‘The mirage on these salinas was marvellous, It is never, I believe, 
seen in perfection, except over such saline incrustations. Here not a 
particle of imagination was necessary for realizing the exact picture of 
large collections of water ; the waves danced along above, and the shadows 
of the trees were vividly reflected beneath the surface in such an ad- 
mirable manner, that the loose cattle, whose thirst had not been slacked 
sufficiently by the very brackish water of Nchokotsa, with the horses, 
dogs, and even the Hottentots, ran off towards the deceitful pools. A 
herd of zebras in the mirage looked so exactly like elephants, that Oswell 
began to saddle a horse in order to hunt them; but a sort of brake in the 
haze dispelled the illusion. Looking to the west and north-west from 
Nechokotsa, we could see columns of black smoke, exactly like those from 
a steam-engine, rising to the clouds, and were assured that these arose from 
the burning reeds of the Noka ea Batletli.'—Pp. 62, 63. 

The peculiar bason-shaped country, thus surrounded by hills, 
with rivers flowing into central lakes, and discharging them- 
selves by what may he called the new rivers—that-is, the rivers 
formed by the more recent volcanic convulsions—as they account 
for the periodical inundations of the Zambesi, so would they 
point out the cause in the parallel case of the Nile. There is 
probably in the north, as in the south, a vast collecting bason, 
discharging its contents after the rainy season through these 
great river channels into the ocean. 
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‘The characteristics of the rainy seasen in this wonderfully humid 
region, may account in some measure for the periodical floods of the 
Zambesi, and perhaps the Nile. The rains seem to follow the. course of 
the sun, for they fall in October and November, when the sun passes over 
this zone on his way south. On reaching the tropic of Capricorn in 
December, it is dry; and December and January are the months in which 
injurious droughts are most dreaded near that tropic (from Kolobeng 
to Linyanti). As he returns again to the north, in February, March, and 
April, we have the great rains of the year; and the plains, which in 
October and November were well moistened, and imbibed rain like 
sponges, now become supersaturated, and pour forth those floods of clear 
water which inundate the banks of the Zambesi. Somewhat the same phe- 
nomenon, probably, causes the periodical inundations of the Nile’—P. 475, 

The love of nature, animate and inanimate, must, of course, 
be a principal characteristic of any traveller, and is the special 
gift of Dr. Livingstone. It was this which softened hardships, 
and cheered many a desponding day: it was his philosophy. 
Speaking of the luscious balmy air of morning amid scenes of 
surpassing loveliness, he regrets the jarring effect of ‘ bitter 
impure words’ from his poor heathen companions. He then 
reflects in the following strain of deep reasoning and practical 
common sense :—— 

‘I shall not often advert to their depravity. My practice has always 
been to apply the remedy with all possible earnestness, but never allow 
my own mind to dwell on the dark shades of men’s characters, I have 
never been able to draw pictures of guilt, as if that could awaken Christian 
sympathy. The evil is there, But ail around in this fair creation are 
scenes of beauty, and to turn from these to ponder on deeds of sin, cannot 
promote a healthy state of the faculties. I attribute much of the bodily 
health I enjoy to following the plan adopted by most physicians, who, 
while engaged in active, laborious efforts to assist the needy, at the same 
time follow the delightful studies of some department of natural history. 
The human misery and sin we endeavour to alleviate and cure, may 
be likened to the sickness and impurity of some of the back slums of 
great cities. One contents himself by ministering to the sick and trying 
to remove the causes, without remaining longer in the filth than is 
necessary for his work; another, equally anxious for the public good, 
stirs up every cesspool, that he may describe its reeking vapours, and, 
by long contact with impurities, becomes himself infected, sickens, and 
dies.’—Pp. 259, 260. 

The early morning would seem always to have attracted his 
chief admiration in these rich tropical scenes. Our author’s 
general style is plain, unostentatious, and unconnected, even to 
an extent that, especially at the commencement of the work, 
causes a sli#ht feeling of disappointment. He has no eloquent 
preamble or commanding summaries; he begins in his usual quiet 
and detailed account of everything large and small which happens 
to come in his way. Occasionally, however, he warms up into 
very glowing language and masterly pictures :— 

_*T have often thought, in travelling through their land, that it presents 
pictures of beauty which angels might enjoy, How often have I beheld, in 
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still mornings, scenes the very essence of beauty, and all bathed in a quiet 
air of delicious warmth ! yet the occasional soft motion imparted a pleasing 
sensation of coolness as of a fan. Green grassy meadows, the cattle 
feeding, the goats browsing, the kids skipping, the groups of herdboys 
with miniature bows, arrows, and spears; the women wending their way 
to the river with watering-pots poised jauntily on their heads; men sewing 
under the shady banians; and old grey-headed fathers sitting on the 
ground, with staff in hand, listening to the morning gossip, while others 
carry trees or branches to repair their hedges; and all this, flooded with 
the bright African sunshine, and the birds singing among the branches 
before the heat of the day has become intense, form pictures which can 
never be forgotten.’—P. 441. 


This love of nature showed itself in one trait of character 
rather unusual with the majority of devotees to the world of 
nature. He was no sportsman, and did not enjoy scenes of 
animated life with an eye to its destruction. He had, indeed, 
constantly to be killing wild animals for food (that is, when he 
could, for he was a bad shot), but he recoiled from mere 
slaughter. Speaking of Gordon Cumming, whom he frequently 
saw during his ‘five years’ warfare with wild animals,’ he is 
indeed courteously reserved, and gives him credit for conveying 
a truthful idea of South African hunting; but with a slight 
vein of sarcasm he remarks, that such information is ‘ for those 
who love that sort of thing” As guns increase, this style of 
hunting will soon go out; for the preserve of rhinoceroses will 
not allow sportsmen to go on for long killing seventy-three each 
in a season. Healso warns young sportsmen not to follow the 
example of the ‘ famous hunter,’ lest the charge of an infuriated 
elephant should overpower their nervous system, or if not their 
own that of their horses, which would be as disastrous as the 
other. 

‘ A young sportsman, no matter how great among pheasants, foxes, and 
hounds, would do well to pause before resolving to brave fever for the 
excitement of risking such a terrific charge ; the scream, or trumpeting, of 
this enormous brute when infuriated is more like what the shriek of a 
French steam-whistle would be to a man standing on the dangerous part 
of a railroad, than any other earthly sound: a horse unused to it will 
sometimes stand shivering instead of taking his rider out of danger. It 
has happened often that the poor animal’s legs do their duty so badly that 
he falls and exposes his rider to be trodden into a mummy ; or, losing his 
presence of mind, the rider may allow the horse to dash under a tree 
and crack his cranium against a branch. As one charge from an elephant 
has made embryo Nimrods bid a final adieu ‘o the chase, incipient Gordon 
Cummings might try their nerves by standing on railways till the engines 
were within a few yards of them,’—Pp. 152, 153, 

On another occasion he gives a graphic and touching descrip- 
tion of an elephant hunt, concluding with his own reflections on 
the scene. 

‘On the following day, while my men were cutting up the elephant, 
great numbers of the villagers came to enjoy the feast. We were on the 
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side of a fine green valley, studded here and there with trees, and cut by 
numerous rivulets. I had retired from the noise, to take an observation 
among some rocks of laminated grit, when I beheld an elephant and her 
calf at the end of the valley, about two miles distant. The calf was rolling 
in the mud, and the dam was standing fanning herself with her great ears. 
As I looked at them through my glass, I saw a long string of my own men 
appearing on the other side of them, and Sekwebu came and told me that 
these had gone off saying, “Our father will see to-day what sort of men 
he has got.” I then went higher up the side of the valley, in order to 
have a distinct view of their mode of hunting. The goodly beast, totally 
unconscious of the approach of an enemy, stood for some time suckling 
her young one, which seemed about two years old; they then went into a 
pit containing mud, and smeared themselves all over with it, the little one 
frisking about his dam, flapping his ears and tossing his trunk incessantly, 
in elephantine fashion. She kept flapping her ears and wagging her tail, 
as if in the height of enjoyment. Then began the piping of her enemies, 
which was performed by blowing into a tube, or the hands closed together, 
as boys do intoa key. They call out to attract the animal's attention— 


*“O chief! chief! we have come to kill you. 
O chief! chief! many more will die besides you, &c. 
The gods have said it,” &e. &e. 


Both animals expanded their ears and listened, then left their bath as the 
crowd rushed towards them. The little one ran forward towards the end 
of the valley, but, seeing the men there, returned to his dam. She placed 
herself on the danger side of her calf, and passed her proboscis over it 
again and again, as if to assure it of safety. She frequently looked back 
to the men, who kept up an incessant shouting, singing, and piping; then 
looked at her young one and ran after it, sometimes sideways, as if her 
feelings were divided between anxiety to protect her offspring, and desire 
to revenge the temerity of her persecutors, The men kept about a 
hundred yards in her rear, and some that distance from her flanks, and 
continued thus until she was obliged to cross a rivulet. The time spent in 
descending and getting up the opposite bank, allowed of their coming up 
to the edge and discharging their spears at about twenty yards’ distance. 
After the first discharge, she appeared with her sides red with blood, and, 
beginning to flee for her own life, seemed to think no more of her young. 
I had previously sent off Sekwebu with orders to spare the calf. Itran very 
fast, but neither young nor old ever enter into a gallop ; their quickest 
= is only a sharp walk. Before Sekwebu could reach them, the calf 

ad taken refuge in the water, and was killed. The pace of the dam 
gradually became slower. She turned with a shriek of rage, and made a 
furious charge back among the men. They vanished at right angles to her 
course, or sideways; and, as she ran straight on, she went through the 
whole party, but came near no one, except a man who wore a piece of 
cloth on his shoulders. Bright clothing is always dangerous in these 
cases. She charged three or four times, and, except in the first instance, 
never went farther than 100 yards, She often stood after she had crossed 
a rivulet, and faced the men, though she received fresh spears, It was by 
this process of spearing and loss of blood that she was killed, for at last, 
making a short charge, she staggered round and sank down dead in a 
kneeling posture. I did not see the whole hunt, having been tempted 
away by both sun and moon appearing unclouded. I turned from the 
spectacle of the destruction of noble animals, which might be made so 
useful in Africa. with a feeling of sickness, and it was not relieved by the 
recollection that the ivory was mine, though that was the case. I regretted 
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to see them killed, and more especially the young one, the meat not being 
at all necessary at that time; but it is right to add, that I did not feel sick 
when my own blood was up the day before. We ought perhaps to judge 
those deeds more leniently in which we ourselves have no temptation to 
engage. Had I not been previously guilty of doing the very same thing, I 
might have prided myself on superior humanity, when I experienced the 
nausea in viewing my men kill these two.’—Pp, 561—563. 


The enjoyment of nature is, however, but one side of such 
travels through Africa as Dr. Livingstone undertook. The 
dangers and hardships which he encountered with the admirable 
courage and patience, most unaffectedly described, by which 
they were uniformly met, are a solid guarantee for the strength 
and reality of his character. Hardships and dangers consecrate 
a cause; they show that the honours of ultimate success, and 
the approbation of the world, have not been obtained without 
cost and real sacrifice. Sudden emergencies and prolonged 
trials of patience, frightful accidents, bodily illness, hunger and 
thirst, all had their turn, with innumerable other ills, in trying 
what sort of stuff our traveller was made of. Many of his dan- 
gerous encounters with native tribes required the utmost 
promptness, presence of mind and temper, and happened when he 
was reduced in strength by long continued fever, or suffering 
from its most violent attacks. 

At the very commencement of his travels he had a sharp 
foretaste of the kind of reception he might expect from the 
animal world, whose region he was about to invade. Having 
fired once at a lion, he was preparing to do so again, when the 
following struggle ensued, which affords very interesting ma- 
terial for students on the subject of the nervous system :— 


‘When in the act of ramming down the bullets I heard a shout, 
Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion just in the act of springing 
upon me. I was upon a little height; he caught my shoulder as he 
sprang, and we both came to the ground below together. Growling 
horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier dog does a rat, The 
shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which 
there was no sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though quite conscious of 
all that was happening. It was like what patients partially under the 
influence of chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but feel not the 
knife. This singular condition was not the result of any mental process. 
The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking 
round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals 
killed by the carnivora; and if so, is a merciful provision by our 
benevolent Creator for lessening the pain of death. Turning round to 
relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on the back of my head, 
I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him at a 
distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire in both 
barrels; the lion immediately left me, and attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh, 
Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he had been tossed by a 
buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left 
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Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder, but at that moment the 
bullets he had received took effect, and he fell down dead. The whole 
was the work of a few moments, and must have been his paroxysm of 
dying rage.’—Pp, 12, 13. 

A curious physiological fact is related with regard to the bite 
of a lion. Pains are felt in the part periodically ever after- 
wards, and wounds burst out afresh; in the case of the man 
whose shoulder was bitten in the above encounter, on the very 
same month next year. Dr. Livingstone himself escaped the 
result, in consequence, as he supposes, of a tartan jacket, the 
material of which may have wiped off the virus. 

The cavaleade of oxen and Makololo natives must at all 
times have been a picturesque sight, wending their way over 
deserts and crossing rivers; but occasionally the scene was 
rendered far wilder by the sudden flight of all these animals at 
the sight of ahywna. Away they go for miles, followed by their 
native guides, who, on one occasion, were two days before they 
returned with their recovered herd. But the party, though 
sometimes dismayed by a hyena, were not backward in assert- 
ing their dignity upon other occasions. On entering a village, 
his guides delighted in following the custom of their tribes by 
sending forward a herald, shouting at the top of his voice, 
‘Here comes the lord,—the great lion;’ as these words were 
often pronounced, they sounded like ‘the great sow,’ a de- 
signation which the honoured man felt obliged to disown. 
Their natural instinct after plunder on the part of his guides, 
required also a strong hand to control. Off they would go in 
full chase after some members of a hostile tribe, and return 
laden with spoil, which most unwillingly they were compelled 
to leave behind on the ground, by the stern command of their 
leader. The passage of a river we leave to our author's 
description :— 

‘In the afternoon we came to another stream, fiuana Loke (or child of 
Loke) with a bridge over it. The men had to swim off to each end of the 
bridge, and when on it were breast deep: some preferred holding on by 
the tails of the oxen the whole way across, I intended to do this too, but, 
riding to the deep part, before I could dismount and seize the helm, the ox 
dashed off with his companions, and his body sank so deep, that I failed 
in my attempt even to catch the blanket belt, and if I pulled the bridle, 
the ox seemed as if he would come backwards upon me, so I struck out 
for the opposite bank alone. My poor fellows were dreadfully alarmed 
when they saw me parted from the cattle, and about twenty of them made 
a simultaneous rush into the water for my rescue, and just as I reached the 
opposite bank one seized my arm, and another threw his around my body. 
When I stood up, it was most gratifying to see them all struggling towards 
me. Some had leaped off the bridge, and allowed their cloaks to float 
down the stream. Part of my goods, abandoned in the hurry, were 
brought up from the bottom after I was safe. Great was the pleasure 
expressed when they found that I could swim like themselves, without the 
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aid of a tail, and I did, and I do feel grateful to these poor heathens for 
the promptitude with which they dashed in to save, as they thought, my 
life. I found my clothes cumbersome in the water; they could swim 
quicker from being naked, They swim like dogs, not frog-fashion, as 
we do.’— Pp, 336, 337. 


It was the custom of most tribes through which he passed to 
demand presents, varying according to their insolence or 
audacity. As a general rule, it was politic to comply with this 
demand; but occasionally our traveller had to stand out, under 
alarming circumstances, surrounded by spears, swords, and 
arrows. 


* I then said, that as one thing after another had failed to satisfy them, 
it was evident that ¢hey wanted to fight, while we only wanted to pass 
peaceably through the country; that they must begin first and bear the 
guilt before God: we would not fight till they had struck the first blow. 
I then sat silent for some time, 1t was rather trying for me, because | 
knew that the Chiboque would aim at the white man first; but I was care- 
ful not to appear flurried, and, having four barrels ready for instant action, 
looked quietly at the savage scene around. The Chiboque countenance, 
by no means handsome, is not improved by the practice which they have 
adopted, of filing the teeth to a point. ‘The chief and counsellors, seeing 
that they were in more danger than I, did not choose to follow our decision 
that they should begin by striking the first blow, and then see what we 
could do; and were perhaps influenced by seeing the air of cool preparation, 
which some of my men displayed, at the prospect of a work of blood.’ — 
Pp. 341, 342. 

This matter was soon amicably arranged, but the catalogue 
of difficulties was very various, as the following incident will 
also show. Marching through a gloomy forest, apprehending 
an attack from some natives, the rain Cescending in torrents, 
and suffering from fevers, his favourite riding-ox played him a 
dangerous trick :— 

‘ Sinbad went off at a plunging gallop, the bridle broke, and I came 
down backwards on the crown of my head. He gave me a kick on the 
thigh at the same time. I felt none the worse for this rough treatment, 
but would not recommend it to others as a palliative in, cases of fever!’— 
P, 350. 

On approaching the Portuguese settlements on the West 
Coast, the natives were far more troublesome than in the 
interior; and the long-continued fever under which Dr. Living- 
stone then suffered made these trials doubly arduous. 


‘ We were all becoming disheartened, and could not wonder that native 
expeditions from the interior to the coast had generally failed to reach 
their destinations. My people were now so much discouraged that some 
proposed to return home; the prospect of being obliged to return when 
just on the threshold of the Portuguese settlements distressed me exceed- 
ingly, After using all my powers of persuasion, I declared to them that 
if they returned I would go on alone, and went into my little tent with the 
mind directed to Him who hears the sighing of the soul; and was soon 
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followed by the head of Mohorisi, saying—‘‘ We will never leave you. 
Do not be disheartened. Wherever you lead, we will follow,’’’—P. 353. 


In the Portuguese settlements he was most kindly and 
cordially received; everything supplied to him free of charge, 
and every care taken for the recovery of his shattered health. 
On arriving at Loanda, he found in Mr. Gabriel, the English 
commissioner for the suppression of the slave-trade, a firm 
friend ; and he thus describes his reception :— 


‘When we entered his porch, I was delighted to see a number of flowers 
cultivated carefully, and inferred from this circumstance that he was, what 
I soon discovered him to be, a real whole-hearted Englishman. 

‘ Seeing me ill, he benevolently offered me his bed. Never shall I forget 
the luxuriant pleasure I enjoyed in feeling myself again on a good English 
couch, after six months’ sleeping on the ground, I was soon asleep; and 
Mr. Gabriel, coming in almost immediately, rejoiced at the soundness of 
my repose,’—P. 389. 


The great result of Dr. Livingstone’s investigations through 
this vast extent of country, acquired also by so entire a devotion 
of his life, can only very imperfectly be stated even in the 
thick volume of their author. It does not pretend to be a very 
comprehensive, though it is a very long, work; and its merits 
indeed consist, in its being only that chance collection of notes 
and descriptive remarks, which an observant eye and a natural 
love of travel would put down on the spot, or relate from a 
vivid memory. The general conviction arrived at in his mind, 
is evidently that Central Africa is capable of immense develop- 
ment; that its climate, its soil, its vegetable and animal life, 
and the disposition as well as the powers of its natives, are all 
most hopeful and encouraging both for colonization, for trade, 
and the extension of Christ’s religion. 

In the first place, what does he say of the climate? This is 
an important inquiry, considering how much he suffered himself 
from constant fever. We must be prepared here for the 
greatest vicissitudes, not as would be the question in our 
climate, of heat and cold, but of dry and damp; for within the 
tropics this is the variation on which everything depends. On 
the river Kolobeng, for instance, among the Bakwains (this 
was at the beginning of his African residence), he remains for 
three years, in so continual a drought, that he was accused by 
the natives of having charmed off the rain, and defeated the 
exertions of a very popular class among themselves, the rain- 
makers,—in whom they strongly believe. Needles lying out 
of doors for months did not rust; the fish in the river’s bed 
were left to be the food of hyenas, or to putrify in masses ; and 
vegetation shrivelled up. The bulb of the thermometer being 
placed three inches under the soil, caused the mercury to stand 
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at 134°; and beetles, placed on the surface, ran about a few 
seconds and expired. In spite, however, of this, water was to 
be had in sufficient quantities by digging, to support life; and, 
strange to say, the ceaseless activity of the long-legged black 
ants only increased under the intensity of this heat. Their 
organs of motion seemed, like those of the muscles of the 
human heart, incapable of fatigue; whilst they possessed the 
extraordinary power of keeping their subterranean nests 
thoroughly moist. No other solution of this strange moisture 
suggested itself, than that these ants must have had the power 
of chemically producing water by combining the oxygen and 
hydrogen of their vegetable food. Occasionally also in the 
desert there is a wind from the north, so dry and in such an 
electric state, that boxes and furniture all become warped; 
ostrich feathers clasp the advancing hand with a loud cracking 
sound ; and the fur worn by the natives becomes quite luminous 
if touched. These extremes are, however, exceptional; and, as a 
general rule, the neighbourhood of the great Kalahari desert is 
admirably suited for patients having pulmonary complaints. 
Cold and damp are never combined; the atmosphere never has 
the steamy feeling of India or the coast of Africa; and the 
evening air is deliciously cool, even in the hottest weather. 


‘ Nothing can exceed the balmy feeling of the evenings and mornings 
during the whole year. You wish for an increase neither of cold nor 
heat; and you can sit out of doors till midnight without ever thinking of 
colds or rbeumatism; or you may sleep out at night, looking up to the 
moon till you fall asleep, without a thought or sign of moon-blindness. 
Indeed, during many months there is scarcely any dew.’—P. 133. 


From this scene of dryness, however wholesome, the change 
to wet had its charms. 


‘ There was considerable pleasure, in spite of rain and fever, in this new 
scenery. The deep gloom contrasted strongly with the shadeless glare of 
the Kalahari, which had left an indelible impression on my memory, 
Though drenched day by day at this time, and for months afterwards, it 
was long before I could believe that we were getting too much of a good 
thing. Nor could I look at water being thrown away, without a slight, 
quick impression flitting across the mind that we were guilty of wasting 
it. Every now and then we emerged from the deep gloom into a pretty 
little valley, having a damp portion in the middle; which, though now 
filled with water, at other times contains moisture enough for wells only. 
These wells have shades put over them in the form of little huts,’—Pp. 
285, 286. 


The rank vegetation of tropical climates in the neighbour- 
hood of rivers has always a tendency to engender fever ; and this 
cannot easily be avoided, so long as nature has its own way, and 
follows its own course of cultivation. In return, however, for 
the presence of fever, there is the absence of many other 
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diseases. There is no consumption or scrofula, and but little 
insanity ; and many diseases, common in England, are unknown 
there. ‘The question also may well suggest itself, as to whe- 
ther the progress of artificial cultivation, and properly regu- 
lated irrigation, would not greatly check this evil. How 
many districts in England, once noted for ague and fever, 
are now as healthy as any other, entirely from the effects 
of artificial drainage? Malaria is generally of a very local 
character. The healthiness of a situation depends far more on 
the immediate nature of the soil, than on the general character 
or elevation of the country. A well-drained house, or one 
built on gravel, is far safer as regards fever, however low its 
situation may be, than the most airy exposed residence at the 
top of a hill, if it is built on clay without proper drainage to 
earry off the damp of its immediate neighbourhood. The 
picture described in the following words is evidently that of a 
thoroughly uncultivated district, the evil effects of which would 
soon yield before human art :— 


‘The great humidity produced by heavy rains and inundations, the 
exuberant vegetation caused by fervent heat in rich moist soil, and the 
prodigious amount of decaying vegetable matter, annually exposed after 
the inundations to the rays of a torrid sun, with a flat surface often covered 
by forest through which the winds cannot pass, all combine to render the 
climate far from salubrious for any portion of the human family.—P. 504, 


It must also be taken into consideration that Dr. Living- 
stone severely tried even the best climate, and that we must not 
lay his fever wholly to the score of the special dangers of 
African air. 


‘ Compelled to sleep on the damp ground month after month, exposed 
to drenching showers, and getting the lower extremities wetted two or 
three times every day, living on native food (with the exception of sugar- 
less coffee, during the journey to the north and the latter half of the return 
journey), and that food the manioc-roots and meal, which contain so much 
uncombined starch that the eyes become affected (as in the case of animals 
fed for experiment on pure gluten or starch), and being exposed during 
many hours each day in comparative inaction to the dircct rays of the sun, 
the thermometer standing above 96 degrees in the shade—these con- 
stitute a more pitiful hygi¢ne than any missionaries who may follow will 
ever have to endure.’—P. 505. 


The truth, we take to be, is that Africa, like other countries, 
has its healthy and unhealthy localities. Those near the sea, 
and consequently those chiefly known to ourselves, are the 
most unhealthy parts of the whole continent, while those least 
known are the central and also the most salubrious parts. 
This much is the result of Dr. Livingstone’s experience, which 
consequently must in every way raise our ideas above what 
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they have hitherto been, on the climate of Africa as a liveable 
country. 

We come now to the subject of vegetation. Its luxuriance 
in all tropical climates suggests very mixed associations. At 
times its gorgeous splendour is beyond all expression; but 
utilitarian ideas are much shocked by its enormous waste, and 
its tendency to empty show. Rankness and decay are as rapid 
as growth; the poison of death goes hand in hand with the 
vigour of production. This vigour is difficult to control; it 
shoots past that happy mean of usefulness which is best adapted 
to the common wants of human nature; it knows only of 
extremes, either intense rapidity in the development of internal 
organization, or equally as d decay. Yet labour can do 
wonders ; and nature can be tamed. Many tropical productions 
are simply incidental luxuries; and there is often want of solid 
food, as experienced by our party in their journeys, amid the 
most boundless fertility; yet the vast herds of wild animals 
show that in Africa there is a wonderful sustaining power in 
the soil, of a kind thoroughly capable of useful and practical 
application. 

‘The quantity of grass which grows on this remarkable region is 
astonishing, even to those who are familiar with India. It usually rises 
in tufts with bare spaces between, or the intervals are occupied by 
creeping plants, which, having their roots buried far beneath the soil, feel 
little the effects of the scorching sun. The number of those which have 
tuberous roots is very ‘great; and their structure is intended to supply 
nutriment and moisture, when during the long droughts they can be 
obtained nowhere else,’—P. 47. 

Take again the neighbourhood of Kuruman :— 


‘ The aspect of this part of the country during most of the year is ofa 
light yellow colour; for some months during the rainy season it is of a 
pleasant green mixed with yellow. Ranges of hills appear in the west, 
but east of them we find hundreds of miles of grass-covered plains.’—P, 113. 

The botanical catalogue is infinite of trees and herbs. We 
cannot omit the camel thorn (Acacia giraffe), a tree of slow 
growth, which lives for centuries, but which is likely to become 
extinct, as young trees do not grow. Its wood is imperishable, 
and it is probable that the Ark of the Covenant and the Taber- 
nacle were constructed of it, as it is reported to be found where 
the Israelites were at the time these were made. In its growth 
it is always surrounded with a curious plant, named ngotuané, 
which bears a profusion of fine yellow strong-scented flowers, 
as quite to perfume the air, an unusual thing in Africa, This 
plant is poisonous; he supposes it to be the giraffe’s medicine, 
after feeding on the tree. ‘The mowana trees are extraordinary 
instances of size and vitality. One, at three feet above the 
ground, was eighty-three feet in circumference, consisting of 
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six branches uniting into one trunk. Nothing can injure it ; 
the natives bark it, for making cord, repeatedly ; but still it 
lives; and even when cut down it clings to life. It is often 
without bark, and hollow, and still vegetates ; while it is no 
easy task to attack it with an axe, for its spongy wood 
embraces the iron, and forbids its extraction. Some of these 
trees are supposed to be as old as the Pyramids, if not as the 
flood ; for Dr. Livingstone says he would back them against ten 
deluges, unless they were boiled in sea-water. Strictly speak- 
ing, this—and the same is true of the baobab, and the dragon- 
tree—is not a tree so much as a gigantic vegetable. Our author 
continually expresses his firm and impartial conviction, both 
that the rivers afford very superior means of transport, and 
that the soil adjoining them could support its millions as 
well as thousands :— 


‘ The grass of the Barotse valley, for instance, is such a densely-matted 
mass that, when “ laid,” the stalks bear each other up, so that one feels as 
if walking on the sheaves of a hay-stack, and the leches nestle under it to 
bring forth their young. ‘The soil which produces this, if placed under the 
plough, instead of being mere pasturage, would yield grain sufficient to 
feed vast multitudes. —P. 265. 


The river Leeba he thus pictures :— 


~ €It winds slowly through the most charming meadows, each of which 
has either a soft sedgy centre, large pond, or trickling rill, down the 
middle. The trees are now covered with a profusion of the freshest 
foliage, and seem planted in groups of such pleasant graceful outline, that 
art could give no additional charm, The grass, which had been burnt off 
and was growing again after the rains, was short and green; and all the 
scenery so like that of a carefully-attended gentleman’s park, that one is 
searcely reminded that the surrounding region is in the hands of simple 
Nature alone.’—P. 265. 

On one occasion he came upon large forests, and beautiful 
open lawns, with a few native men and women collecting great 
stacks of vegetation, to burn for salt—a poor return, we should 
think it, for the luxuriance of nature. The grass, in these kind 
of pastures, he describes as looking like ‘ ordinary English hay ;’ 
while the Quango valley is no bad specimen of arable land :— 

‘ This valley, as I have before remarked, is all fertile in the extreme. 
My men could never cease admiring its capability for raising their corn 
(Holecus sorghum), and despising the comparatively limited cultivation of 
the inhabitants. The Portuguese informed me that no manure is ever 
needed, but that the more the ground is tilled, the better it yields. Virgin 
soil does not give such a heavy crop as an old garden, and, judging from 
the size of the maize and manioc in the latter, I can readily believe the 
statement. Cattle do well, too. Viewing the valley as a whole, it may be 
said that its agricultural and pastoral riches are lying waste.’—Pp. 
372, 373. 

This is in the country of the Portuguese, who trade only in 
wax and ivory, while they actually import flour, butter, and 
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cheese, from America. The cotton-tree is a most promising 
source of wealth in Africa. If cultivated, cotton could be 
obtained in any quantities. At present all slave-traders dis- 
courage it, cut down the plants, and have thrown seed into the 
sea, imported to Loanda by order of Lord Clarendon. 

Turning from the useful to the ornamental, how pretty is the 
following specimen of the world of vegetation !— 

‘ Another beautiful plant attracted my attention so strongly on these 
plains, that I dismounted to examine it; to my great delight I found it to 
be an old home acquaintance, a species of Drosera, closely resembling our 
own sundew (Drosera Anglia); the flower-stalk never attains a height of 
mere than two or three inches, and the leaves are covered with reddish 
hairs, each of which has a drop of clammy fluid at its tip, making the whole 
appear as if spangled over with small diamonds. I noticed it first in the 
morning, and imagined the appearance was caused by the sun shining on 
drops of dew, but, as it continued to maintain its brilliancy during the heat 
of the day, I proceeded to investigate the cause of its beauty, and found 
that the points of the hairs exuded pure liquid, in, apparently, capsules of 
clear glutinous matter. They were thus like dewdrops preserved from 
evaporation. The clammy fluid is intended to entrap insects, which, dying 
on the leaf, probably yield nutriment to the plant.’—P. 472. 


From the vegetable, we ascend a step higher to animal life. 
In this large range of creation, there is much indeed that capti- 
vated our traveller, that inspired awe, or excited curiosity. 
Nothing was unobserved; from the lions which roared all night 
round his tent, to the touching little bird’s-nest, composed of 
growing leaves sewn together with threads of the spider’s web ; 
or the terrible tsetse, an insect in appearance much like our 
common house-fly, but more deadly than the lion; and so 
destructive to all domestic cattle, that whole regions are at 
present unfit for civilised life in consequence. The whole tribe 
of African antelopes is beautiful in the extreme, from the 
large species of the eland, to the little tianyine, about eighteen 
inches high, the dams of which may be seen teaching their 
young to kneel down in the long grass, when alarmed, by touch- 
ing with their uplifted feet, the seventh cervicle vertebra of 
the little creature—the very same part which the Arabs touch 
to make the huge camels of the desert stoop down to receive 
their burdens. The wonders of African life must speedily pass 
away on the use of guns becoming general. Wild animals very 
soon learn the difference of range between arrows and guns. 
Where guns were not known, it was as easy to approach 
within two hundred yards, as five hundred, where they were. 
The beauty of these animals often saved their lives. 

‘It was grievous, however, to shoot the lovely creatures—they were so 
tame. With but little skill in stalking, one could easily get within fifty or 


sixty yards of them. There I lay, looking at the graceful forms and 


motions of beautiful pakus, leches, and other antelopes, often till my men 
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wondering what was the matter, came up to see, and frightened them 
away. If we had been starving, I could have slaughtered them with as 
little hesitation as | could cut off a patient’s leg; but I felt a doubt, and 
the antelopes got the benefit of it. Have they a guardian spirit over them? 
I have repeatedly observed, when I approached a herd lying beyond an 
ant-hill with a tree on it, and viewed them with the greatest caution, they 
very soon showed symptoms of uneasiness. They did not snuff danger in 
the wind, for I was to leeward of them; but the almost invariable appre- 
hension of danger which arose, while unconscious of the direction in which 
it lay, made me wonder whether each had what the ancient physicians 
thought we all possessed, an archon, or presiding spirit.’—Pp, 255, 256. 


How, indeed, is it that, in ordinary country sports, the more 
we admire wild animals, the more we desire to kill? Dr. Living- 
stone did not thus allow the savage instincts to predominate ; 
but this is a moral problem hard to solve. The lion is com- 
monly called the king of beasts, but Dr. Livingstone would 
rather bestow the crown on the elephant. We have seen, how- 
ever, that a lion assumed a very formidable aspect to himself on 
one occasion; and we think the tribe deserves respect at his 
hands. The noble and majestic ideas of a lion do not seem to 
have been realized in his mind on first seeing them. They 
seemed like no more than large mastiffs, standing a second or 
two, and then turning away. The nose is longer in real life 
than the mythical image of painters, whose ideas of majesty is 
shown, he says, ‘ by making their lions’ faces like old women in 
night-caps.’ Lions keep far away from human habitation while 
young and strong, and it is only when unable to catch game 
that they approach villages to seize on goats or men. It is a 
common remark of a lion—‘ His teeth are worn, he will soon 
kill men.’ 

Of the elephant we have already spoken. In Africa this 
animal attains its greatest size, especially in the south; for in 
the tropics they are somewhat less. They are distinguished 
from the Asiatic elephant by their enormous ears, under which 
a man may shelter himself from rain ; it is also as rare in this con- 
tinent to find an elephant without tusks as in India with them. 
They are never tamed or made use of as beasts of burden in 
this continent, though two Roman medals are extant, struck 
A.D. 197, representing elephants thus employed ; which, from the 
ears, are at once recognised as of the true African type. Not 
one of the species has ever been exhibited in England. 

Hippopotami abound in many of the rivers, and present on 
every occasion the unvarying aspect of our friends in Regent's 
Park. Toone who has witnessed that mass of round flesh, that 
wonderful mouth, that amphibious existence, and those quaint 
manners, that mixture of ferocity and childishness, it is wholly 
unnecessary to give any further description. We may content 
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ourselves with saying, that they are pleasanter animals to look 
at through stout iron rails than from a boat on their native rivers 
when they are disposed to be angry. There are two species of 
the rhinoceros—the black and white, of which the former is of 
the most savage nature, and (as Dr. Livingstone remarks), like 
the ill-natured in general, is never found with an ounce of fat 
in his body. Mr. Oswell was severely tossed by one of these 
animals; nor is the white rhinoceros always safe, for this same 
adventurous hunter was also tossed by one of them. The charge 
of the rhinoceros is wonderfully rapid, more so than the size and 
clumsiness of the animal would lead one to anticipate. Still to 
a naturalist’s eye they give great interest to a scene, accom- 
panied, as they generally are, by attendant birds who live on 
insects picked out of their great rough skins. 

We cannot pause to relate of buffaloes, except that they often 
are a match fora lion; or of ostriches, whose roar is equal to 
the same animal; or of alligators, reposing their great slimy 
bodies on the river’s bank, ready for any game—man or beast. 
Of birds, the number is legion. Swifts, in flocks of more than 
four thousand, reminded our author of home; while the follow- 
ing pretty picture is wholly characteristic of other climes :— 


‘In passing along under the overhanging trees of the banks, we often 
saw the pretty turtle-doves sitting peacefully on their nests above the 
roaring torrent. An ibis had perched her home on the end of a stump. 
Her lond, harsh scream of “ Wa-wa-wa,” and the piping of the fish-hawk, 
are sounds which can never be forgotten by any one who has sailed on the 
rivers north of 20° south, If we step on shore, the Charadrius carun- 
cula, a species of plover, a most plaguy sort of “ public-spirited individual,” 
follows you, flying overhead, and is most persevering in its attempts to 
give fair warning to all the animals within hearing, to flee from the 
approaching danger.’—Pp. 238, 239, 


Green pigeons and scarlet-breasted trogons, with many other 
birds, fill up the animated scene; but we do not read much of 
the boundless race of parrots, or of those supernaturally exqui- 
site little creatures, the race of birds of paradise (which do 
indeed seem like drops of heaven), that abound in the tropical 
regions of America; birds, some of them hardly larger than a 
bee, but with those dazzling breasts, that seem by their bright- 
ness to atone for size, like a bright electric light, so far out- 
shining the large dull flame of an inferior order. 

Of insects, we have already incidentally alluded to the 
vigorous omnipresent ant, and the pestilential tsetse; spiders 
also abound of alarming size and peculiar properties. One kind 
have discovered, without having recourse to Birmingham manu- 
factures, the use of hinges to their doors; while others have 
the good-nature to erect tents over those sleeping frogs, which 
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have buried themselves in the sand to escape the heat. When, 
however, a sudden shower of rain descends, these tents are 
suddenly evacuated, and a chorus of frogs is heard as if just 
arrived from heaven in company with the rain. The universa- 
lity of insect life is thus well described by our author :— 


‘ In the quietest parts of the forest there is heard a faint but distinct 
hum, which tells of insect joy. One may see many whisking about in the 
clear sunshine in patches among the green glancing leaves; but there are 
invisible myriads working with never-tiring mandibles on leaves, and 
stalks, and beneath the soil. They are all brimfulof enjoyment. Indeed, 
the universality of organic life may be called a mantle of happy existence 
encircling the world, and imparts the idea of its being caused by the con- 
sciousness of our benignant Father’s smile on all the works of His hands,’ 
—P. 609. 


From the animal world we now further ascend to the African 
man—that oppressed stock of the race of Ham, so fearfully, yet 
we may almost say poetically, noted as the sad victims of slavery. 
That the African has thus for so long been sought for, by fair 
or foul means, at any cost, at any risk, is sufficient testimony to 
his powers of work, and his docility of character. In the centre 
of the continent, where slave-traders have not penetrated, there 
is much simplicity and ‘genuineness of character. Those who 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone were most faithful during the 
greatest trials, and showed real truth and perseverance of 
character. The annoyance he met with was on approaching the 
Portuguese settlements upon the West Coast, where they were 
suspicious of each other and of everybody, their whole character 
having obviously been degraded by the operation of the slave- 
trade ; by a covetous desire on the one hand to obtain slaves 
for the market, and a fear, on the other hand, lest themselves 
should be the victims. ‘The chief of the Bakwains, named 
Sechele, excited Dr. Livingstone’s interest to a very high de- 

ee. The man readily became a Christian, and even betook 

imself so diligently to the study of the Scriptures, that, 
having been formerly accustomed to the violent exercise of 
hunting, he now became exceedingly corpulent from his seden- 
tary life. Sechele had three wives, residing, as is the custom, 
in tents circling his own. To part with these at once was too 
heavy a trial; but meanwhile he endeavoured to propagandize 
among his tribe. He met, however, with the too common result 
of all who preach good things. He had to regret that whereas 
he had hitherto found his subjects ever ready to follow his own 
turn of mind, yet that, in becoming Christian, they were not 
equally submissive :— 


‘In former times,” said he, “‘ when a chief was fond of hunting, all his 
people got dogs and became fond of hunting too. If he was fond of 
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daucing or music, all showed a liking to these amusements too. If the 
chief loved beer, they all rejoiced in strong drink. But in this case it is 
different. I love the Word of God, and not one of my brethren will 
join me.” ’—P. 17, 


They would not attend his services with any great avidity, and 
even his principal wife rebelled against ecclesiastical discipline, 
on the point of wearing clothes in public worship. She was 
what our author calls ‘a greasy disciple of the old school;’ and 
when sent out of church by her husband, to put her gown on, 
she went away ‘with her lips shot out, the very picture of 
unutterable disgust at his new-fangled notions.’ At length he 
put away his superfluous wives, making them handsome pre- 
sents, and was baptized. At a subsequent period, ‘black 
Sechele’ fell into trouble among the Boers, who killed his 
people, and stole all his cattle, burning also Dr. Livingstone’s 
own house. This he graphically narrated in a letter beginning, 
‘Friend of my heart’s love, and of all the confidence of my 
heart.’ This misfortune prompted in him an ardent desire to 
visit the Queen of England. He proceeded as far as the Cape, 
dined with the English officers, but not having sufficient 
resources for his passage, he was compelled to return home. 
He is described as very dark, with great intelligence, reading 
well, and speaking fluently. 

The dress of the African races is subject to considerable 
variation, though generally very small in extent, and sometimes 
so beautifully less, as to forget even the traditionary fig-leaf. 
There is nevertheless much personal vanity, though not a con- 
viction of possessing beauty. One man looked at himself in a 
glass for a long time, and exclaimed, ‘ People say I am ugly, 
and how very ugly I am indeed!’ Women also, looking at 
themselves in a glass, made very true and impartial remarks: 
‘Is that me?’ What a big mouth I have!’ ‘ My ears are as 
big as pumpkin leaves!’ It is the fashion among some to wear 
heavy rings round their ankles, which compel them to walk in a 
mincing way; and conceited young men, though they possess 
not the coveted rings, yet adopt the gait of those who have 
them, in order to appear fine. These, however, are vanities 
common to all mankind in their different habits, even as our 
author says, to our dragoons. The hair is often dressed in most 
fantastical ways; and upon one occasion, there was an odd scene 
of competition for an advantageous young lady asa wife. There 
were five candidates, who were summoned to appear in a row 
before the object of their love. Two refused the chance of 
defeat; while the lady unhesitatingly selected from the other 
three the best and most promising in good looks, 

Women in Central Africa are by no means in that slavish 
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position we often find in savage life. They are often appointed 
as chiefs of a tribe; and men, if asked to do anything, will say 
most properly, ‘ Well, I shall go and ask my wife.’ One lady 
chief, of masculine nerves, severely tested both our traveller’s 
muscular powers, and his gallantry, by her determination to 
guide them in person to a far more remote village than they 
were disposed to reach in one day. The traces of religion in 
the African race are wonderfully small. The nearest approach 
to a priesthood met with, was that certain persons in one place 
kept charge of the relics of a dead chief, and received offerings. 
They said ‘Santuru’ refused to let them part with any of the 
relics, meaning some invisible deity. There is no stated day of 
rest, except after the appearance of the new moon, for which they 
eagerly watch, and utter some prayer, which they suppose then 
to have peculiar efficacy. An alligator represents siz to their 
minds, and the sight of it is imagined to produce inflammation 
of the eyes. Again, if a zebra bites a man, he is compelled to 
take his wife and family to Kalahari. These instances seem to 
be remains of animal worship. They have forms of exclamation 
which seem to be derived both from the Mahometan and the 
Christian faith, though no other traces of either religion are 
found. When surprised, they exclaim ‘ Allah,’ and they greet 
each other ‘ Ave-rie’ (Ave Marie). There is a very strong 
belief in witchcraft and charms. Witches are often submitted 
to the ordeal of swallowing poison; and many thus miserably 
perish in the valley of Cassange. Some good, however, results 
even from charms, or supposed medical incantations. The 
powerful are thus held in awe by the weak, and much violence 
is restrained. Some tribes also believe strongly in departed 
spirits, whom they propitiate by offerings. One curious relic 
our traveller came across, for which it is difficult to account ; 
and which shows that some time or other Christians have 
penetrated these regions. At the junction of the Loangwa and 
the Zambesi, about 500 miles from the East Coast, he discovered 
the ruins of a church, built of stone, on one side of which 
lay a broken bell, with the letters I.H.S. and a cross, but 
no date. 

Such being the blank state of these people’s minds, it remains 
to consider how to treat them for missionary purposes. They 
are intelligent, tractable, and capable in many ways of civili- 
sation; and it would be grievous to let slip such an opening as 
Providence has now put in our way, by any neglect of means 
of our part at once to convert them. Dr. Lidkeuens is well 
cualified to advise, though not a member of our own Church. 


He travelled with an inquiring and impartial spirit. He has 
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opportunities of testing the effects produced by previous teach- 
ing of various kinds, and of observing the heathen mind in 
its complete native obscurity. He is never enthusiastic, san- 
guine, or liable to be swayed by hollow profession. He is, 
moreover, singularly unprejudiced by party-spirit. Through 
parts of Southern Africa Mr. Moffat had preceded him, who 
for forty years has laboured in this work, during which he has 
completed a translation of the Bible in the language of the 
Bechuanas,—one of singular use for this purpose, from its sim- 
plicity and copiousness. On this work our author is hopeful, 
but not over-sanguine :— 

‘The fact of the complete translation of the Bible at a station seven 
hundred miles inland from the Cape naturally suggests the question, 
whether it is likely to be permanently useful, and whether Christianity, as 
planted by modern missions, is likely to retain its vitality without constant 
supplies of foreign teaching? It would certainly be no cause for congra- 
tulation if the Bechuana Bible seemed at all way | to meet the fate of 
Eliiot’s Choctaw version, a specimen of which may be seen in the library 
of one of the American colleges—as God’s Word in a language which no 
living tongue can articulate, nor living mortal understand; but a better 
destiny seems in store for this. for the Sichuana language has been in- 
trodueed into the new country beyond Lake Ngami. There it is the court 
language, and will take a stranger anywhere through a district larger than 
France. The Bechuanas, moreover, in all probability possess that im- 
perishability which forms so remarkable a feature in the entire African 
race,”—P, 115. 


Dr. Livingstone does not disguise that he was at first much 
disappointed at the effects which missionary labour often 
left behind them. He expected character in the new converts, 
but found it not; yet when he travelled further on, into regions 
which had never seat of Christ, he then saw the difference, 
and could trace the good which even very imperfect views of 
the Christian religion had wrought, though in a general and 
diffused manner. He deprecates the idea of missionaries con- 
fining their attention to the young,—thinking to make them 
model Christians. ‘To begin with,’ he says, ‘ missionaries 
‘themselves are not models, and therefore must not hope to 
‘make others so.’ He would trust rather to energetic mis- 
sionaries working their own way through fresh ground; either 
carrying with them the teaching of civilisation, or acting as 
pioneers, persuading to a civilised life. Mere occasional 
preaching he has no confidence in. 

‘ When converts are made from heathenism by modern missionaries, it 
becomes an interesting question whether their faith possesses the elements 
of permanence, or is only an exotic too tender for self-propagation when 
the fostering care of the foreign cultivators is withdrawn. If neither habits 
of self-reliance are cultivated, nor opportunities given for the exercise of 


that virtue, the most promising converts are apt to become like spoiled 
children,’—P, 115. 
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He ventures even to quote examples in support of his own 
theories, which may offend some few of his friends. Speaking 
of the successful station of Kuruman :— 


‘ This place has been what the monasteries of Europe are said to have 
been when pure. The monks did not disdain to hold the plough. They 
introduced fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables, in addition to teaching and 
emancipating the serfs. Their monasteries were mission stations, which 
resembled ours in being dispensaries for the sick, almshouses for the poor, 
and nurseries of learning. Can we learn nothing from them in their pros- 
perity as the schools of Europe, and see nought in their history but the 
pollution and laziness of their decay? Can our wise men tell us why the 
former missicn stations (primitive monasteries) were self-supporting, rich, 
and flourishing as pioneers of civilisation and agriculture, from which we 
even now reap benefits; and modern mission stations are mere pauper 
establishments, without that permanence or ability to be self-supporting 
which they possessed? ’—P. 117. 


The connexion between missionary labour and the en- 
couragement of trade he considers indispensable. Wherever 
a missionary lives, traders are sure to come. It is not, 
indeed, expedient that missionaries should themselves be 
traders, though he does not think this combination in itself 
morally wrong. The present result he thinks unfair, towards 
the missionaries and the cause also. ‘Traders follow their 
work and profit by it, without in any way aiding it. 

‘ The Jesuits, in Africa at least, were wiser in their generation than we ; 
theirs were large influential communities, proceeding on the system of 
turning the abilities of every brother into that channel in which he was 
most likely to excel; one, fond of natural history, was allowed to follow 
his bent; another, fond of literature, found leisure to pursue his studies ; 
and he who was great in barter was sentin search of ivory and gold-dust ; 
so that, while in the course of performing the religious acts of his mission 
to distant tribes, he found the means of aiding effectually the brethren 
whom he had left at the central settlement. We Protestants, with 
the comfortable conviction of superiority, have sent out missionaries with 
a bare subsistence only, and are unsparing in our laudations of some for 
not being worldly-minded whom our niggardliness made to live as did 
the prodigal son, I do not speak for myself, nor need I to do so, 
but for that very reason I feel at liberty to interpose a word in behalf of 
others,’—P. 34. 


There is much practical wisdom in all this. We want 
a to make religion and civilisation co-operate together in 
the first teaching of a heathen country. How often is it that 
traders spoil the Gospel work by at once introducing the evils 
to counteract the good of Christian teaching. If bodies of men 
united together by Christian ties, yet following their several 
vocations as Christian laymen or clerics, were to be established 
in central positions, instead of the isolated wandering preacher 
with nobody to fall back on, we might surely hope that the 
necessary witness to the truths of revelation, which is required 
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in the facts of civilisation, would be more easily obtained. 
Each then would strengthen the other. Let the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel take hints from this, and establish 
such corporate bodies in connexion with the mercantile world. 
England would bear a more Christian reputation over countries 
thus influenced, than the mere isolated missionary could ever 
manage to infuse as the mark of that country which sent him 
forth. 

Mere teaching at first produces, according to Dr. Living- 
stone’s experience, wonderfully little effect. Minds so sunk in 
barbarism cannot comprehend it. Kneeling down or singing 
often makes them burst out into iecentediialile laughter, though 
listening with respect and attention. The following is a speci- 
men of what might occur :— 


‘ Long after we had settled at Mabotsa, when preaching on the most 
solemn subjects, a woman might be observed to look round, and, seeing 
a neighbour seated on her dress, give her a hunch with the elbow to make 
her move off ; the other would return it with interest, and perhaps the 
remark, “ Take the nasty thing away, will you?” Then three or four 
would begin to hustle the first offenders, and the men to swear at them 
all, by way of enforcing silence.’—P, 187, 


Yet long afterwards it might be found that habits of prayer 
had been steadily maintained, perhaps secretly, but disclosed 
on a bed of sickness. Intelligent men among the Bakwains 
seemed moreover to recognise in Christian teaching the realiza- 
tion of their own dim notions of right and wrong; and would 
declare, that their own previous knowledge of good and evil, of 
right and wrong, and of the providence of God, were just the 
same as taught by Christians, with the exception of the Chris- 
tian law forbidding more wives than one. To promote rever- 
ence and concentration, it was always found necessary to have 
places of worship as soon as possible. To require attention 
and decorum in a building, which half an hour afterwards 
would be used for dancing or such amusements, was found to 
be too great an assertion of authority, which hurt their feelings 
of independence. In a special religious building this was 
attained with far more the appearance of free-will. Are we 
above these influences ourselves? This is a question we 
shuuld have been tempted to ask of their author, if sitting b 
him the other day, when on the platform of an Exeter-hall 
service. 

Missionary schemes are just now occupying a large share 
of public attention; not only as separate works and duties to be 
done, either in person or by substitute, but as part of our 
connexion with all those heathen people whom commerce brings 
in our way, or whom the ties of a common empire unite with 
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us. The subject is at the present moment assuming a forcible 
character with reference to India. We see there our former 
mistakes and shortcomings; and may therefore turn to a new 
country like Central Africa with a hope that we shall have 
profited. We doubt not that vast extents of this country. will 
before long be colonized by, or in some way dependent on, the 
English people. Whatever system is adopted, let Christianity 
be its handmaid; and let us have no more either of that timid 
profession of the Cross which has been such a failure elsewhere, 
or of that wretched divided way of teaching and preaching the 
Gospel, which Dr. Livingstone so justly laments, and the true 
remedy for which we hope, before long, he will have acquired 
as part of his religious faith, We admire his independent heart 
and mind, but we do not think that independence, rightly under- 
stood, is inconsistent with being (in the Church’s sense of the 
words) knit together in one communion and fellowship in the 
mystical body of Christ our Lord. 

Having thus far fulfilled our intention to do full and ample 
justice to Dr. Livingstone, as a most useful and persevering 
traveller, something yet remains. There are other points in the 
work before us, which we feel bound to notice, if our readers 
wish for an impartial review. As we have before hinted, he 
was more of a traveller than a writer; and it is much to be 
regretted that so long a period as fifteen years, spent in this 
new field of adventure, should not have been more fully and 
systematically described. It is difficult to find out how so long 
a time was spent; and interesting as many of the details are, 
yet there is a total want, throughout the whole book, of any 
clear arguments of a serious and practical nature, which may 
prove to commercial men that Central Africa is a profitable 
field for speculation. He appears to think so himself, and we 
are disposed to agree with him; but the present volume does 
not offer sufficient data for so great a work as he contemplates. 
His notices on natural history show an observant eye, but even 
these are very imperfect, and will be of very partial use as a 
contribution to science. The absence, however, of any practical 
suggestion for trade, is still more striking, especially as the 
country has been kept waiting a whole year for this authentic 
narrative of his travels. If the expedition is to be of use, 
about which we can hardly doubt, we presume that the river 
Zambesi must be the great and almost the only means of access 
into the interior. The commercial advantages, then, of this 
river, is the great point of interest. We could sincerely wish 
that a more complete analysis had been given of the many 
local circumstances which must inevitably be considered, before 
men of capital will risk their fortunes in the concern. This 
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river, for instance, finds its way to the sea, much in the same 
way as the Nile, through a delta of low marshy land, in a great 
number of separate streams. After this difficulty is surmounted, 
about which we have little guidance, we require next some 
practical suggestions as to the most appropriate sites for com- 
mercial depots or towns. For this purpose, we require accurate 
surveys of the most likely districts for cultivation, with the 
nature of the produce that each will yield. The navigation, 
also, of this all-important river, is only imperfectly noticed. 
Small river-steamers are mentioned as likely to afford uninter- 
rupted passage for several hundred miles, but would this be 
sufficient for any extended commerce? Where should be the 
port for sea-going vessels; and how, again, are the rapids and 
falls to be surmounted higher up? We do not say that all 
these things have escaped Dr. Livingstone’s consideration, or 
that they do not admit of explanation ; all we mean is, that the 
present work hardly satisfies our expectations, in affording 
practical solutions of apparent difficulties. It is announced, 
however, that Parliament is to be called upon to sanction a 
grant for the exploration of the Zambesi, under Dr. Living- 
stone’s—no longer professional—superintendence. 

But it may be said that Dr. Livingstone was a missionary, 
and not a commercial man. We hardly think this ground will 
stand; for, as we have said before, he did not bind himself to 
the routine of missionary work which other missionaries, be 
they right or wrong, commonly adopt. He sighed even for 
more perfect independence than he enjoyed; and did not 
scruple to acknowledge that the salary he received from the 
Missionary Society was a clog to the free pursuit of his own 
ae and wishes. We may in fact almost say that he cut his 
Missionary Society as far as was possible even when in their 
service; and, we doubt not, intends to do so wholly for the 
future. He probably designs to come out more boldly on his 
return, as trader and settler; at which, indeed, we do not com- 
plain; but, for his own sake, we think that such being his 
intention, the present work ought to have been a more sys- 
tematic treatise on the commercial prospects of such an under- 
taking, than we feel assured practical men of business will 
judge it to be. 

We have made these concluding remarks in perfect con- 
sistency with all that we have said before; for our admiration 
for Dr. Livingstone, as a traveller, is hearty and sincere. A 
splendid field was still open to the world, and his has been the 
fortune to penetrate its secrets. North, South, East, and West, 
had been ransacked; every corner of the ocean, every field of 
ice, had been searched; yet Central Africa remained enwrapt in 
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mystery. Such a chance can never again occur. To under- 
stand the vastness of his explorations, we may picture to our- 
selves what a Roman citizen, of the time of the republic, might 
have done; and what we should think of him, taking Europe as 
his field instead of Africa. Starting from Rome, he might 
have worked his way to the highlands of Scotland, back again 
to Central Europe, and eastward to Moscow, without traversing 
a greater extent of unknown country than that in Dr. Living- 
stone’s case. If an ancient MS. was discovered narrating 
the travels of such a man, we should indeed highly value it; 
‘but the craving we should have, in its perusal, for a distinct 
consecutive narrative, may in some degree express what we 
acknowledge to be our feeling of disappointment at the work 
before us. Our consolation is, that we are not beyond remedy. 
With far less an amount of practical observation, books have 
often been written that form text-books tor the world; and, in 
the present case, with careful selection of material, and its 
judicious arrangement, with professional literary assistance, and 
with time devoted to so worthy an object, we do not see why 
something should not be given to the public, which may last, 
as a useful book of reference, in times when Central Africa is 
inhabited by civilised men, and takes its part in the politics of 
the world. 
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Art. VI.—1. A Statement Respecting an Association for the 
Spiritual Aid of English Churchmen emigrating to the United 


~~ 


States of America. Rivingtons. 1855. 


2. Occasional Paper of the Anglo-American Church Emigrants’ 
Aid Society. (Continued from the Statement.] February, 
1855. Rivingtons. 

3. Occasional Paper of the Anglo-American Church Emigrants’ 


Aid Society. No. II. [Continued from No. I.] September, 
1857. Rivingtons. 


4, Millie’s Journal; or the Emigrant’s Letters. Edited by the 
Author of Amy’s Trials. Masters. 


5. Colonial Church Chronicle. December, 1857. 


Tne occupation of the continent of North America by the 
English race is a great event in history, greater indeed than 
many among ourselves are ready to admit. When we survey 
the map of that continent and contemplate its vast extent (the 
United States alone occupying nearly three millions of square 
miles, or twenty-five times the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland) ; when we consider the fertility of its soil, the magni- 
tude of its rivers, and the generally temperate character of its 
climate, we can form some estimate of the population which it is 
destined at no distant period to support. Even now, the United 
States contain a larger English-speaking population than 
England itself; a_population too, which, though widely diffused, 
is rendered compact by the late development of railroads and 
telegraphs. Our language will yet find its chief home in that 
country, where, in the course of little more than half a century, 
it will probably be spoken by a hundred millions of mankind. 
Other nations recount their past glories, but the American is 
fully justified in looking forward to a splendid future. There 
can be no doubt that the moral and physical power of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the West, will become tremendous either for good 
or for evil. Authors will arise, whose works will be read by 
millions instead of hundreds and thousands; and the curse of 
Babel will be in a great measure removed. Arts, manufactures, 
and commerce will be diffused on a scale of corresponding mag- 
nitude; and naval and military operations may be conducted 
with a force and energy hitherto unknown. The British Isles 
themselves, though great in historic importance, may be dis- 
tanced in the long race; and from North America will issue 
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forth influences which will act upon the entire family of man. 
We need not say how much of human happiness and virtue 
must depend on the character of those influences. 

Certain it is that we have already felt in this country, and 
that we shall feel hereafter with increased force, the effect 6f 
opinions and habits originating with our transatlantic offspring. 
The good and the evil which we infused into the character of 
our infant colonies return to us with accumulated interest. 
What English Churchman does not rejoice in receiving the 
visits of the earnest-minded bishops, clergymen, and laity of the 
American Church? On the other hand, who does not deplore 
the pestiferous teaching of the heretical impostors who have 
come to us from Nauvoo, or from the Valley of the Salt Lake ? 
Let it be borne in mind also, that the intercourse between this 
country and America will hereafter be greatly increased ; and 
that, ere long, a score of ‘ Leviathans,’ may be engaged in 
transnorting cheaply and speedily five or ten thousand persons 
each from shore to shore. A flood of new-country ideas will 
rush in upon us, not only in the shape of books, but in the 
more portentous forms of living orators, divines, and philoso- 
phers, the teachers of truth,—and the intelligent and irreverent 
emissaries of schism, infidelity, and imposture. Events have yet 
to show whether, in this instance, community of language will 
prove to us a great blessing or a great curse. 

Should the latter be averted, we must thank the good pro- 
vidence of God, not our own wisdom or foresight. The history of 
the country now forming the United States, and once our own, 
is not such as would, @ priori, afford much ground for encou- 
ragement. Bold, unscrupulous adventurers, and disaffected or 
criminal refugees, constituted, with few exceptions, the earliest 
elements of its population. The Puritans, from whom the 
present Americans have traditionally derived no small portion 
of their religious character, were bitter enemies of the ecclesi- 
astical order and discipline established in the mother-country. 
Then followed Dutch and Scotch Presbyterians, Gernian 
Lutherans, English convicts transported to the plantations, and 
Irish Papists, virulent in their animosity against the Church 
and State of England. This heterogeneous population settling 
in a new country, and casting off many old habits and reminis- 
cences, felt the secularizing effects of emigration in all their 
power; and in the eager search for wealth, became, in a great 
measure, lost to reverential ideas of duty and religion. The 
Church of England, though established by law in some of the 
southern colonies, and aided by the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in New England,-New York, and elsewhere, existed 
in a state of much feebleness ; and, moreover, being kept without 
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bishops, through the timid policy of the Home Government, 
was unable to extend itself or to develop its internal resources. 
Emigrants from the old country, even though attached to the 
‘establishment,’ found such a destitution of churches and 
clergymen that they generally felt or fancied themselves com- 
pelled to attach themselves to sectarian bodies, if any religious 
fellowship were to be maintained. The Revolution of 1776 
broke out; the Churchmen generally sided with the King, and 
ultimately experienced the unpopularity which, in such a con- 
test, must always attach itself to the losing party. Many of 
the clergy and laity left the country, the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel withdrew its aid, churches were left desolate, 
were destroyed, or were appropriated by sectarians, and 
the little Church property which existed was in many cases 
confiscated. 

Under these circumstances the Atmerican Church found 
itself placed, when it acquired the rights of self-government 
and of the free election of its bishops. ‘Those who contend 
that our Reformed Church is but a ‘ function’ of the English 
State, must find it difficult to account for the existence of our 
Church in America, after its separation from the mother-country, 
and still more, for its rapid advancement to prosperity. The 
Royal Supremacy had been utterly swept away ; Acts of Parlia- 
ment had become a dead letter; and the new government of 
America, in consequence of the divided state of the people, 
repudiated the idea of connecting itself with any existing system 
of religion. The remnant of Churchmen, however, felt as con- 
scious of their continued ecclesiastical existence as of their 
personal identity. Their baptismal vows were as obligatory upon 
them as in the old times of British ascendancy; and it was as 
evident to them, as to the compilers of our Prayer-book, ‘that 
‘from the Apostles’ times there had been these orders of mini- 
‘sters in Christ’s Church; Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ *The 
general truths and order of the Catholic Church were felt to 
be independent of political changes. Consequently, American 
Churchmen continued to believe the Church to be ‘a witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ,’ possessing ‘ power to decree Rites or 
Ceremonies, and authority in Controversies of Faith.’ Having 
now become a ‘ particular’ church, they believed that in confor- 
mity with the 34th Article, they had authority to ordain, 
‘change and abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained 
‘ only by man’s authority, so that all things begdone to edify- 
‘ing.’ Whether Henry VIII. and the Reformers contemplated 
the possibility of such an event or not, they found the Church 
actually surviving, where Royal Supremacy and Acts of Par- 
liament had passed away and vanished like a vapour. 
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Upon these principles the Church of England, in America, 
perpetuated itself, under the somewhat prolix, and indeed 
unhappy, title of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.’ Its continued corporate identity 
was admitted not only by the King, Lords, and Commons of 
England, who passed an Act enabling the English prelates to 
consecrate its first bishops, but by the English bishops them- 
selves, who engaged in those consecrations. A similar admis- 
sion was made by the several State governments in America, 
which confirmed the Church in the possession of certain endow- 
ments bestowed upon it in the Colonial period, and even 
restored a portion of what had been confiscated during the 
revolutionary troubles. It thus became plain that the Royal 
Supremacy is not an essential, but merely an accident of a 
portion, of our Reformed Church. 

It is not necessary to vindicate all the doings of the early 
synodical assemblies of the Church in America. Those were 
dark days; and, while we cannot but deplore the objectionable 
character of much that was changed in the authorized formu- 
laries, we must, considering the tendencies of the eighteenth 
century, be grateful that so much of what is good was retained, 
and even re-introduced. The admission of a lay-element into 
ecclesiastical assemblies was vindicated by Bishop White of Penn- 
sylvania, on the ground of its being a natural consequence of the 
— of following the Church of England. ‘ We could not,’ 

e says, ‘in any other way, have had a substitute for the 

arliamentary sanction to legislative acts of power.’ Certain 
it is that, after the establishment of its episcopacy, and of its 
mixed synods of clergy and laity, the American Church began 
to rise from its extreme depression, and that during the present 
century it has increased its clergy from 200 (in the year 1800) 
to nearly 2,000 (in 1857), while its communicants have ad- 
vanced in the same period from ten thousand to one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand, and its regular worshippers from sixty 
thousand to more than a million. Great and satisfactory as is 
this progress, it began too late; and the Church, although gain- 
ing upon even the rapid increase of the population, is still 
outnumbered by sectarian bodies nearly in the proportion of 
twenty to one. It has within itself also several elements of 
weakness; among which may be reckoned the religious divisions 
and the pew-system, which it has inherited from ourselves. 

We have seqn that, previously to the Revolution, emigration 
contributed far more to the strength of sectarian bodies than to 
the numerical importance of the Church. Since that period, while 
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the Romish community has gained important accessions in the 
multitudes who have flocked to America from Ireland and 
from several countries of Continental Europe, emigration from 
England has contributed but little to the ‘ Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.’ From what source then has it derived its more 
than tenfold multiplication? We answer, without hesitation, 
that the greater part of this increase has been obtained from 
the various sectarian bodies.’ In other words, the American 
Church is of indigenous rather than foreign growth. The 
descendants of Englishmen, having become intelligent and 
educated Americans, with a sense of respectability, and with 
some appreciation of historical and moral truth, have thus, to a 
great extent, come forth from the ranks of schism and arranged 
themselves under that Episcopacy which their immediate fathers 
either knew not, or else wilfully deserted. 

It is certainly satisfactory to know that, while the Church of 
Rome in America consists chiefly of foreigners, with a foreign 
priesthood and foreign bishops, our Reformed Church in the 
same country is principally of home-growth. Still it is a great 
question what becomes of the thousands and tens of thousands 
who annually remove from England to the great Republic of the 
West. Do they in any degree remain faithful to the Church 
at whose fonts the greater part of them were baptized? or do 


they chiefly contribute, as in the old Colonial times, to swell the 
existing amount of schism and irreligion in America? The 
valuable publications of the ‘ Anglo-American Emigrants’ Aid 
Society’ enable us to throw considerable light on this important 
and interesting question. 

There can be no doubt that the United States, on account of 
their ——— vicinity to the Old World, will continue for 


ages to absorb the greater portion of European emigration. 
During the year 1854 alone, 413,583 emigrants landed in the 
United States, of whom more than three-quarters (327,076) 
disembarked at New York. Forty-seven thousand of the whole 
number were natives of England; and the remainder consisted 
chiefly of Irish, together with Scotch, Germans, Swiss, Hun- 
garians, Norwegians, and persons belonging to miscellaneous 
European States. 

The forty-seven thousand English, like the swarms of their 
fellow-countrymen who preceded them, consisted chiefly of 
the class which constitutes the main strength of nativns. 
There were agricultural labourers in great proportion, small 
farmers, and a few professional men and gentlemen of 8 
perty. There were many miners, engineers, weavers, shoe- 








_ * See the work of the Rev. Mr. Mines, entitled ‘ Presbyterian Clergymen look- 
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makers, tailors, blacksmiths, carpenters, and masons. Besides 
these there was a sprinkling of butchers, bakers, saddlers, 
printers, shipwrights, and gun-makers, not to speak of a mixed 
multitude of mere adventurers. Many of the emigrants were 
accompanied by their wives and families, and carried with them 
no inconsiderable amount of capital. 

As to their religious character, though, as we have said, 
generally baptized in the Church of England, we have no reason 
to doubt that Bishop Kemper’s statement,’ as to the English in 
his own diocese (Wisconsin), will apply too truly to them :— 
‘Many had become dissatisfied with both Church and State 
‘before they left their native land. Some were Socialists, and 
‘a vast proportion careless of their spiritual interests.’ The 
Emigrant Chaplain, stationed at Liverpool, testifies that the 
character of those who proceed to the United States is 
decidedly inferior to that of the emigrants to Canada. In 
regard to the former, he says :°— 

‘ In my last report, I alluded to the large number of Mormons emigrating 
hence to Utah. Some check has been given to the movement of late, as 
only 500 or 600 of these people have sailed from this port during the past 
quarter (1856). They were, however, about the most degraded specimens 
of their class I have ever fallen in with. But if the number of such fanatics 
is on the decline, there is another class of persons on the move, holding 
principles equally pernicious. I allude to infidels—downright, avowed 
infidels, With several of these I have lately come in contact, in visiting 
ships about to sail from the Mersey. They all seem to be mechanics, and 
come chiefly from Manchester, Rochdale, and London. It is surprising to 
observe with what zeal these men endeavour to spread the poison of infi- 
delity amongst the unsophisticated class of emigrants who come from our 
rural districts. ‘They read books and tracts to them of the most blas- 
phemous character, and ridicule their simple faith in the Gospel. I lately 
found a man on board a ship, reading to a group of farm-labourers and 
their families, from a book which seemed to be a sort of ee on the 
Bible. I asked him to let me see the book; but he refused, and put it in 
his pocket, saying, he intended to preach from it on the voyage.’ 

Besides being exposed to contact with Mormons and Infidels, 
it is to be feared that the emigrants are witnesses of great 
profligacy on board some of the vessels bound for New York. 
Without crediting all the stories which have been published on 
this subject (one of which, in particular, seems as incredible as the 
narrative of ‘ Railways and Revolvers,’ which appeared in the 
Times), there still remains good reason to believe that many of 
the younger voyagers land on the shores of America far worse, 
in a moral point of view, than when they left England. 

Having disembarked at New York, our emigrants find that 
city, with its emp of 700,000, too densely crowded to 
allow of its absorbing any considerable portion of their number. 
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Part of them, however, choose to remain either in New York 
or in some other of the cities on the Atlantic. Bishop South- 
gate, of Boston, described the condition of many of these poor 
people in his sermon preached in 1853, at the consecration of 
the Fredericton Cathedral,’ in the British Colony of New 
Brunswick :— 


‘During the last winter, I explored a small portion of Boston, imme- 
diately adjacent to my parish church, | sent through the district a deacon, 
who is himself an Englishman, but has lately been admitted to orders in 
the American Church. He visited every house, and every family. The 
result was, that, in this single section, embracing probably not more than 
one-tenth of the city, he found one hundred and seven families, comprising 
doubtless more than five hundred souls, who were members of the Church 
(most of them of the Church of England and Ireland), who were living in 
utter destitution of the means of grace, or were unconnected with any 
parish [i.e. congregation], most of them never going to church, and all 
destitute of pastoral care; their children unbaptized, and untaught; the 
parents, in many cases, alienated in their affections from the Church. This 
estimate does not include another portion, who, having been baptized in 
the Church of England, have emigrated to the United States, and, after 
a time, have connected themselves with some Protestant sect. ‘These are 
now lost to the Church, many of them irrecoverably. 

‘In my own parish [congregation], probably nine-tenths of our pen- 
sioners [#.e. those who receive the Communion alms] were baptized in the 
Church of England; and more than nine-tenths of our charities are devoted 
to such. Besides this, the occasional applicants for aid are, with rare 
exceptions, Englishmen.’ 

The question may occur, Why do not the English residents 
(at least, in the American cities where churches are numerous’) 
more generally seek out the clergy? Bishop Southgate replies: 
‘ They have been allowed, almost without exception, to come to 
‘the United States from England, Ireland and the British 
* American Colonies, without so much as a commendatory letter 
‘from their pastors at home, without a certificate, or any other 
eas . : . s A A 

written evidence of their membership in the Church.’ We 
may add, from our personal knowledge, that the greater part of 
them are wholly ignorant of the existence of a branch of the 
Church of England in America, If they chance to hear of it, 
it is probable that sectarians will endeavour to prejudice them 
against it. Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, says :*— 

‘ Every kind of direct influence—where certainly the indirect ones are 
enough for evil—is brought to bear on English emigrants, to draw them 
away from the Church of their fathers. | remember once, while I was 
a parish priest, finding a family who had been told, that if they went to the 
Episcopal Church, they would have to pay (ithes, and to be subject to all 
sorts of pecuniary impositions. And this, | doubt not, is a fair specimen 
of the way in which their ignorance is practised upon.’ 

The ordinary language of America favours the pretensions of 





* Statement, p. 11. 
_ * There are now about seventy Episcopal Churches in the city of New York and 
its suburb city of Brooklyn. 3 Ibid. p. 4. 
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the sectarians. Every place of worship in America, even a 
Mormon meeting-house, is called a Church. Judge Huntington, 
of Connecticut, remarks’ that the first impression on the emi- 
grant’s mind is that all these places are alike, and that in 
America the meeting-house is as really a church as the parish- 
church in England. It is in regard to the English in the 
American towns and cities, that the Rev. Dr. Coit, of Troy, 
New York, writes :?— 

‘It is a thousand pities that English people should slide off into the 
sects here. I know not how or why it is, that, even if communicants at 
home, they do not consider themselves so here. I tell them it is the same 
Church. But they know it is not the same country, and suppose they have 
severed their ecclesiastical connexions.’ 

Should the poor emigrant, notwithstanding these discourage- 
ments, straggie into an Episcopal Church, in one of the large 
cities, the chances are that he will find it to be one of those 
genteel affairs described in Caswall’s ‘ American Church.’ ® 

‘There are churches which rather resemble splendid drawing-rooms 
than houses of worship, and in which the poor man could hardly feel him- 
self at home. Handsome carpets cover every part of the floor; the pews 
are luxuriously cushioned, in a manner calculated to invite repose; while 
splendidly embroidered pulpit-hangings, and a profusion of silk and velvet, 
of gilding and of painting, excite the curiosity of the stranger more than 
his devotion,’ 

In such a church, he will, of course, find all the pews strictly 
appropriated, with the exception of a few inconvenient free 
seats, almost out of sight and hearing, where he may be allowed 
to take his seat, in the neighbourhood perhaps of half-a-dozen 
negroes. It is right, however, to add in this connexion, that 
much has been done of late years, in America, towards the 
establishment of churches with free and open seats; and that 
some of the clergy, like Bishop Southgate, bestow extra pains 
on the emigrant and the stranger. 

The great mass of our emigrants, however, wisely avoid the 
older and more crowded cities. Engineers, weavers, and those 
highly skilled in mechanical arts, very generally settle in the 
manufacturing districts of the New England States. Agricul- 
tural labourers, small farmers and blacksmiths, proceed to the 
country parts, Miners expect to find abundant employment in 
the vast copper and lead districts near Lake Superior, or among 
the coal and iron of Pennsylvania. Engineers seek engagements 
on the new railroads, and other public works. Shoemakers, 
tailors, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, butchers, and bakers, 
are generally aware of the openings presented to them wherever 
new towns or villages are rising into existence. The Mormon 
portion of our English move off to Utah, according to the 








i Statement, p. 7. 2 Occasional Paper, p. 28. % Page 288, first edition. 
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directions of their false prophet.! After every deduction is made, 
more than half of the whole number, avoiding the Slave States, 
proceed to the North-Western districts.” Having passed through 
a period of great bewilderment and confusion at New York; 
having been plundered by land-sharks, and misdirected and 
imposed upon in a variety of ways; they manage at length to 
reach the railway-station or the North-River steamer, and find 
themselves once more on the move. Of the forty-seven 
thousand English, whom we have mentioned as landing in the 
United States in a single year, twenty-five thousand thus began 
their journey to the North-West—the very threshold of which 
was still, by the shortest route,'a thousand miles distant. Some of 
them, blessed with less scanty means than others, proceeded by 
the Erie Railway to the lake of the same name, then by railway 
along the lake-coast, and so across the peninsula of Michigan to 
Chicago. Others, on the deck of a steamer, ascended the ‘North 
River (or Hudson) to Albany, travelled a weary week by 
canal to Buffalo, and then undertook a long voyage of eight or 
nine hundred miles across the length of three lakes (Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan), until they landed at either Milwaukee 
in Wisconsin, or Chicago in Illinois. Twelve thousand of 
them went ashore at Milwaukee, where they found a settled 
population of sivty thousand, and about the same number found 
themselves in Chicago, a city of not less than eighty thousand 
inhabitants. 

In these two cities, described as the great gateways of the 
North-West, the emigrants pause awhile, and consider their 
future prospects. ‘The Mormons who accompanied them on 





1 See the ‘ Prophet of the Nineteenth Century. Rivingtons. 
2 The following is the number of natives of England inhabiting the United 
States, by the census of 1850 :— 
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their voyage, are now far on their way in a different direction ; 
and the infidel mechanics who tried to upset their faith, are 
probably hard at work in some factory or foundry in New Eng- 
land. The bewilderment and perplexity of their long journey 
is ended, and they are not only willing but anxious to receive 
friendly counsel. Two clergymen, the Rev. Messrs. Keene 
and Clarkson (the former an Englishman), have exerted them- 
selves in Milwaukee and Chicago, with some effect, in giving 
these poor people good advice, and in directing them to places 
where the ministrations of the Church are to be had. The Rev. 
Dr. Van Ingen, too, while residing in Chicago, put forth an 
excellent little tract designed expressly for the spiritual benefit 
of English emigrants. Greatly increased exertions at these two 
points are highly desirable; and here, at least, the American 
Church has a strong claim upon us for our sympathy and 
assistance. Mr. Keene estimated that, in 1855, four thousand 
English were residing in Milwaukee, ‘as sheep without a shep- 
herd, perishing for lack of care.’* Mr. Clarkson says, respecting 
Chicago :— 

‘ I know that I speak within bounds, when I say that there are at this 
time 300 English families in this city, brought up in the Church at home, 
who are now destitute, to a great extent, of its ministrations, and living in 
practical heathenism. Our pew-system, their own pride, and the inability 
of our ministers (who have all large and increasing congregations) to hunt 


them up, and watch over them, are the three main causes of this deplorable 
state of things.’ 


Comparatively few of our emigrants remain in Milwaukee 
and Chicago. From these places they diffuse themselves over 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and generally without 
regard to the advantages which the Church at this time offers 
in many of the towns and villages of those immense districts. 
Those of the agricultural class, who possess a little capital, seek 
out situations where they expect to make advantageous purchases 
of land. The very poor become labourers or servants wherever 
they can find employment. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that these agricultural emi- 
grants immediately find their circumstances changed for the 
better. Some of them continue objects of charity to the end of 
their days, either from sickness, or from inability to do the work 
of a backwoodsman. We recollect an English labourer, who, 
notwithstanding the possession of good health, was constantly de- 
pendent on the kindness of his American neighbours. The poor 
fellow had been a hedger and ditcher in England, and nothing 
more. Finding himself in a country without either hedges or 
ditches, and being unable to learn to plough, cut down trees, and 
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build log-houses, he was, of course, a pauper, and that too with- 
out the benefit of the English poor-laws. The Rev. W. Adams, 
of Nashotah College, Wisconsin, lays it down as a general rule 
that, whatever may be his industry and diligence, ‘for the first 
ten or twelve years in America, the English emigrant is poor.” 

From cavses originating in his poverty, ignorance, and want 
of forethought, together with the neglect of some and the 
inability of others to help him, the English emigrant, in nine 
cases out of ten, does not consider himself a Churchman, and 
too often becomes dead to all religion. If the latter calamity 
is in a measure averted, the probability is that (unless previously 
a dissenter in England) he will attach himself to the first Pro- 
testant sect which may happen to come in his way. All this 
will be readily understood by those who know how easily, from 
the most trivial causes, the poorer members of our congregations 
in England are led to quit the Church for the meeting-house. 
The spiritual and moral condition of our labourers who inhabit 
remote heaths and downs, distant from a place of worship, is 
also an index of the state of too many of our settlers in the 
woods and prairies of America. The Rev. W. Adams gives the 
following painful testimony :*— 


‘ English Churchmen who come here, have no sufficient training in 
Church doctrines. Dissenters from the English Establishment consider 
themselves bound, from the very fact that they dissent, to know the reasons 
assigned, or supposed to be assignable, for their dissent, Methodists have 
their defence of Methodism, their glorifications of Wesley, their strong 
reasons why they are Methodists, and not Church of England people. 
Baptists have their arguments for baptism by immersion, aud against 
“‘baby-sprinkling.” Independents and Unitarians all have their reasons 
put on their tongues’-ends for their notions; but the English peasant- 
Churchman seems to have few reasons for and against to give. He is 
dumb and uninstructed, and ignorant of any distinct reason why he is 
a Churchman. An American child of the Church knows, in truth, more of 
the reasons for his faith and practice,-than the mass of ordinary English 
adults that come out here. ‘The English Church does in general great 
wrong to her people by a teaching that brings about so sad a result.’ 


The Rev. W. Keene, writing from Milwaukee, in 1855, 
says; *— 


‘I may safely say that the census to be taken this year will show twenty 
thousand English residents in Wisconsin. In the Convention of the Diocese 
of Wisconsin, held last June, there were reported, all told, 1,172 communi- 
cants. Now, calculating that the number of attendants upon our services 
is in the proportion of twenty to one communicant, this would give us not 
quite 22,000 worshippers —but litde, if any, over the number of English 
residents alone. ‘That not a tithe of the attendants upon Church services 
are English, | know every clergyman in our Didcese would bear me out in 
saying. Supposing that a third of the English residents (and this isga 
liberal estimate) belong to the different religious denominations, and that 
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2,000 are attendants upon the services of the Church, this would leave us 
upwards of twelve thousand unaccounted for; concerning whom, we must in 
sorrow say that they are scattered as sheep without a shepherd, and 
perishing for lack of care.’ 


The Rev. Mr. Adams makes an estimate in 1856, not very 
different from that of Mr. Keene. He writes: '— 


‘When I came to Wisconsin, in 1841, there were 30,000 inhabitants of 
this State. Now, by census of 1856, there are 600,000; of these there are 
of English birth, by the United States census of 1850, 18,972. Now, what 
number has the Church in Wisconsin of these English? The Church in 
Wisconsin has a Bishop and Clergy, certainly not inferior to those of any 
Western State" in zeal, piety, and learning, and yet the number of her 
communicants is only 1,400. The number of her Jaity, including all 
attached to her worship and attending upon her services, may be 15,000 ; 
that is to say, we have, allowing for the increase since the census of 1850, 
20,000 English in the State, and the Church only 15,000 in all. But are 
not some of these English emigrants in connexion with the Church? Of 
course there are some; but I question, from my knowledge of the diocese 
(and Bishop Kemper, also, is of the same opinion), whether there are 1,500 
in all, out of the 20,000, attached to us. That is to say, here, in the State 
of Wisconsin, of 20,000 English emigrants, by the fault of some one or 
other, eighteen thousand [nine-tenths] are lost to the Church.’ 


A very great proportion of this loss is unquestionably owing 
to a cause already adverted to, and which must always operate 
in new countries, viz., the scattered condition of the emigrants 
and the sparseness of the churches and clergy. Wisconsin is 
nearly the size of England and Wales, containing 53,000’ 
square miles. Throughout this extent of country there are 
perhaps fifty or sixty Episcopal clergymen, or about one for 
every thousand square miles, a district equal to an English 
county. But Mr. Adams gives a further reason : *— 


‘The Church in England is established by law. The burden of its 
support is upon the land. To the mere labourer the expense is actually 
nothing in England. He goes to church; the edifice has cost him nothing; 
its revenues are no burden upon him; clerical superintendence and the 
expense of the ministrations of religion are not paid out of his pocket. 
Now, the English emigrants here are for the most part of the very class 
who in England are at no expense for the services of the church—agricul- 
tural labourers. They find that here the expenses of religion are, wholly 
cast upon the congregation; that if a man has the spiritual services of 
a clergyman, and the use of a Church edifice and Church instruments, he 
must pay for them; be a member of the congregation, and defray his part 
of the cost, whether poor or rich: nay, owing to the pew system, he finds 
that the poorer he is, the more he has to pay proportionably to his means. 
Again, on the other hand, he finds that, so far as legal compulsion is con- 
cerned, he is entirely free ; that if he do not go to church, he has nothing to 
pay. He actually saves money, or thinks he saves it, by zot going to 
church! If he goes to any church, or meeting-house, he must pay five 
to ten dollars a-year for i pew; staying at home, he saves so much per 





1 Occasional Paper, No. II. p. 65. 
? England contains 50,387, and Wales 7,425 square miles. 
3 Occasional Paper, p. 60. 
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annum. It seems to him that there is a gain in staying away. It takes 
a training in American traditions, a teaching of years, to teach the individual 
man,—especially the man of the labouring classes,—that religion is worth 
paying for; that the family cannot exist without it; that ruin, dissolution, 
and destruction to morality, to character, and to prospects, are the conse- 
quence of this saving of five or ten dollars a-year, by going to no church 
or place of worship weekly, but living as a heathen without God in the 
world. It is a great principle, an undoubted matter of fact, that no 
foreigner of the labouring classes, transferred from any country in Europe 
to the United States, can be convinced of the necessity of supporting the 
clergy, even those who minister to himself.’ 

The above description of the agricultural English in the 
single diocese of Wisconsin will apply to our countrymen in 
other parts of the United States. We find that, by the census 
of 1850, the number of native-born English in the entire Union 
was 281,608. Add to these the increase during the last seven 
years (allowing for deaths), and the amount at present cannot 
be less than 400,000. ‘The entire number of communicants in 
the whole American Church is about 135,000, of whom pro- 
bably not more than 4000 are natives of England. Allowing 
forty thousand, or a tenth of the English, to be in the habit of 
attending the Episcopal Churches, there will remain 360,000 
who have swelled the amount of schism and irreligion, and 
consequently have increased the number of the enemies of our 
communion beyond the Atlantic. 

We are now prepared to admit the conclusion expressed in 
the ‘ Colonial Church Chronicle’ (p. 446), that the apostacy of 
nine-tenths of the English in America may be traced to some 
of the following causes :— 

1st. Irreligious habits acquired at home (or on the voyage). 

2d. The want of such Church principles as are capable of 
binding the conscience. 

3d, The neglect of the Church of England in providing the 
means of grace for emigrants after their departure. 

4th. The want of credeniials addressed to the American 
Church. 

5th. The secularizing tendency of emigration. 

6th. The change of country and of associations in general. 

7th. The misrepresentations of the Church by American 
sectarians. 

8th. The change from an establishment to the voluntary 
system. 

9th. The comparative fewness of clergy and churches in 
America. 

10th. The pew system in the American Church. 

And now we are led to ask the question, Is this great evil 
utterly without remedy? ‘The answer must certainly be given 
in the negative. True it is that, in regard to large classes of 
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the English in America, there is no reasonable hope of their 
speedy recovery. The Mormons for example, nine-tenths of 
whom are English, must for the present be allowed to take their 
own perverse course. Most of those who have connected them- 
selves with the ordinary dissenting sects in America, are also 
lost to us for the present generation. Buta large proportion of 
those who have not yet committed themselves to any sectarian 
party, may be reclaimed by the Church, and a still larger propor- 
tion may, by proper means, and with the blessing of God, be 
retained. 

The emigrant has within himself much upon which a good 
superstructure may be erected. He has his old recollections 
of his youth in England, of the church-bells, of the graves 
of his fathers, of the associations of his native village. In think- 
ing and speaking of these things, the female emigrant, in par- 
ticular, will often weep passionately and lament the days which 
can never return. And besides, the solitude of the western 
forests and prairies often awakens deep thoughts of God and 
eternity ; sickness and the deaths of children and neighbours 
show the necessity of looking beyond this world; and even 
those who are immersed in secularism and practical unbelief are 
often driven to wish for a house of worship and a spiritual 
guide. Thus God prepares the way for His own ordinance—the 
Chureh ; and upon this field, great and laborious as it is, the 
Church in America and England, separately and unitedly, is 
bound to enter. 

Before, however, we proceed to show what the American 
Church can, or ought to do, it is well to remark what, in this 
respect, she hasactually done. ‘True it is that in her present 
state of weakness, with only 135,000 communicants, she cannot 
be expected to take the entire charge of 400,000 strangers. 
What avails against such a multitude a clergy maintained by 
the precarious offerings of the voluntary system, Which, as Mr. 
Adams reminds us, is no system at all? 


‘ We have ’ (says the same authority) ‘ but one Church clergyman to fif- 
teen Dissenting ministers ;! one Church communicant for twenty that belong 





1 The following table from the United States’ census of 1850, shows the number 
of ministers and houses of worship of all denominations :— 
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to the sects. We have no means for the purpose,—indeed, no endowments 
for almost any purpose; we are working up hill all the time,—struggling 
for existence against a majority of twenty to one. To expect, then, that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, under these circum- 
stances, can put forth peculiar efforts in favour of the English emigrants 
here, is out of the question: she has not the means in men or money. 
Nay, in our present feebleness, we lose multitudes of American Churchmen 
moving westward, and our utmost effurts are needed for them. How can 
we, then, undertake the spiritual care of 400,000 English emigrants, whom 
the Church of England, their spiritual mother, wholly neglects, and for 
whose spiritual interests in their destitution, she dues not expend one 
shilling?’ 

We remark then, that notwithstanding the feebleness of the 
American Church, she has not been unmindful of her duty to 
the English who have come into her wide-spread dioceses. 

We give a few instances out of many. Bishop Southgate, well- 
known in past years as an efficient missionary in Turkey, has 
met with considerable success among our countrymen in Boston, 
of whom about one hundred were communicants in his church 
(the Church of the Advent), in 1855. The reader has already 
seen that, in this work, the Bishop had the assistance of an 
English deacon. 

The Rey. B. B. Leacock (son of the late devoted missionary 
to Africa) writes from Mobile : — 


‘We have afree church [7.e. one in which the seats are free] in this 
city, which is sustained through the Christian liberality of three gentlemen. 
This Church numbers among “its fold many Church of England emigrants. 
Its pastor, Mr. Ingraham, is a zealous and faithful labourer among them ; 
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looking them up and bringing them back to their duty. I regret to say 
that our first acquaintance with them is in the time of their distress, They 
never report themselves to the clergy till poverty or sickness compels them 
to seek our aid.’ 

In New York, the church of St. George the Martyr was 
designed expressly for the benefit of emigrants. Trinity 
Church, in the same city,’ has put forth special efforts in 
behalf of British emigrants ; and at one time, though we are not 
aware that the effort has been persevered in, endeavoured to 
have one of her clergy meet every emigrant who landed in New 
York, and, if from the Church of England, to give him such 
advice and assistance as might be needed. The energetic pro- 
visional Bishop of New York, Dr. Potter, has recently issued a 
Pastoral to ‘those persons recently come from foreign countries, 
‘ or residing in the interior of the diocese of New York, who 
* desire to keep up their connexion with the Church.’ In this 
useful circular the Bishop advises them to lose no time in 
making themselves known to a clergyman ; and points out to 
them how, even though residing at a distance from a church, 
arrangements may be made for their receiving the visits of a 
pastor from time to time.’ 

In Boston, the Rev. Dr. Wells has shown himself a warm- 
hearted friend of the emigrant, and as the rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church and House, has administered temporal and spiritual 
relief to multitudes of our poor people arriving in that city.® 
We have adverted to the tract put forth by Dr. Van Ingen, at 
Chicago, and to the labours of the Rev. Messrs. Keene and 
Clarkson. 

The Bishop of Indiana (Dr. Upfold), himself an Englishman, 
has shown great solicitude for the benefit of his countrymen, 
but states that ‘from the limited means at his disposal and the 
‘scarcity of suitable clergymen, the service which he can per- 
‘form is of necessity imperfectly rendered.’* He receives 
frequent applications from English people, desiring the ministra- 
trations of the Church, of which the following is a specimen : °— 

*“RicuT Rev. Srr,—We are greatly in need of Episcopal Service in this 
county (Lake), as well as in Porter county. To-day I have been at our 
county-seat, and learnt from my friend, Charles Woodbridge, Esq., that 
our holy religion would be supported in that town, provided a minister 
could be sent. It is two years since I came into this country from my 
native land—England ; and in this space of time I have not been privileged 
with once attending the ministry of a Church which I believe follows the 
doctrines of Christ and his apostles. In this locality there are quite a large 





1 Occasional Paper, p. 37. 

? See the New York ‘Churchman,’ for October 8, 1857. 

5 See a most interesting account of his doings in the Occasional Paper, No. 
II. p. 66. 

+ Occasional Paper, p. 26. 5 Ibid. No. II. p. 74. 
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number of English people, who, with myself, were brought up in that 
blessed Church at home, being communicants ; but now are as sheep having 
no shepherd. 
‘« Praying that your Reverence will take such into your consideration, 
** T remain yours, 
** ROBERT TREWARTHA.”’ 


Bishop Kemper of Wisconsin, aided by the clergy at the Nash- 
otah Theological Seminary, has met with some success among 
the English in his diocese—sufficient to show how much more 
could have been obtained with further help. Mr. Adams gives 
the following striking narrative,’ showing the vast importance 


of such help :-— 


‘ Within seventy miles, or less, of where I write, there are two settle- 
ments of English, each about the same number,—say eighty families, or 
400 people. ‘The one has run through all grades of sectarianism, until 
finally it has ended in Socialism and Spiritual Rapperism. That settlement 
I know personally ; and looking upon things with the eye of a man, I say, 
if a clergyman could have been sent in, these people, fourteen years ago, 
were willing to be trained and taught, and abide by the Church and Gospel. 
But they were poor settlers. The American Church, having then only five 
or six clergy in Wisconsin, was utterly unable even to supply her own 
native-born children, and the English Church was utterly careless of them, 
and the result is what I tell you. I know of azother settlement of English 
agricultural labourers, of about the same number of families. In the year 
1842, a parish was organized among them. Owing to particular circum- 
stances,—the proximity of Nashotah and the pastoral work of the clergy 
from there,—they were enabled to have the Church services habitually, 
until they got above their original poverty. And now, although unable 
wholly to support a clergyman, still, by Missionary aid, they have a resi- 
dent clergyman and regular Church services. There are 350 people and 
90 communicants at the present time. The difference between these two 
cases is the supply of pastoral service to the one settlement, and the 
impossibility of a supply in the other. What is the result? A pious, 
moral, religious community in the one case ; Socialism, Atheism, Rapperism 
—all kinds of irreligion—in the other.’ 


That the American Church is possessed of kindly feelings 
towards emigrants, we know indeed by many evidences which 
cannot be mistaken. The genial letters of Drs. Coxe, Wells, 
Van Ingen, and many more,’ supply ample proof that the 
American clergy would rejoice to be associated with their 
English brethren in the work of missionary labour among 
our poor people. Still we cannot but think that the American 
Church, by well-directed and systematic exertions, might 
a far more than she has done hitherto in this particular 

ine. 

And first we cannot but allude to the pew-system. We know 
the importance of this mode of obtaining a revenue in a Church 
without tithes or rent-charges, and with only a few endowments 
here and there. Perhaps it is almost too much to expect that 
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the system should be altogether abolished. Yet, by the esta- 
blishment in the United States of Church Societies, similar to 
that so admirably worked by Bishop Tyrrell in the Australian 
diocese of Newcastle, the evils of the pew system, as well as of 
the voluntary system, may be almost, if not entirely removed. 
Nothing is more Christian than that the people of the 
Church, who are benefited by her ordinances, should willingly 
offer for her support. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
unchristian than that the poor and the stranger should be made 
to feel themselves unwelcome intruders in the house of God. 
We believe that considerations of this kind are more than ever 
felt by American Churchmen, and that the idea of the Episcopal 
Church, as designed merely for ‘ ladies and gentlemen,’ is 
already mentioned with the things that were. 

In the next place, the American Church may be expected to 
enlarge greatly her domestic missionary operations, and to im- 
prove the method on which they are conducted. She has already 
partaken considerably in the benefits of that great ecclesiastical 
movement which has been going forward among ourselves during 
the last twenty years. The funds of her Domestic Missionary 
Committee, raised under the authority of the General Conven- 
tion, have certainly more than doubled even during the last 
four years, as may be seen by the following table, taken from 
the ‘ New York Church Journal :’— 
azn 
7,681 
8,221 


9,449 
11,117 


While, in 1853, but 506 of her congregations contributed to 
this fund, in 1857 the number of contributing parishes had 
risen to 842. During the same period the number of Mission- 
aries employed in Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, and other 
new States and dioceses, had more than doubled itself. ‘Yet, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, the greater part of these Mis- 
sionaries act as settled pastors in towns and villages. We 
certainly think that an itinerating class of missionaries is 
greatly required among the scattered habitations of the settlers 
in the West. Hitherto the Missionary Bishops have been almost 
the only itinerants of this description in the American Church. 
The venerable Bishop Kemper, in this capacity, has accom- 
plished great things. In some of our Colonial dioceses, itinerant 
priests and deacons have been found exceedingly serviceable ; 
and their monthly, or even quarterly visits have heen the 
aed keeping many dispersed families within the fold of the 

Yhurch. 
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We shall be glad also to hear that the design of Trinity 
Church, New York, in regard to searching out all Church of 
England emigrants arriving in that port, has been carried into 
execution, and efficiently maintained. The same might be done 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and other 
sea-port towns. 

But, after considering the above-mentioned facts, the injustice 
of leaving the whole work to the Church in America, will be 
more than ever apparent to the reader. A great duty devolves 
on the Church of England in regard to those who leave their 
native land, not .so much from choice as from necessities origin- 
ating in our social state at home. And she has been less slow 
to acknowledge this duty than probably Mr. Adams and other 
good Churchmen are aware. the late Bishop Chase, of Ohio, 
and afterwards of Illinois, collected not less than 12,000/. in 
this country for the establishment of theological institutions, 
—his appeal being mainly grounded on the fact of numerous 
British emigrants residing within his diocese. Bishop McIlvaine 
and a few others followed in the same line; and in a more 
private way, we know that benefactions to a considerable 
amount have flowed from this country to the new regions of the 
West. Mrs. Hannah More bequeathed a portion of her property 
to the Church in Ohio, with the express object of oleandinn 
Missions among the scattered emigrants. The liberality of the 
late venerable Countess Dowager of Rosse, took a similar 
direction, not to mention many other names of well-known 
philanthropic and Christian-minded persons. It is but recently 
too that the Society for Propagating the Gospel voted the muni- 
ficent grant of 500/. towards a hospital in New York, avail- 
able for sick emigrants. The same Society also sent a deputa- 
tion to New York, in 1853, consisting of Bishop Spencer, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, the Rev. E. Hawkins, and the Rev. H. 
Caswall. These gentlemen were commissioned‘ in the name of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ to strengthen and improve the 
‘intimate relations which already happily exist between the 
‘mother and daughter Churches,’ and ‘to receive and com- 
‘municate information and suggestions on the best mode of 
‘ conducting missionary operations.’ After visiting many por- 
tions of the United States, and after much conference with 
American Churchmen, assembled at the General Convention, it 
appeared to these deputies that ‘the multitude of emigrants 
‘from Great Britain, who annually seek the shores of the 
‘ United States, afforded a field of missionary labour in which 
‘the two branches of our Reformed Church might co-operate 
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‘ with good prospect of success.’ In his opening speech at New 
York, Bishop Spencer said :— 

‘ What a blessed view is here opened to the eye of the Christian, when 
he looks to the far west of this glorious land of America, and sees im- 
mortal souls coming hither by millions, for you, brethren,—you, the duly 
appointed ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church,—to watch over! 
I say, that there is a work given by God to the Church to do here in your 
own land, greater even than that which God has given to us in Africa and 
in Australia!’ 

In accordance with resolutions of the Board of Missions at 
New York, it was resolved at a meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, ‘ That the Standing Committee be 
‘ requested to consider and mature a plan whereby emigrant mem- 
‘ bers of the Church may be most readily and conveniently brought 
‘ under the notice of the clergy of the United States, at the port of 
‘ their debarkation, as well as at the settlements to which they 
‘ may ultimately proceed.’ Although, for reasons growing out 
of the constitution of the venerable Society just named, this 
resolution was not carried into execution, we have mentioned 
enough to show that Churchmen in England have by no means 
denied their obligations towards their emigrating countrymen. 

The Roman Catholic Church loses about one-half of its emi- 
grants to the United States. In consequence of this loss 
(small compared with our own), great efforts have been made by 
certain authorities of the Church of Rome to discourage emigra- 
tion to that country. At the same time, as Mr. Adams informs 
us,’ ‘ The Roman Catholics, in order to retain their people, put 
‘ into the hands of the Roman Catholic Bishops here, a sum of 
* 200,000 dollars (40,0007.) annually.’ We consider it useless to 
attempt to alter the course of emigration; but at the same time 
we could wish our liberality to approach the Roman Catholic 
standard. It is not, however, merely in giving money that we 
can expect to perform our part in this great work. We must 
begin at the fountain-head. 

We may hope that the great revival of religion now going 
forward in the mother country, will in a measure secure our 
people against the secularising tendencies of emigration. We 
may hope to see the time when ‘ Manchester, Rochdale, and 
London,’ will no longer send forth active emissaries of the 
melancholy creed of infidelity. From certain indications also, 
we may anticipate the decline of the Mormon infatuation among 
our home population, and an increase of Christian principle 
among those who go forth from our country parishes. But 
much more is required. The English people, rich and poor, 
require far more clear and definite instruction in Church prin- 
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ciples than they have yet received. They require to be grounded 
in those principles with a firmness which will remain unshaken 
either in the event of their own emigration, or in the very con- 
ceivable contingency of the disruption of Church and State at 
home. It were to be wished, perhaps, that a brief but perspi- 
cuous statement of these principles could be inserted in our 
Church Catechism. At all events, our bishops and clergy 
should make our people understand that their ecclesiastical 
relation does not properly depend on the country which they 
happen to inhabit; and that the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
have a meaning full of practical bearings, when they speak 
of ‘One Catholic and Apostolic Church.” They should teach 
also that our present establishment is necessarily local, and 
possibly but temporary, while our Reformed Church in its 
essential: principles has far outgrown the Royal Supremacy 
and the Acts of the British Parliament. That it is possible to 
engraft the above truths on the national mind, is plain from the 
great success with which we have in past years inculcated an 
abhorrence of popery. It is certain that whatever tendencies 
our emigrants may show to the different forms of Protestant 
dissent in America, they remain true to those traditions which 
keep them at a distance from the Church of Rome. 

Those who contemplate emigration to America, should be 
further cautioned to settle in those places where a church is 
accessible, to seek out the clergy as their friends and advisers ; 
and, if circumstances throw them in situations where churches 
and clergy are not to be had, to establish /ay-reading for the 
benefit of their own families, and of their neighbours. In 
‘America and the American Church,’ we read how a poor 
labouring man thus collected a congregation and kept it together 
for twenty-three years until a clergyman could be obtained.’ 
In addition to this sort of advice, they should be supplied before 
their departure with American Prayer-books; they should be 
guarded against the misrepresentations of the Church which 
they will hear from American dissenters, and they should be 
made to comprehend that the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Church’ in 
America is identical in its principles, as well as corporately, with 
the Church of England. 

In the next place, following the example of the Roman 
Catholics, and of those Churchmen who assisted Bishop Chase, 
we should be willing to contribute for the spiritual good of our 
emigrants after their departure from their English homes. A 
Church Home in Liverpool, under good superintendence, would 
be of great benefit to them while awaiting the sailing of their 
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respective vessels. Suitable chaplains on board the New 
York emigrant-ships would possess much influence in checking 
profligacy and profanity, and in keeping up early religious 
impressions. Every Church emigrant ought also to carry 
credentials, or letters of introduction, addressed to the bishop 
and clergy of that diocese in which he intends to settle. 
The importance of these credentials is incalculable, and may be 
illustrated by the following narrative from the pen of Bishop 
Southgate :'— 


‘ I have seen a young woman, one of your daughters, a young mother, 
baptized and nurtured in the Church of England, who, with her child, was 
left alone in a garret, in one of the darkest alleys in one of our vilest streets 
—left alone, with her child sick, her means exhausted, her time occupied 
with attending to her dying infant,—no work to be found, even if she had 
been in a condition to do it,—her furniture sold, excepting the miserable 
bed on which the child lay, and a little table which stood by its side,—while, 
as if all this were not enough to fill up the cup of her sorrow, her hard- 
hearted landlord (and yet, why call him “ hard-hearted,” for he was a poor 
man, and was obliged to live himself?) was threatening to eject her from 
his premises for non-payment of rent. I found her in this condition one 
bleak night in winter. She was without fire, for she had no money where- 
with to purchase fuel. Her child was lying on the bed, in the agonies of 
death. “ Oh, if he may only be christened,” she said, “ before he dies! I 
cannot bear that he should die without baptism.” 1 baptized the child; 
and on inquiring into her circumstances, I found, and afterwards more 
fully learned, that she was of respectable parentage in her own country ; 
that her husband was away in a foreign land; that she had shrunk from 
making her condition known because she had no recommendation; and 
that for two months she had been struggling with her evil fortune, without 
a word of sympathy from any Christian soul. Brethren, beloved in the 
Lord, these things, I again say, ought not so to be. That young woman 
told me who her pastor at home was. A single line from him would have 
enabled her, and would have encouraged her, on her arrival in Boston, to 
become connected with some one of our congregations. Her wants would 
have been relieved ; her sick child would have been nursed—perhaps (for 
he died a few hours after his baptism) his life would have been saved; 
work would have been found for her: an honest livelihood would have 
been gained; and all this needless misery would have been spared. I need 
not say, after depicting such a scene as this (one out of many instances), 
that I deem it an imperative duty of our Churches to establish some system 
of communication, by which our members, passing from one to the other, 
may never need to lose the pastoral care of the Church,’ 


In addition to introductions, it would be well if the personal 
friends of emigrants, besides instructing them, were to keep 
up a Christian correspondence with them after their settlement 
in America. The following letter written to Bishop Kemper, 
fromja settlement of English, at St. Alban’s, in Wisconsin, 
illustrates the benefit of such correspondence :—’ 


‘Thinking that it may be of service to those engaged in raising up 
friends to our cause, I here subjoin a brief history of the rise of this little 
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colony. I am moved to this more particularly, as I hear that there are 
now residing at Canterbury, the immediate descendants of those who, 
while living, always took the deepest interest in our people. 

‘ The parent stock of our principal families was William Weaver, who, 
with his family, was thirty years in the service of Major Mascall, formerly 
of Ashford, Kent; afterwards of Peasmarsh. After the death of this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Weaver and his family continued in the service of his lady, 
Mrs. Mascall, for many years. By this pious lady, James, John, and 
William Weaver, jun., now our vestrymen, were regularly catechised in 
her own house, and taught the necessary doctrines of the Christian faith ; 
and from her they received their earliest and most lasting impressions of 
devotion and attachment to the Church. In the year 1830, they emigrated 
to an obscure part of Oneida county (New York), where they were wholly 
deprived of their accustomed form of public worship, and where they received 
repeated letters from the good lady, exhorting them to constancy in the faith. 
After a residence of five or six years in Oneida county, by industry and 
economy, they had saved some little earnings, and determined to seek 
a home for themselves, and their little ones, in the Western wilderness. At 
Buffalo, they embarked on board a vessel bound for Chicago. Milwaukee, 
the metropolis of our thriving State, was then of so little importance as to 
be wholly unknown to the commander of their vessel. They succeeded, 
however, by means of a flat boat, in landing themselves and their effects. 
An old log hovel was the best accommodation the place afforded; and this 
was only sufficient for the more delicate and feeble ones; while others 
sheltered themselves by turning up their flat boat, and making their beds 
on the ground under it. Thus they spent the winter. The next spring, 
they penetrated the wilderness for twenty miles, and made a squatter’s 
claim to the land they now occupy. Having built log cabins, with bark 
roofs, they set to work to make a planting for the ensuing winter, All 
their provisions, except a little venison obtained by traffic with the Indians, 
had to be transported upon their shoulders from Milwaukee, where it could 
only be obtained at exorbitant prices. They sought eagerly for the acorns 
under the trees, thankful if they could make even a scanty meal from such 
unwholesome food. Providence smiled on their labour, and their first 
planting produced a bountiful increase, but not enough to last till the 
returning harvest. A single coffee-mill served to grind corn to make the 
bread for several families. Our senior warden, Mr. James Weaver, says he 
felt thankful when his family of thirteen gathered round his board to make 
their evening meal upon only one small pigeon. Their sufferings were great ; 
but in the midst of their poverty and toil, we have one thing to be thankful 
for above all others—they never forgot their God, and His Church, To pre- 
serve themselves and their families in the faith, they immediately estab- 
lished lay-service in their log-houses and barns. In 1839, the Rev. Mr. Hull 
began his labours of love in Milwaukee, They immediately reported them- 
selves to him, and obtained occasional clerical services. In 1840, the Pro- 
fessors at Nashotah took this settlement under their charge. The settle- 
ment increased rapidly, and the Church prospered. On the 2d of October, 
1842, St. Alban’s parish was organized, and a humble but comfortable 
church was erected by the piety and zeal of the people. Three hundred 
souls belonging to the Church make this their place of worship. 7 

‘In our vicinity, there are, I suppose, about twenty families, baptized 
and confirmed in the Church of England, who have lived for some years in 
the Eastern States, so prolific with schism and sects of every kind, without 
the privileges of the Church, that they have been drawn away, chiefly to 
the Methodist denomination. We hope, by Divine grace, that they may 
not be utterly lost to the Church. Somejhave already returned to her bosom. 
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Another way in which the Church of England may help our 
emigrants is, by sending out clergymen among them. No long 
expatriation is required. Many a clergyman, with leisure on his 
hands, might, usefully to others and profitably to himself, spend 
a summer in a tour through Wisconsin or Iowa, visiting (with 
the sanction of the Bishop) the English settlers in their log- 
huts and reviving or awakening their attachment to the Church. 
We have many young men among us, who, for want of means, are 
unable to bear even the small expense of theological education at 
St. Augustine’s. Such as these might be assisted to proceed to 
Nashotah, where, by the munificence of American or English 
benefactors, they would be aided in their preparation for holy 
orders, and for usefulness among their emigrant countrymen. 
A young man, thus aided by the Emigrants’ Aid Society, was 
lately received with open arms at Nashotah, and is now sup- 

orted upon a scholarship given by a gentleman living on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Dr. Van Ingen says :'— 

‘How many I met, while in England, of whom I felt that they could 
work happily and blessedly if transplanted to our fields. Single men, of 
good qualifications and a hearty Missionary spirit, to work with those who 
would share all their sacrifices—by these you could aid us. If such a 
brother could come to us by your aid, casting in his lot for better for worse, 
there would be little difficulty in finding the means for his support.’ 


Lastly, we can aid the American Church by contributing to 
the maintenance of Missionaries among our emigrants. Dr. Van 
Ingen says, in the same letter with the above : — 


‘You can aid us by money, if that be at your disposal, to be divided 
among the Missionaries, helping on their support in the ratio of the labour 
they are providentially called to give to emigrants from you. Our excel- 
lent Missionary Bishop, Dr. Kemper, who will still for some time continue 
to be our head, is the legitimate channel and agency for all such aid.’ 


The main facts of the case are now before the reader, and we 
think it will plainly appear that our responsibility for our own 
people does not end with their departure fora foreign land. The 
foreign and heathen nations of China, Burmah, and the Pacific 
Isles, are justly the objects of our solicitude. How much more 
then ought we to regard our own kindred in the United States! 
They have left us, it is true, and have gone to reside among 
those of a different civil constitution. But they are still far 
more accessible to us than the heathen, they speak our lan- 
guage, they are bound to Old England by many tender ties and 
associations. It seems indeed a melancholy thing, that while 
we are making converts from heathenism by hundreds and 
thousands, we are losing our own people by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands. 
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The Anglo-American Emigrants’ Aid Society grew out of the 
deputation to America already alluded to. It was found, as we 
have remarked,!that the constitution of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel precluded that body from following up 
the recommendations of the deputation. The only alternative 
was the formation of a new Society, having in view the same 
objects which had already been agreed upon in New York. The 
Society was accordingly established in June, 1855, under the 
patronage of the late Bishop of London, who accepted the post 
of President, and wrote a letter to the American Bishops, 
explaining to them the plan of the Association, and commending 
it to their favourable regards. The plan is simple, and the 
Association declares’ that it hopes to effect its object by 
encouraging emigrants to America to avail themselves of 
the privileges afforded by the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
‘a body identical in its principles with the Church of Eng- 
land.’ The principal means by which it proposes to <a 
such encouragement and assistance, are introductions to Church- 
men in America, and temporary grants to aid in supporting 
pastors and teachers. It desires to act in connexion with the 
ecclesiastical authorities in America, and the American Bishops 
are ex officio corresponding members. The Association is also 
willing to receive donations for special purposes. 

Among those who are in the habit of regarding the Church 
1 a catholic point of view, the Society has met with consider- 
able favour. We find, among its committee, subscribers and 
correspondents, the names of the Bishops of Oxford, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Illinois, Salisbury, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, California, Llandaff, Indiana, Wisconsin, and St. 
Asaph. We perceive that it has the sympathy and good-will of 
the Secretaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
Bishops Spencer and Southgate ; Archdeacons Sinclair, Bartho- 
lomew, Grant, Denison, and Churton, the Rev. Messrs. Hob- 
house, Horner, Massingberd, Oxenden, Pinder, Meyrick, 
Wordsworth, Greswell, Messrs. A. J. B. Hope, H. Hoare, and 
many others, including the Rev. Drs. Coit, Cleveland Coxe, 
and Van Ingen, of America. Its Secretaries are the Rev. H. 
Caswall, D.D., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts, and F. H. Dickin- 
son, Esq., of 8, Upper Harley Street, London. Mr. Henry 
Hoare (37, Fleet-street) has accepted the office of Treasurer. 

Hitherto the means and. opportunities of the Society have 
been very limited, its very existence being generally unknown. 
Yet it has done enough to show that it has entered on the 
right track, and that time alone is wanting to establish it in the 
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favourable regards of Churchmen generally. It has introduced 
between one and two hundred well-recommended emigrants to 
the American clergy, and has made special donations to S. 
Stephen’s House, in Boston, and S. Luke’s Hospital, in New 
York. The appropriation of the grant in aid of S. Stephen’s 
House, forms an interesting item in the last ‘ Occasional 
Paper.’ It has granted small sums of 20/. or 25/., in aid of 
missionary labours at Chicago in Illinois, Milwaukee and 
S. Alban’s in Wisconsin. It has assisted the Bishop of Indiana 
to support a Missionary among some English in his diocese, as 
requested by Mr. Trewartha. In correspondence with the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, it has enabled the Bishop 
of California to supply the British ships of war in the harbour 
of San Francisco with Prayer-books, Bibles, and other religious 
works. It has furnished a student with the means of going to 
Nashotah, and of acting as a chaplain to his fellow-passengers 
while on the voyage.! 

In America, the establishment of this Society has been 
viewed with hearty satisfaction. Mr. Adams, somewhat too 
strongly, speaks of it as ‘the only gleam of light, the only spark 
‘of warmth kindled in the body of the Church of England 
‘towards those poor and desolate souls,—the emigrants. 
Dr. Van Ingen writes from Minnesota :—* 

‘It is no slight aid that by the very existence, constitution, and working 
of your Society, you have enabled us to give a living proof to Church of 
England emigrants that ecclesiastically we have one body and one soul. 
That is a great help. For a realization of unity and communion—organic, 
visible, and vital—is, in our day, what, more than all, feeds faith, and so 
cheers and warms the fountain of Christian love and zeal. God be praised 


for these “joints and bands,” the instruments of a common life, and surely 
by influence from a common Head.’ 


Bishop Williams,’ of Connecticut, says :—‘ I really do look on 
‘this movement as of vast importance, and involving issues so 
‘good and great, that one’s heart swells at thinking of them.’ 

The Bishop of Maryland thinks that ‘if the objects of this 
‘Society are steadily and faithfully prosecuted, it cannot but 
‘be of great service to the interests of the Church in both 
‘ hemispheres.’ * 





1 We may add, that an interesting little book (Millie’s Letters’), by the author 
of ‘Amy's Trials,’ has been published by Masters, detailing the adventures of a 
young woman who emigrated to a remote part of America, in connexion with this 
Society. The Rev. H. Caswall furnished her with letters to the Rev. Dr. Leacock, 
of New Orleans, where she landed; to the Rev. Mr. Clere, of St. Louis, 1,200 
miles up the Mississippi; and again, to the Rev. Mr. Giddinge, at Quincy, in 
Illinois. These gentlemen received her with the utmost kindness, and Mrs. Gid- 
dinge found her employment as a dressmaker. She was afterwards confirmed by 
the Bishop of Ilinois. 

* Occasional Paper, p. 55. 3 Ib. No. L, p. 21. 4 Ibid. 
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The Bishop of Massachusetts’ believes it ‘calculated to do 
‘great good in preserving from infidelity and ruin, and keeping 
‘within the pale of our Church, many of those who emigrate to 
‘the American shores.’ The Bishops of California, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin all write to the same effect. 

The Society will, of course, extend its plans in proportion to 
the growth of its resources. At present the Secretaries are 
ready to give introductions to all Church-people recommended 
to them by their parish ministers, and to apply to the purposes 
of the Association whatever contributions may be entrusted to 
them. They hope to be enabled to furnish every Church- 
emigrant, applying for an introduction, with a copy of the 
American Prayer-book and a Tract (now preparing by one 
of the Secretaries) containing such information on Church 
matters, &c., as is necessary to him. Ultimately, they, desire 
to assist in effecting those two very important objects,—a 
Church Home for emigrants at Liverpool, and the appoint- 
ment (in concurrence with the American Church) of regular 
chaplains in the New York emigrant-ships. Although it may 
be impossible to accomplish all that is wished, much remains 
which is decidedly practicable. We know of no better agency 
for effecting objects which must be dear to the heart of the 
true Churchman, than is presented by the Emigrants’ Aid 


Society. And, to use the words of its first Report, ‘ May He, 
who is the Head of the Church, bless every effort tending to 
comfort those who are strangers in a strange land, to exhibit 
practically the parental character of the Church, and to advance 
a substantial unity and a habit of co-operation throughout all 
the branches of our Reformed Communion.’ 
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Docteur en Théologie, Evéque de Vinnitza, Recteur de U' Académie 
Ecclésiastique de Saint-Petersbourg. 'Traduite par un Russe. 
Paris: Librairie de Joel Cherbuliez. 1857. 


Micuaet BovuteaKorr, the son of a priest in the diocese of 
Koursk, began his theological studies in the seminary of his 
diocese, and completed them in the Ecclesiastical Academy at 
Kieff. Here he had the advantage of two of the best in- 
structors in the Russian Church—Innocent, one of the first 
preachers of his day, and at present Archbishop of Odessa ; and 
Dmitri, now Bishop of Toula. After taking the degree of 
Bachelor in Theology, he took holy orders, assuming the name 
of Macarius; and was shortly summoned to S. Petersburg by 
the Holy Governing Synod. Here he distinguished himself by 
his Historical Memoirs of the Academy of Kieff,’ remarkable 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for its resolute oppo- 
sition to the Latinism then threatening to engulf Russia. 
His next publication was his history of Christianity in Russia 
until the time of Vladimir; an introduction to a general 
history of the Russian Church, which is still in progress. 
The work, the title of which we have just quoted, is founded 
on the lectures delivered by the author in the Academy of 
S. Petersburg, and was rewarded by the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. It was followed by a similar work on dogmatic 
theology. 

The treatise which we are considering may be regarded as a 
work on the evidences of religion in general, and of the Catholic 
Church in particular. The first part, under the title of The 
Object of Orthodox Theology, treats, in its first chapter, of 
religion generally: in its second, of revelation; then of Christ- 
ianity as a religion; next of Christianity as the only true re- 
velation. This, it is evident, is the old, and, to an English 
reader, the trite ground, which the evidence-writers of the 
last century rejoice to occupy, and to re-occupy. The second 

art treats of the sources of orthodox theology: Holy Scripture; 

ly tradition; the Church as the interpreter of both. The 

third part is occupied by a system of orthodox theology, its 
objects and its sources. 

We will quote one or two passages which are likely to be the 
most interesting to our readers. And first, here is an Oriental 
view of the grand epochs in the history of the Church. 
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* Period 1.—The exterior organization and consolidation of the Church 
of Christ. 

‘ 1.—In the time of the Apostles (34—101). 

‘ 2.—In the time of their successors, till the conversion of the Empe- 
ror Constantine the Great (100—318). 

‘ Period 2.—The interior organization and consolidation of the Church 
of Christ. 

‘1.—In the time of the first five Gcumenical Councils (325—503), when 
the doctrine of the Church was confirmed, fixed and defended against 
innumerable heresies, especially as regards our Lord and the Holy Ghost, 
whether by councils or by individual doctors. 

‘ 2.—The period of the two last Zcumenical Councils till the epoch in 
which the Roman patriarchate detached itself from the Universal Church 
(553—885). In this epoch it was that the administration of the Church or 
Canon law was organized and fixed: (more especially by the Nomo-canon 
of John the Scholiast, the Council in Trullo, and the Nomo-canon of 
Photius). Then also the celebration of Divine worship was vigorously 
defended and invested with all its pomp (notice especially the contest of 
individual ecclesiastics and entire councils against the Iconoclasts; the 
sacred hymns of John Damascene, Cosmas of Maiuma, &c.). 

‘ Period 3.—That of the conservation and constant defence of the orga- 
nization of the Catholic Church, by the orthodox Church of the East; and 
of the gradual alteration of that organization by the Church of the West, 
(885—1848). 

‘ 1.—The history of the orthodox Eastern Church may be divided into 
two sections : 

‘ The first, from the epoch in which the Roman patriarchate detached 
itself from the Universal Church, and when the orthodox religion began 
to be planted in Russia; and till the establishment of the Russian patri- 
archate, which appears to have replaced that of Rome (885—1588). 

* And the second, from the establishment of the Russian patriarchate 
till our days. 

‘2. The history of the Schismatical Western Church may equally be 
divided into two sections: 

‘ The first, embracing the time during which this Church went further 
and further from orthodoxy, till the era of the Reformation (885—1517). 

‘ The second, comprising the whole interval between the Reformation 
and the present time, during which Western Christendom has still further 
separated itself from orthodoxy. 

* That the predominating character of the orthodox Eastern Church has 
been really and exclusively, during this whole period, the conservation and 
defence of the ancient organization of the Universal Church, constantly 
taking for its basis the seven CEcumenical Councils, and the doctrine of 
the Holy Fathers; and that, on the contrary, during the whole of this time, 
the predominating character of the Western Church has been gradually to 
alter the ancient doctrine, by means of numerous innovations, introduced 
in every part; we have only to refer to history to prove with all imagin- 
able clearness.’ 


The following section, on the symbols of faith, may also have 
its interest :— 

‘ If the orthodox Church only merits this name because it has remained 
faithful in all points to the ancient Gicumenical Church, it follows that the 
expositions of faith maintained by her, whether brief or of some length, 
can be divided into two classes: 1. The expositions which she holds of the 
ancient (Ecumenical, infallible Church, which have an absolute merit. 2. 
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Her own expositions which appeared at a later period, and which only 
derive their merit from their conformity with the first-mentioned, as the 
orthodox Church itself only derives its importance from its perfect con- 
formity with the ancient Gicumenical Church.’ 


It will be seen how carefully our author declines to attribute 
to the Eastern Church the authority of the whole Catholic 
Church ;—that is, to ascribe to it greater power than naturally 
belongs to the most venerable branch of the now divided 
Christian communion. 


* To the expositions of the first class belong, 

‘1.—On one side the professions of faith drawn up in the GEcumenical 
Councils (a) The symbols of faith’ (the English reader will notice how 
the Apostles’ Creed is omitted, as unknown to the Eastern Church, in whose 
judgment it has been replaced by the Nicene), ‘ that of the 318 Fathers of 
the first GEcumenical Council; that of the 150 Fathers in the second (cu- 
menical Council; the dogma of the 630 Fathers of the fourth GEcumenical 
Council, regarding the two natures united in the one person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the dogma of the 170 Fathers of the sixth Gcumenical 
Council, concerning the twofold will and the twofold action in our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; the dogma of the 377 Fathers of the seventh Cicumenical Council 
on the worship of images. And (4) in general, the decisions on matters of 
faith contained in the Apostolic constitutions; in the decrees of @cumeni- 
cal and Provincial Councils; and in the decrees of the Fathers mentioned 
by the Council iz Trullo. 


‘2.—And, on the other hand, those expositions of faith which, without 
having been expressly examined and confirmed by Councils, are neverthe- 
less received by the whole Gicumenical Church as the symbol of S, Gregory 
the Wonder-worker, and that known under the name of Athanasius of 
Alexandria, 

‘ Expositions of the second class. 

* Among the Expositions of Faith which have appeared in the orthodox 
Church of the East, some are common to the whole Church, and others 
only belong properly to the Russian Church, Of the best-known general 
Expositions we may mention— 

* 1.—Two Confessions of the Orthodox Faith, The first, that which ap- 
peared at Kieff in 1640, having for its object the defence of the purity of 
orthodoxy against the opinions of the Lutherans and Calvinists, and yet 
more against those of Roman Catholics and Uniats. This is The Orthodor 
Confession of the Catholic and —— Church of the East. t was first ex- 
amined at the Council of Kieff, and soon afterwards, in 1643, in that of 
Jassy. It was then reviewed and proved by the four patriarchs of the 
East, and unanimously admitted by the whole Greek Church. Lastly, it 
was approved and confirmed for all the Russian Church, by the Patriarchs 
Joachim, 1685, and Adrian in 1696. This latter went so far as to call it 
inspired, but not in the rigorous sense of the word. After this, it was 
received by the Holy Governing Synod. That body, not content with 
having reprinted it many times (there was an edition of 30,000 copies in 
1837), confirmed, in 1840, a special ordinance of the Commission for the 
management of Ecclesiastical Schools; rendering its teaching obligatory 
in the inferior classes of all seminaries. It decreed, in 1845, that there 
should be a weekly special class for the study of the work in detail. 

‘The second Confession, mentioned above, appeared in 1672, at the 
Council of Jerusalem ; its intention was to preserve orthodox purity from 
the errors of the Calvinists; and it was published with this title, Exposition 
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of the Orthodox Faith of the Eastern Church. A\\ the holy patriarchs, and 
all the other prelates of the Eastern Church, confirmed the truth and the 
purity of this exposition, in 1723, when they sent it to the Christians 
of Great Britain as the true exposition and philosophy of the orthodox 
faith; and communicated it at the same time, and with the same intention, 
to our Holy Synod. The Holy Synod of all the Russias itself accepted 
and confirmed this Confession, by publishing it in the Russian language 
with this title: Letter from the Patriarchs of the Orthodox and Catholic Church 
on the Orthodox Faith; to serve as a guide for all the orthodox. Finally, 
in 1845, they commanded that it should be distributed gratuitously to all 
ecclesiastical scholars, for their ordinary use, both while in the seminaries 
and after they had left them. 

‘ Besides these two general Confessions of the Orthodox Faith, there are 
some particular Confessions, which have been drawn up and are main- 
tained by the Church, in the office-books for certain particular cases, as— 

*1.—The Oath of Bishops... . 

‘ 2.— Dogmatic Questions, addressed to Jews and Saracens on entering the 
Church, and which clearly explain that which distinguishes the Christian 
from the Judaic and Mahometan Faith. 

‘3.—The Profession of Faith, pronounced by members of other Christian 
Communions, on entering the Orthodox Church; and in which are set 
down the distinctive marks which separate orthodoxy from heterodoxy. 

‘4.—The Formula of Excommunication, composed of twelve Articles, and 
recited in Orthodoxy-week. 

‘There are further certain Professions of Faith, composed properly for 
the Russian Church. 

‘1—The positive Expositions of Christian doctrine which have been 
published in the name of the Holy Synod, for the instruction of the 
Christian in faith and piety; that is to say,—the Catechisms, The prin- 
cipal of these manuals is the great Christian Catechism, written by 
Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, examined and approved by the Holy 
Governing Synod. 

‘2.—We may also cite certain polemical writings, published by order of 
the Holy Governing Synod, as against Romanists, ‘“‘ Dialogues between a 
seeker for truth and one well convinced of the orthodoxy of the Eastern 
Church ;” against the Reformed, “The Rock of Faith;” against Dis- 
senters, “‘ The Spiritual Exhortation,”’ &c.’ 


We will quote one more passage, and it shall be on the 
subject of the Apocryphal books. 


‘The Christian Church has always held, and still holds, the non- 
canonical books in great esteem. In fact, since the time that she first 
received them till now, she has constantly preserved them in one sacred 
volume with the Canonical writings. She proposed them from the begin- 
ning for the edification of the Catechumens and the faithful, who were to 
read them, not only at home, but in places of public worship; whence 
. they obtained the name of Books of the Church. Sometimes in this point 
of view she ranked them, by her Constitution and Canons, among the 
Canonical books ; as, for example, in the eighty-fifth Canon or Article of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and in the thirty-third Canon of the Council of 
Carthage. 

* Let us add, that the ancient Doctors of the Church often mention these 
books in a general manner. S. Athanasius says, that they were designed 
by the Fathers to serve for the perusal of the new converts, and of those 
who were desirous of religious instruction. S. Epiphanius calls them use- 
ful and profitable ; S. John Damascene, good and instructive. Lastly, the 
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Doctors of the Church themselves have made use of these books, and have 
cited them with the addition of these words :—according to Holy Scripture. 
Thus Clement of Alexandria, S. Cyprian, Origen, S. Ambrose, S. Basil, S. Au- 
gustine, quote the book of Tobias; S. Clement of Rome, Tertullian, S. 
Jerome, 8S. Augustine, and others, that of Judith; Ireneus, S. Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, S. Cyprian, S. Basil, S. Epiphanius, that of the Wisdom 
of Solomon. To conclude: whatever esteem the Church has always professed 
for the non-Canonical, we must carefully remember that she has never ceased 
to distinguish them from the Canonical, writings. This distinction consists, 
in her judgment, in this; that the latter were written by the inspiration 
of the Hoty Guost, and compose, in the most strict sense, the inspired 
writings ; while the former form only an appendix to those writings, though 
excellent, and instructive, and sacred books.’ 


We have said enough to show the value and importance of 
the work to which we have introduced the reader; and we 
shall await with interest the appearance of a companion volume, 
on ‘ Dogmatic Theology,’ which we see announced by the same 
writer. 
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Art. VIII.—A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, 
Esq. from 1831 to 1847. London: Longman & Co. 1856. 


WE are sometimes disposed to wonder that more people do not 
keep journals, with a view to their subsequent publication, as 
a humble and tolerably obvious mode of securing a little post- 
humous fame, or, at least, of preserving their memory from the 
instant oblivion which swallows up most names when the grave 
closes over their owners. So few things seem requisite to fulfil 
the task creditably. A man need not be a doer nor a writer of 
great things, nor a deep thinker; he need not have office or 
—— distinction to make a good journalist: indeed, to judge 

y all who have excelled in the art, eminence of any kind 
would merely stand in the way of success. It needs a sub- 
ordinate position to put the mind in a fitting deferential attitude 
for the work, which is, simply, noting down, with fidelity, what 
other people do, and say, and think, who come in contact with 
the writer, or who in any way fall under his observation. His 
task is to make a chronicle of his own personal connexion and in- 
tercourse with the society in which he moves; which, if faith- 
fully recorded, must surely furnish the next generation with 
an interesting and useful history. Why then, if it is such a 
matter-of-fact, straightforward work, are we not all journalists, 
securing for ourselves, at this easy rate, a second life in the 
hearts, or, at least, the knowledge, of our posterity? We be- 
lieve, because journal-keeping is an affair of temperament rather 
than of intellect. It requires an exact balance of opposite 
qualities; a combination—so to say—of industry and idleness, 
of habits of application and punctuality with a love of leisure, 
very rarely to be met with. 

Persons of settled stated employments, which fill up their day, 
have no inclination, when the day is over, to go over the ground 
again; and, moreover, what have they to tell? Busy lives, 
though it seems a paradox, are generally least productive of 
daily records. We all know that it is our holiday-time, our 
moments of relaxation, our intercourse with friends or ac- 
quaintance, which supply our topics of conversation; not our 
work. And so it is with journals: a simple record of plodding 
work or duty-talk nobody wants to read. People must come 
in contact with others; and that not in the way of business,— 
not with a sense of a day’s work before them, to which every 
interruption is a hindrance—but with the easy feeling of leisure 
which welcomes and brings the powers of the mind to bear 
upon every casual encounter, as food for thought, amusement, 
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or curiosity, to produce a good page at the end of the day. It 
is certainly not difficult to find men who depend on chance for 
their business, their interests, their ideas; who wake every 
morning without any other plan for the day than to make one of 
some concourse, to follow in somebody’s wake ; to be first to hear 
whatever is to be heard, foremost to see whatever is to be seen; 
eager only to trace out the news of each day, and then spread 
the grateful stream of intelligence far and wide. These men 
every town, every street, every club, every news-room furnishes 
in abundance; and they have their uses, as circulating me- 
diums, as keeping up a certain freshening current, which pre- 
serves the plodders of the community from stagnation. But 
such men are not generally disposed to sit down alone every 
evening at their desks, and commit the history of these de- 
sultory days to posterity,—to indite sentence after sentence 
beginning ‘ Met so and so, who said,’-—‘ Saw such an one at the 
‘club, who reports’—‘ Dined at Brown’s, where Jones said 
‘ this good thing,'-—‘ Sat by Mrs. Smith, who whispered to me 
* that marriage on the tapis,—‘ Heard of one old friend taken 
‘in a fit; of another acquaintance given over; of such a 
‘hostile meeting yesterday,’—however curious or illustrative 
of the times, and therefore deserving of record, the matter thus 
introduced really is. Talkers and writers are generally distinct 
classes; and it would be hard work to the loungers and 
gossippers to recapitulate it all on paper ;—so hard that they 
would very soon meng it waste of time, as all work seems 
to idle people; though if they did, we think they could not 
help producing a work of some value. 

ut there is one condition which will both save these details 
from the charge of triviality and supply the stimulus necessary 
to keep up a continuous labour. The class of men we have 
described, as dependent on others for their estimate of every 
event or circumstance, are peculiar lovers of rank. No habitué 
of places of public resort can help being influenced by the one 
standard of distinction and wealth. Not as a slavish sentiment, 
but on merely personal interested grounds. He finds himself 
better listened to and more considered if he tells what the great 
man thinks, than the small: the same ideas and expressions are of 
vastly more value and importance to others from titled lips, than 
from those of the commonalty. He therefore seeks and courts 
these noble confidences; the pursuit becomes pleasant for its 
own sake; and the dear satisfaction grows upon him, of dwell- 
ing on great names, till the notion creeps in of prolonging the 
agreeable sensation by noting down and giving a permanence 
to these privileged communications, as a double duty,—to self, 
and to the world. 
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These remarks apply mainly to one form of journal,—the 
most instructive of the whole class as an historical record,— 
that which describes society. For the gossip, anecdote, and 
small talk of a past generation—harmonised into a general 
colouring by distance, removed from all the fret and jealousy 
of personal collision, and dispassionately considered—constitute 
a valuable branch of its history. Great principles can be 
proved—great social, political, and religions questions can be 
elucidated—by a faithful picture of the every-day life of any 
period; and thus interests, which are really trivial, really 
petty, really narrowing if allowed to absorb the thoughts as 
they transpire, may enlarge the mind and extend the sphere of 
observation when removed to a sufficient distance to be viewed 
in their general bearings. For the reason above suggested, and 
for others as obvious, such records are too generally of the 
higher circles of society ; the middle classes—with their steady 
virtues, homely trials, and less brilliant career—do not offer 
the same temptation to the annalist. It would also need more 
literary skill, more tenderness, more pathos, more heart, to 
excite the interest of the reader; but the task, successfully 
accomplished, would be of indefinitely more value. 

It should always be remembered, that every journal, however 
faithfully it reflects the time, more faithfully reflects the writer. 
Modern thinkers are fond of saying, that the eye does not see all 
that passes before it, but only that which it has the power to see ; 
and a man’s observation is certainly mainly contined to those 
subjects and objects that interest him, so that the society he 
describes will pretty surely be a reflection of himself; but this 
matters little to the reader, for he still has before him an epitome 
of one aspect of the life of a given period—one of its charac- 
teristic creations which could not have been, but for a certain 
general condition of morals, habits, and modes of thought. 
All men in Charles the Second’s time were not engrossed with 
their fine clothes; but Pepys could not have lived but in a gaudy, 
dressy, frivolous, pleasure-seeking, dissipated age. So Horace 
Walpole is at once the portrait and the painter of his own 
time. ‘There were good Christians amongst his acquaintances, 
but himself, keen, cold, heartless, trifling, he shows the sneering 
sceptical animus which pervaded the fashionable world of Eng- 
land, especially before the French revolution, Boswell, anomaly 
as he is, was yet a production of his own age, when great men 
and great intellects had their followers, satellites, clients, 
hanging on their steps, catching the words that dropped from 
their lips, maintaining an attitude of subservience, implicit de- 
ference and attention, which simply could not be in our days. 


In our own early recollection, such memorials as Leigh Hunt’s, 
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while they show a malignant and envious temper in the man, 
betray a habit of petty malice and suspicious jealousy in 
the school of which Byron was the head, and of the society 
in which they were teachers; and no doubt whatever records are 
being kept of this present current time will show to our 
children or grandchildren just as clearly what were the leading 
errors of this very yearand day. Points on which no one can 
decide accurately now will be clear then; and more especially 
will the meannesses, the inferior, low, unworthy motives and 
impulses which actuate the society of which we form a part, 
of which we are either ignorant or only faintly suspicious, 
stand out clear against us: for in this we suspect the diaries of 
every age are unanimous—in showing the worst features of the 
period they commemorate; not at all by design, but uncon- 
sciously. Unintentionally all the bad comes out—tises, as it 
were, to the surface. Every social sore is uncovered, and made 
to occupy a much more prominent place in our eyes than it did 
while the evil was actively at work, and infecting the mass. All 
the heroism, all the patriotism, all the sentiment, and too often 
all the respectability of an age, is eliminated in this invidious 
process of peeping behind the scenes, and showing up the actors ; 
so that it needs to be on our guard, and, by drawing a running 
analogy with our own experience, to temper the severity of the 
representation. 

These reflections are suggested by the four volumes of the 
Journal of Thomas Raikes, Esq., which lie before us. In the 
portrait which graces the outer leaf, we recognise one of the 
men we have attempted to describe as the received circulators 
of intelligence. Stiff, well-dressed, portly, closely-shaven, 
hatted and gloved, we see him as the privileged world was, no 
doubt, in the habit of seeing him, as he sect forth each day on 
the business of his life,—to see his friends and talk; to hear the 
news; to spread it; to win the coveted reputation of being 
au courant of everything worth hearing, in the only circle 
worth knowing. And certainly he must have been beyond 
most men fortunate in the sources of his information; for 
whereas innumerable noblemen, dukes, princes of the blood, 
ambassadors, and courtiers received their intelligence of what 
was going on from plain Mr. Raikes, he never seems to have 
gained his own impressions or knowledge of facts from any but 
titled lips,—and these not new creations, law lords, and such 
questionable and debateable greatness, but the true, ancient 
nobility of the land, men of large estates, historical names, and 
hereditary statesmanship; who clearly, one and all, found 
something very attractive in his society, held him in their 
confidence, and enjoyed a gossip with him. The secret of this 
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attraction is not revealed by the Journal; though we fully 
believe in its existence, and give Mr. Raikes credit for perfect 
accuracy and good faith in every conversation he records. 
But there is nothing in his style to lead the reader to suppose 
any charm of conversation or grace of manner. Nothing can 
well be drier than his tone of narrative. Our impressions, as 
we first read, are decidedly unfavourable both to head and 
heart. We feel to be poring over a file of old newspapers; the 
politics, the news, the casualties,—all have the same party, 
unsympathising character. We look ona mind, certainly honest 
in its way, but warped from early life; seeing only as the 
world sees; judging strictly as the world judges; a slave of 
fashion, who never has a moment’s misgiving of the bondage; 
a politician without a so and whose sympathies are wholly 
confined to party. We discern a nature free from generous im- 
pulses, with no bursts of feeling, no gleam of fancy, no kindling 
of poetry, romance, devotion ; no refined curiosity ; no felicity of 
thought or expression ; no independent pursuit or view of life; no 
peculiar tastes or habits of thought; no characteristics that we 
can see; a mere type of the man of the world,—the man of the 
clubs,—whose highest aspiration is to know everybody worth 
knowing, to be familiar with the great, to make himself aceept- 
able to them, to share their interests, to dine with the best 
company, and to be able always to play his part with ease and 
credit. We have no doubt that his success in all these points 
was due to his simple devotion to them. His worship of rank 
was heartfelt, and in a manner disinterested; and this would 
impart a genuineness to his adulation—if, indeed, we need use 
so invidious a word—that would, no doubt, make his society 
acceptable to its possessors. He had, besides, a head for a 
particular class of politics—the intrigues of courts, the working 
of parties, the machinery by which men win power: all quite 
separate pursuits from the true science of government, which 
implies a range of knowledge over which his vision never for 
one instant soared; but which needs a good share of sharpness 
and experience of men. In all the chicanery of politics, he 
finds himself at home; in dodging Louis Philippe through all 
his manceuvring, he shows intelligence, and expresses quite 
well what he means. His pen gets along with ease, if not with 
grace, in anecdote and narrative ; so that we can believe, under 
the stimulus of society, he might relate them with success, and 
know the right thing to tell at the right moment. But it is 
quite curious to observe how his genius deserts him under the 
new weight and difficulty of an abstract idea. In every attempt 
at uncongenial speculation he flounders and blunders: he has 
not language to express a noble thought or religious sentiment ; 
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he uses wrong words, like an uneducated person; and shows 
altogether, in these occasional flights, an obtuseness and igno- 
rance, and want of cultivation of the intellect, at which we can 
only marvel. 

There is nothing to make us suppose that Mr. Raikes was 
otherwise than most respectable in conduct. His wide toleration 
of other men’s failings need not arise from sympathy in their 
vices, beyond that indulgence which he had always ready for 
the practices of fashionable people. We have, indeed, a good 
deal of moralizing on the crimes of society,—especially over 
their consequences: and considerable severity towards those 
errors which did not fall in with the habits of the day, or of his 
own set. But in these things there is no exercise of a private 
judgment,—no appeal to his own conscience from the world’s 
decision. His code is precisely regulated by the formula 
of society: his contempt, respect, approbation, are in strict 
obedience to its rules: so much so, that we do not remember 
any censure so heartily expressed as on Mr. Hume, for refusing 


a challenge, while he yet allowed himself perfect liberty of 


censure and vituperation. A man of fashion may break every 
law of the Decalogue; may be atheist, duellist, profligate ; may 
systematically prey on others for a living; be gambler, 
detractor, covetous: and yet, if he have social qualities—if his 


vices are fashionable vices, only a little in advance of his set-—if 


they are not committed upon this same select circle, but upon 
the outer and inferior world, he glosses them over: they are not 
his affair; they do not prevent the man being extremely well 
bred, and excellent company; and it is ten to one that the 
balance of praise is on his side. But while he is thus 
moderate in tone towards what ought to excite indignation 
and contempt ; while these dark hues are softened and paled 
under his lenient pencil, we observe, on the other hand, that 
whatever Mr. Raikes, in principle, ought to extol and value,— 
what it was the object of his life, so far as it had one, to 
maintain,—has, by his peculiar mode of handling, all the glory, 
‘0 and shine taken out of it. His Toryism is without 
oyalty, his kings without majesty, his princes without dignity, 
his courts without polish, his fashion without elegance. He 
upholds the aristocracy, but proves its members selfish; he 
worships grace of manner, yet shows it compatible with a 
vulgar and sordid soul; he contends for old institutions, yet 
betrays their rottenness. This, we need not say, is done wholly 
unconsciously and without design. It is partly owing to the 
want of imagination,—that faculty which sees the idea of a 
grand thought or institution clear and unimpaired beneath the 
disfigurements of time or abuse,—and partly from the reason 
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wready touched on, that this mode of composition shows things 
piecemeal, and with all their blots and rents exposed. For 
whatever reason, the book ought to act as a disenchantment to 
all who have unnatural cravings after mere fashion and what is 
called, pre-eminently, suciety. The early volumes especially 
recall to our recollection the frenzy that once prevailed after 
style and fashion—the mere frippery appendage to solid rank and 
influence. The world has taken up other fancies since then, 
which have modified this insane furore, and we must rejoice at 
the change; for really it was the lowest form of imitation,—the 
weakest of ambitions; as it admired and aimed at a distinction 
which was without the pretence of virtue, or worth, or superiority 
of any kind, except in the merest externals. 

Mr. Raikes’s Journal gives us a peep into that society which 
used to be the forbidden, unattainable paradise of so many foolish 
imaginations ; and thus furnishes ample food for moralizing. The 
manners, the habits, the amusements of exclusive fashionable so- 
ciety, are, like fashions themselves, only admirable the instant they 
are in vogue. It is curious to observe how those airs and graces 
which do attract at the time when they are in the ascendant 
and masters of the hour, and which induce a sense of failure,— 
of a certain deficiency,—in those who have not acquired the 
trick of them; which have then a brilliancy, a point, a charm, 
a finish, which realize our notion of an accomplishment ;—how 
these fade into vapidness;—how mean, trifling, and puerile 
they look when their day is over, when we contemplate them 
as a past ephemeral affectation, as shown up by some hand 
which attempts to arrest a passing conceit, to give permanence 
to a freak of the day, to write down a mode. We do not, of 
course, touch here upon the manners of really good society— 
manners which approve themselves to our judgment as good at 
all times, from the Patriarchs’ to our own, because they indicate 
that natural elevation which education, rank, and position give 
to the best natures, investing them with dignity and gracious- 
ness, and a constant sense of the claims of others. But what 
fatuity we see now in the superciliousness which certainly had 
power te wound at the time,—what flatness in the insolence 
which sounded like wit when it was spoken or quoted,— 
what reckless, besotted contempt of the true purposes of 
existence, we trace now in the more prominent leaders of ton, 
which then did not strike so forcibly, while gilded with the 
little equivalent of present success,— what narrow range in 
those powers which were thought highly of once,— what 
servile dependence on the will and opinion of others, in those 
who assumed, in their day, to be the sources of influence :— 
what cowardice lurked under the mask of that impertinence 
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which brow-beat the world,—what infinite smallnesses transpire 
in those pretenders who were allowed to look down on all the 
world in their brief reign,—in short, what gew-gaw, and sham, 
and vulgar assumption, the whole artificial system of a school 
of manners looks when its day is over! After all, there is this 
excuse for men’s different modes of viewing these fantastic 
doings, when in and out of fashion—that they cannot believe 
influence may be won without some foundation of solid 
qualities : they will suppose there is a background of real 
powers, or worth, or refinement, till time shows them their 
mistake; that the idol is, like all other idols, all outside: the 
farther you penetrate, the more worthless what you find. 

When we read in Mr. Raikes’ of ‘ Beau Brummell’ and the 
society he ruled, it seems to us that we must have learnt a little 
wisdom since then. But we are probably mistaken. It is more 
likely that each age has its own peculiar folly, that is not seen 
in its true light till recorded for the benefit of posterity by some 
painstaking biographer, possessed with the worth of his subject, 
and sympathising in a certain degree even where he is obliged 
to condemn. We see this in the past. We can point out, ever 
since society had its historians, what were the eccentricities of 
each age, and can hardly pronounce one better than another; 
therefore we must be humble for ourselves, and not trust to a 
fancied immunity from popular delusions. 

But, to enter more closely on our subject. It is no good fortune 
to any party to have such men as Mr. Raikes for its exponents: 
men engaged in its workings rather than its principles,—who 
take all the inferior motives as a matter of course. He happened 
to be a Tory; we therefore see Toryism denuded of all its 
poetry, and not a little of its patriotism. All we can say is, 
that had he been a Whig, we should then have seen Whiggery 
at its lowest. The Journal begins in 1832, with the passing of 
the Reform Bill, which his party sincerely regarded as the 
setting of England’s sun. ‘ Froin this day,’ he says, ‘dates a 
new era in England;’ the past from that time assumed to him 
a tenderer aspect; a broad line separated its glories from pre- 
sent degeneracy. He never gives his opponents credit for a 
sentiment of patriotism. The whole change ‘was caused by 
an unprincipled set of men to keep themselves in place.’ He 
declares the country on the eve of a revolution, and ‘ will go to 
‘his grave with the conviction that a virulent party spirit, and 
‘not one iota of patriotism or public feeling, has produced the 
‘change.’ ‘Talleyrand is quoted on all hands for pronouncing 
that the country will gradually go to ruin. Croker foretells 
national bankruptcy. ‘Ihese were the current Tory senti- 
ments of the time. We do not wonder that Mr. Raikes 
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shares them. But we think that such men show where the 
error of these predictions lay—in a real ignorance of the 
British character. Mr. Raikes always regards the popular 
outbreaks in some crisis of affairs as the normal temper of the 
nation. He calls the people, as such, hard names. When he 
speaks of England’s greatness, he means simply its aristocracy, 
and quotes with satisfaction the words of a friend, that the 
aristocratic element lies at the root of all its excellence. All 
sympathy with the masses is with him the merest clap-trap and 
humbug. But, while he sets the Whigs down in this summary 
fashion, he exhibits his own party as influenced by no higher 
motives than the very natural, but not distinctively patriotic 
ones, of holding their own. They are so much the people in 
their own—or, rather, in Mr. Raikes’s eyes—that the interests 
of the community meet with little consideration. 

* Tuesday, 12th—I do not think that in all my experience I ever re- 
member such a season in London as this has been; so little gaiety, so few 
dinners, balls, and /é/es. The political dissensions have undermined society, 
and produced coolnesses between so many of the highest families; and 
between even near relations, who have taken opposite views of the 
question. Independent of this feeling, the Tory party,—whose appre- 
hensions for the future are most desponding, who think that a complete 
revolution is near at hand, and that property must every day become less 
secure,—are glad to retrench their usual expenses, and are beginning by 
economy to lay by a poire pour la soif. ‘Those who have money at command 
are buying funds in America or in Denmark, which they think less exposed 
to political changes. Those who have only income are reduced to re- 
trench; but all séem impressed with the idea that they cannot long depend 
on their present prosperity; and these very means of precaution may tend 
to accelerate the crisis, if such there is,’—Vol. i. pp. 49, 50. 

A note adds, that the Marquis of Hertford invested £300,000 
or £400,000 in American Stock, which was all repudiated. We 
gather that it is he, too, who secured for himself a ‘ clean shirt and 
a valet’ in the Funds of every country in Europe. The Duke of 
dedford on his death-bed earnestly exhorts his son to bring up 
the heir to the title with ‘care and attention. ‘We now 
‘live,’ said he, ‘in times when his brilliant prospects may be 
‘changed, and no one knows how soon he may be reduced to live 
‘by his own exertions.’ The naive simplicity of this dying 
counsel does not seem to strike Mr. Raikes; he writes it as a 
valuable comment on the evil times which give birth to such 
precautions, as if our hereditary legislators might be brought up 
anyhow, and care and attention only bestowed on those who had 
to look after private interests. Of course the new House of Com- 
mons was very little to Mr. Raikes’s mind. He quotes with satis- 
faction an ill-bred and not very brilliant joke of ‘ Holmes: ’— 

‘When Mr. Morrison, the member for Leicester, who, being a haber- 

dasher, had made himself conspicuous by a speech on the foreign glove 
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question, came up to him, and asked him if he cou'd get him a pair for the 
evening: “Of what,” said Holmes, “ gloves or stockings ?”’—Vol. i. 
pp. 11, 12. 


The reader can neither see the absurdity of Mr. Morrison 
speaking on a subject he understood, nor yet the danger to the 
nation of there being some members in the House conversant 
with details which must be brought before its consideration. 

The fears of the defeated party began, however, to subside 
with time. We do not wonder at nor blame them for their 
panic; only experience can show how absolutely the cha- 
racter of a people influences its laws. They did not do justice 
to the stamina of the nation, and certainly they did not sym- 
pathise with the nation as a whole. The notion of keeping 
down a certain portion of it as necessary to the safety of the 
whole, was too much a part of their system; but they had high 
aims and a patriotic spirit, which it was not in Mr. Raikes to 
give expression to. As a sign of returning spirit, the Carlton 
Club is founded, and Mr. Raikes invited to join it. He 
describes successful dinners, and svon records the valuable 
acquisition of a French cook, glorious in all the laurels his art 
could bestow. 

‘They have hired a French cook for the Carlton Club from Paris, 
who lived formerly with the Duc d’Escars, premier mattre d’hétel of 
Louis XVIII, and who probably made that famous paté de saucissons 
which killed his master, It was served at breakfast at the Tuileries to the 
king, who with the duke partook so voraciously of it, that the former was 
attacked with a dangerous fit of indigestion, from which he with difficulty 
recovered, and the latter absolutely died from the excess on the following 
day. One of the French journals, remarkable for its /ace¢ics, announced 
the event in the following terms: “ Hier sa Majesté trés Chrétienne, a 


été attaquée dune indigestion, dont M. le Duc d’Escars est mort le 
lendemain.” ’—Vol. i. p. 141. 


Lord Hertford, too, in spite of his forebodings, gives dinners; 
but nearer dangers interfered with their success. The cholera was 
raging. ntrées and champagne, ices and fruit, were all discarded 
for simpler fare. This new ap; rehension for the time drove out 
the old: it was shared by all classes alike. The set at Crock- 
ford’s were startled and electrified as one distinguished name 
after another fell victim. Rothschild refused to advance money, 
not knowing, as he told his applicant, but he might be dead 
to-morrow; and, whether stricken by the evil prognostic or not, 
the poor man was dead the following day. 

With the new régime, parvenus begin to show themselves— 
that class so odious to those who find themseives, more by 
good fortune than by right, within the privileged circle. He 
complains of ‘our new levelling system ;’ quotes with com- 
placency a letter from D’Orsay, satirising the new aspect of 
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London,—the new fortunes which do not know how to spend, 
the new faces filling the windows of the Clubs and seen in public 
assemblies, belonging to people of no discernment, who inflict 
on him the desolation, if by chance he says a bétise, of commend- 
ing it amongst his most spiritual efforts; fondly contrasting 
these blunders with the refined appreciation of his friend, ‘to 
whom he had always done justice.’ In connexion with this 
subject, Mr. Raikes thus theorises on vulgarity as a quality 
not inherent in any nature, but developed by collisioa of classes ; 
it follows a comparison of English and French manners. 

‘In England vulgarity is a modern monster, full grown, full fed, and 
dressed, and therefore more hideous than in its native deformity; it is a 
miasma, a plague, a pestilence : it has its colours, classes, and odours, like 
aristocracies, and our nice sense of difference and distinction in the one 
corresponds pretty nearly with those of the other. Of old, our strainings 
for gentility were few; we gave it up to our neighbours, battled and 
brawled about our liberties, and called them courtiers and slaves. 

‘ This would do no longer, when we met them after peace ; they had got 
our liberties and laws, and we thought we must get their manners. It, 
however, was not so much an affair of rivalry with them, as of self-defence 
for ourselves. New glories and wealth had been showered down upon us, 
The wheel of fortune had taken such jerks, that dirt was flinging up as 
dignity was flinging down, and therefore a new school of manners became 
necessary. Here gentility and vulgarity got their distinct tickets and 
labels, and in calling our friend a “gentlemanly man,” we summed up his 
entire character. This, however, had nething to do with Chesterfield. 
Politeness is of two kinds, moral and mechanical; the one mere friction 
externally, the other an internal sentiment. True politeness partakes of 
both, and seeks to make others as easy as itself. How could this be, when 
circles were all clashing, when each sought its own exclusiveness, and 
when the art of ingeniously cutting was the art of ingeniously tor- 
menting ?’—Vol. ii, pp. 160, 161. 

No wonder that he fondly recalls the days of refinement till 
we could almost share his regrets, but that all his models of 
manners do seem to have been so singularly wanting in the 
proper feelings of a gentleman, that our faith in the whole thing 
yanishes. ‘Take, for example, Lord Cholmondeley, friend of 
George the Fourth,—held up as a sample of that high-bred 
politeness which vanished with the passing of the Reform Bill,— 
the feudal state of whose dinners is dwelt on with such tender 
regret. He was a sordid gambler, and won three or four hundred 
thousand pounds by systematic successful play ; and, besides, had 
such a knack of self-appropriation as to be always making out a 
claim on other people’s estates, so that Mr. Coke, of Holkham, 
wrote to him ‘ that, wishing to feel easy as to his own property, 
‘which he had inherited from a long train of ancestors, but 
‘knowing the various claims which his lordship possessed upon 
‘that of others, he begged leave to inquire what sum he would 
‘be contented to receive as an indemnity.’ Talleyrand we find 
described as one of the last of that great school of politeness 
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and social eminence, which is now nearly if not quite extinct. 
One ‘high-bred’ gentleman, whose loss he will long deplore 
—‘one of the few remaining with a tincture of the old school, 
which is almost extinct ’—is a determined atheist, and dies in 
his unbelief. Another friend, by his high sense of honour 
and religious principle, is brought into the following delicate 
dilemma:— 

‘] have lost an old and intimate friend this week in poor Charles H, 
Bouverie, who died of a paralytic affection, He was the son of Mr. and 
Lady Bridget Bouverie, by whom he was left a large fortune and the 
property of Betchworth in Surrey. It all melted like snow before the sun 
at the gaming-table, and for the last ten years he has had little more than 
a pittance of 300/. a year to liveon. With the exception of this one fatal 
propensity, for which he so dearly paid in his lifetime, never was there a 
more sterling, honourable, and high-minded character: of him it might be 
said, that his word was better than his bond. In the course of his pecuniary 
distresses at one time, he wished to sell some property in Kent, which, 
though he was unmarried, was still entailed on any lawful issue he might 
have. He found a purchaser for it in Mr. Thornhill, who took no other 
security than his verbal promise that he would never marry. He was also 
aman of strong religious feelings, though weak in practice, like many 
others; and well do | know the subsequent pain which this bond entailed 
upon him when serious scruples urged him to legalise his long-standing 
connexion with the mother of his children. To me he has often confessed, 
with bitter anguish, how more severely than any other he lamented this 
last consequence of past imprudences.’—Vol. ii. pp. 372, 373. 


Then, not to dwell on ‘the refinement’ of that fop, Beau 
Lascelles, we have Brummell described at great length: ‘ the 
‘ most gentleman-like and agreeable of companions, with his well- 
‘bred tincture of the old school, which has since declined, who 
‘gave a tone to the manners of the young menof hisday.’ The 
favourite of the men,—the idol of the ladies,—the absolute 
leader of fashion. We are not left to mere description in his 
case, but are allowed to judge for ourselves of his peculiar 
charm. Take the following extract from a letter addressed to 


Mr. Raikes :— 


* At times he would write in better spirits, and the following later extract 
will very much remind his old friends of his usual style of conversation in 
society :— 

‘«“] hear you meditate a petite domicile at Paris for your children; you 
cannot do better. English education may be all very well to instruct the 
hemming of handkerchiefs and the ungaiuly romp of a country dance, but 
nothing else; and it would be a poor consolation to your declining years 
to see your daughters come into the room upon their elbows, and to find 
their accomplishments limited to broad native phraseology in conversation, 
or to thumping the ‘ Woodpecker ’ upon a discordant spinet. You will do 
well, then, to provide in time against natural deficiencies by a good French 
formation of manners as well as talents; and you will not have to 
complain hereafter of your gouty limbs being excruciated by the uncouth 
movements of a hoyden, or of your ears being distracted by indigenous 
vulgarisms.”’—Vol. ii. pp. 214, 215. 

Very indifferent wit and feeling this sounds in our ears ; surely 
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we have mended in refinement of style since this coarse strain 
of disparagement was thought the best taste. We are shown, 
too, the Prince of Wales, the cynosure of the betting ground : — 


* In those days, the Prince made Brighton and Lewes Races the gayest 
scene of the year in England. The Pavilion was full of guests; the 
Steyne was crowded with all the rank and fashion from London during 
that week; the best horses were brought from Newmarket and the North 
to run at these races, on which immense sums were depending; and the 
course was graced by the handsomest equipages, The “legs”’ and betters, 
who had arrived in shoals, used all to assemble on the Steyne at an early 
hour to commence their operations on the first day, and the buzz was tre- 
mendous, till Lord Foley and Mellish, the two great confederates of that 
day, would approach the ring, and then a sudden silence ensued, to await 
the opening of their betting books. They would come on perhaps smiling, 
but mysterious, without making any demonstration; at last Mr. Jerry 
Cloves would say, “ Come, Mr. Mellish, will you light the candle, and set 
us a-going?” Then, if the Master of Buckle would say, “ I'll take three 
to one about ‘Sir Solomon,’” the whole pack opened, and the air re- 
sounded with every shade of odds and betting. About half an hour before 
the signal of departure for the hill, the Prince himself would make his 
appearance in the crowd:—I think I see him now in a green jacket, a 
white hat, and tight nankeen pantaloons and shoes, distinguished by his 
high-bred manner and handsome person.’—Vol. ii, pp. 379, 380. 


The gambling of that day is one of its most distinctive 
features, and therefore these pages teem with anecdotes of its 
fatal fascination. There is the Watier Club, over which Brummell 
presided, and where our author himself owns to have sometimes 
played till tive in the morning. Watier was ‘a superlative 
cook,’ hired to be master of the revels. His dinners became so 
recherchés that all the world of fashion became members. 


‘ The most luxurious dinners were furnished at any price, as the deep 
play at night rendered all charges a matter of indifference. Macao was 
the constant game, and thousands passed from one to another with as 
rouch facility as marbles, 

‘ Brummell was the supreme dictator, “ their club’s perpetual president,” 
laying down the law in dress, in manners, and in those magnificent snuff- 
boxes, for which there was a rage; he fomented the excesses, ridiculed the 
scruples, patronised the novices, and exercised paramount dominion over 
all. He had, as I have before said, great success at Macao, winning in two 
or three years a large sum, which went no one knew how, for he never lost 
back more than a fourth of it before he levanted to Calais, During the 
height of his prosperity, I remember him coming in one night after the 
opera to Watier’s, and finding the Macao table full, one place at which 
was occupied by Tom Sheridan, who was never in the habits of play, but 
having dined freely had dropped into the Club, and was trying to catch the 
smiles of Fortune by risking a few pounds which he could ill afford to lose, 
Brummell proposed to him to give up his place, and go shares in his deal ; 
and adding to the 10/. in counters which Tom had before him 200/. for 
himself, took the cards. He dealt with his usual success, and in less than 
ten minutes won 1,500/. He then stopped, made a fair division, and giving 
7502. to Sheridan, said to him, “ There, Tom, go home and give your wife 
and brats a supper, and never play again.” I mention the anecdote as 
characteristic of the times, the set, and of a spirit of liberality in Brummell, 
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which with all his faults he possessed, and which was shown towards an 
old friend in a way that left no pretext for refusal.’—Vol. iii. pp. 85, 86. 
Few of the members reached the average age of man; most 
were irretrievably ruined ; not one but looked back to it as the 
source of life-long embarrassment: but all this wanton reck- 
lessness of extravagance and mere desperation is partly redeemed 
in our journalist’s eyes by being acted out in the spirit he sighs 
after, if acted out with perfect good breeding, good humour, 
and a high sense of honour. In spite of himself, however, his book 
is admonitory, and leaves perhaps a stronger impression than 
any formal treatise against gambling as a vice. We are told 
that the best whist-player, and also deepest gambler of his day, 
died in needy circumstances, after having retrieved his affairs 
several times, and once made a fortune from 5/. of borrowed 
money. We hear of the Duc de T » no doubt brother of 
Prince Talleyrand (for these mysterious blanks are interspersed 
with very little real concealment and no judgment throughout 
the volumes), who nightly frequented the hazard table, and in- 
variably retired to the fireplace, before he began to play, to say 
a little prayer for success behind his hand. We read of another 
victim of this passion, who lived steadily to the age of forty-five, 
and took good care of his fortune of 80,000/., till passing through 
Paris on his way to Italy, after the peace, he was induced one 
night to go to the salon (frequented, it is consolatory to think, 
by the best society), and there sat down to play. He lost and 
won, and lost again; and stayed on so for years, never 
quitting that table till he had lost every shilling ; indeed, not 
then; for he haunted the scene of his folly like a spectre, when 
supported by a small maintenance from his brother. We are 
told of the infatuation of Charles Fox, who could appreciate 
worthier excitements, and yet pronounced this the highest ; and 
was often heard to say that the ‘greatest pleasure in life 
‘was winning at hazard, and the next approaching to it was 
‘losing at hazard. It ought to satisfy those whose lot is 
compulsory exercise of head or hand in some fixed vocation, 
that such delusion as this is so constantly the consequence of 
leisure and easy circumstances. Indeed, it is as a record of 
wasted privileges, and what we are accustomed to consider 
advantages of every sort recklessly thrown away or misapplied, 
that the main value of these volumes consists. The thoughtful 
reader, of another class, must rest satisfied, after their perusal, 
that it is after all better to find troubles inherent in our lot 
than to make them for ourseives ; and, strange to say, people will 
have them almost by an act of volition, if they do not come of 
themselves. 
One of Mr. Raikes’s fondest and proudest recollections is his 
intimacy with the Duke and Duchess of York. Oatlands was 
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the court of this reckless, dissipated, high-bred set. When times 
go ill with him, and the current day offers little pleasant or 
well-sounding to note down, his mind returns to these haleyon 
days :— 


* Having nothing for my diary, I fall back on my recollections of the 
past; and no subject recurs to my mind so readily as that of his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, who died about this time six years ago, What 
reminiscences are attached to that name! His agreeable dinners in the 
Stable-yard, St. James’s, and constant hospitality at Oatlands, must always 
be recollected with pleasure, though past and never to return. The 
entourage of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York was 
indeed a little court, but blended with all the ease and comfort of private 
life. It was perhaps a rare circumstance to see, on one hand, the uniform 
kindness and condescension of this amiable prince and princess to all 
around them, and, on the other, the unceasing respect, and I may say 
affectionate deference, which even in the gayest moments (and no house 
was more gay) constantly pervaded the manners and conduct of every 
individual in that society; more particularly as the men who composed it, 
generally speaking, were at that time rather spoiled by the world, living 
on terms of the greatest familiarity with each other, and perhaps dis- 
tinguished by a more bruyant ton among themselves than the young men 
of the present day. ‘There were many visitors at Oatlands while the 
family was established there; but in my time those generally invited to go 
down from Saturday till Monday were Alvanley, Brummell, Cooke, Foley, 
Yarmouth (now Lord Hertford), Worcester, Craven, Armstrong, A. Upton, 
W. Spencer, Berkeley, Page, C. Greville, De Ros, Anson, &c,: and at times 
the elder set, of Lords Lauderdale and Erskine, Sir Herbert Taylor, Duke 
of Dorset, Warwick Lake, Torrens, &c, The hour for leaving London 
was generally about five o’clock ; and so many chaises often started from 
White’s, that post-horses were not always to be obtained on the road, and 
I have often gone by Hounslow to avoid the run. The Duchess seldom 
had any other ladies in the house but Lady Ann Culling Smith and her 
three daughters, the eldest of whom was afterwards married to Lord 
Worcester and cut off in the prime of youth and beauty—an untimely fate. 
When assembled under this hospitable roof every one did as he pleased, 
and if any exception could be made to such an agreeable existence, it was 
that sometimes we had rather too much whist. It was indeed the Duke’s 
passion, and he never would get up as long as he could make an excuse for 
another rubber. 

‘ Few characters in any situation of life could be placed in competition 
with the late Duchess of York; she was not only a ¢rés-grande dame in the 
fullest sense of the word, but a woman of the most admirable sound sense 
amd accurate judgment, with a heart full of kindness, beneficence, and 
charity. The former was proved by the adroitness and tact with which 
she so successfully avoided any collision with the cabals and (racasseries 
which for so many years unfortunately ruled in various branches of the 
Royal Family; and the latter was attested by the constant attachment of 
her friends and dependents, the gratitude of her poor neighbours during 
her life, and the undisguised grief of all at her death, Whatever clouds 
(if indeed they ever existed) obscured the earlier period of her marriage 
were, in later times, completely dispersed, and nothing could equal the 
respect and attention with which she was treated by the Duke on all 
occasions. I have heard him myself express the highest opinion of her 
good sense, and I believe he rarely failed to consult her opinion on most 
questions of importance to himself.’—Vol. i. pp. 145—147. 
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He goes on to describe the Christmas festivities in this select 
circle. The Duchess first introduced the custom of ‘ the Christ- 
mas tree’ into England. In return for her little gifts, this 
was made the occasion of proving the homage and devotion of 
her guests. Brummell, for example, offered a lace dress worth 
a hundred and fifty guineas, though this was thought hardly in 
right taste by those who had prepared humbler gifts. Mr. 
Raikes had the good fortune to please her by a musical work- 
box, which elicits a letter, in which she signs herself his ¢ras 
affectionnée amie et servante. 

The Duke and Duchess of York form the one exception to 
the cold truthfulness of his colouring. ‘Towards them he does 
observe decorous concealments, if we are to believe what Rogers 
is reputed to have said of these illustrious personages, who does 
not give quite so courtly or refined an impression of the doings 
at Oatlands. The Duke’s weak point seems to have been 
whist. Rogers betrays that, late in life, he forgot his debts of 
honour; while he is throwing an air of unroyal precariousness 
and uncertainty over their jovial ménage. He, too, was a frequent 
visitor, and describes the guests as being perfectly aware of the 
shifts behind the scenes, and that their being invited to spend 
another day depended on the royal host and hostess being able 
to raise money for the entertainment. It is of the Duchess that 
the story is told against Monk Lewis. He was a favourite with 
her; and on leaving the dinner-table one day, she whispered 
something in his ear which filled his eyes with tears. On being 
asked what was the matter, he replied, ‘ Oh, the Duchess spoke 
so very kindly to me!’ *£ My dear fellow,’ said one of the guests, 
‘don’t cry ; I dare say she did not mean it.’ 

The Prince Regent and the Duke of York are titles with a 
peculiar triteness about them. There is something old-fashioned, 
passé, and stale in them and in the circles of which they were 
the heroes; they are memorials of a tasteless age, like some 
fashion which has gone out of date too recently, to have become 
historical ; too long ago to retain any hold on our indulgence. 

We notice in Mr. Raikes and his friends—and probably thre 
peculiarity belongs to all waiters upon fortune—a certain super- 
stitious propensity, which must be akin to the gambling spirit, 
to penetrate by some means into the future. In some men, 
though not in Mr. Raikes, this curiosity is the religion of infi- 
delity. It is the subjugation of the mind to an unseen power ; 
a temporal power, and connected only with their temporal fate 
(for their interest does not extend beyond time), but still an 
influence which impresses and subdues their nature, which 
they cannot contest, and which they feel to be their master. 
These books contain many instances of successful fortune-telling, 
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second-sight, forebodings and verified predictions. As an 
example, here is one which happened to himself :— 


‘I was in Paris in October, 1820, and one morning, meeting John War- 
render in the Rue St. Honoré, he urged me to accompany him to visit a 
fortune-teller who lived in that neighbourhood. She was an old woman in 
a garret, and not so much known as Lenormand, but had made some 
successful hits in that line which had gained her a certain celebrity. I 
have never forgotten the words which she spoke to me, whom she could 
never have heard of in her life. 

‘1, Vous n’avez point de pére. 

‘ «2. Vous avez une mére; elle mourra dans un an. 

«3, Vous sérez arrété dans six mois par un huissier, pour cause de 
dette. 

‘4, Vous étes riche, mais dans sept ans vous perdrez toute votre 
fortune, et puis aprés vous la regagnerez.” 

‘ The first was true; the second was fulfilled in about that period: the 
third was accomplished in rather a curious manner, I was then in very 
prosperous circumstances, living in Grosvenor Square ; the repairs of that 
house had been performed by contract, the builder failed before his work 
was concluded, and the assignees claimed of me the whole amount of the 
agreement, which I would only pay as faras it had been fairly earned ; the 
difference was only 150/., but the assignees really did send a bailiff into my 
house, and arrested me, while my carriage was waiting at the door to 
convey me to dinner at York House, where the 7 caused considerable 
merriment at the time. The last has been fatally verified also, but 
the good fortune at the end alone turns out a complete fallacy.’— 
Vol. ii, p. 84, 85. 


People can unconsciously dress up these things so much, 
suppressing what does not fit, and giving point to what does, 
that we do not quote this as really curious beyond an instance 
of a tendency to superstition in certain classes, and a feature in 
the desultory, dependent, pleasure-seeking character, which 
desires, above all things, a fortunate and worldly-prosperous 
lot as the one great good, and yet has not energy to carve 
one out for itself. Mr. Raikes is not himself without religious 
impressions, though his language on such subjects betrays a 
mind totally at a loss; or rather, the impressions themselves 
are too dim to clothe themselves in accurate wording. While 
at Venice, he is impressed by the splendour of the churches, 
and he labours to convey his ideas by means of such heavy 
terms as ‘ Respect for the Divinity,’ ‘ Sensations of veneration ;’ 
‘ of being no advocate for the Catholic religion, but,’ &e. Kc. ; 
while he describes an expiatory chapel being ‘instituted as a 
* token of retribution to a man’s soul,’ with much more of such 
loose and vague phraseology. Once or twice we find him glancing 
at prophecy, with a notion of adapting it to politics of his time; 
and, by the way, he reports, the Duke of Wellington was at one 
time reading a book on the same subject. But all this is really 
quite out of his way. We merely touch upon them as traits of 
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the man. Whatever feeling he had for the mysterious, finds its 
real food in the study of crime and popular manias. This last 
feature is one of the curious points of the book. We suppose 
that any one, who notes down every murder, every duel, every 
remarkable crime that comes to his ears, will make out a cata- 
logue which will surprise himself at the end of his task; but 
really such a list as Mr. Raikes’s life, and especially his 
sojourn in Paris, furnishes, is something enormous and surely 
exceptional. It was clearly one of his hobbies to be well in- 
formed on these points; he must have had emissaries to ac- 
quaint him with the latest outrage. We find him always going 
to see any remarkable criminal in fashion, and taking pains to 
note down the interview. By this means are related many 
interesting particulars which throw light on crime,—as a study, 
as illustrating the eccentricities of the French character, and as 
bearing on some of our own recent causes célébres. Take, for 
instance, the case of Madame Lafarge (supposed descendant, by 
the way, of Madame de Genlis), who poisoned her husband 
with arsenic. ‘ Never,’ to translate the French report, ‘ never 
‘was witnessed such perfect sang froid. During the seven- 
‘teen days that the trial lasted, she never once changed her 
‘ position, nor the expression of her face. At the moment 
‘ when the avocat général brutally apostrophised her as a thief 
‘ and a poisoner, when he turned with fury towards her and re- 
‘ peated, “ Yes, you are guilty, Marie Capelle,” all eyes—the 
‘ eyes of thousands—fixed on her, could not discern the slightest 
‘movement in the muscles of her face.’ The same composure 
befriended her as she listened to the revolting details of her hus- 
band’s death and disinterment. The papers of the time described 
her as trés seduisante ; every man who had ever known her had 
been more or less in love with her; such fascinations of voice 
and manner had she, that the counsel against her had to shut 
his ears to the sound of her voice. All these attractions, how- 
ever, did not save the French poisoner. She was, as will be 
remembered, condemned to hard labour and exposure in the 
pillory; being only saved from death by those extenuating 
circumstances which French ingenuity could discover in the 
most barbarous and treacherous crimes. 

The details of Fieschi’s attempt, trial, and execution are given 
at length ; and rouse the lively interest of our author; and not 
without reason. The small motives which actuate great criminals 
must always create surprise. We expect some parallel between 
the act and the stimulus which caused it. But it is not so. 
This Corsican bandit had no political inducement, as it seemed, 
for this ‘gunpowder plot ;) he seemed to have no strong mo- 
tive of any kind; and at the last had half resolved to retract, 
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but he felt bound in honour to his associates, and, besides, 
owed twenty francs to one of them,—a debt which he could 
only discharge by keeping his word. ‘There is revealed, too, in 
criminals of this class, an extraordinary craving for notoriety. 
We cannot but think, that in many cases, the sensation of 
being the object of general interest—all thoughts dwelling on 
them, all eyes eager to behold them—has, in itself, such in- 
tense satisfaction as, for the time being, to overrule every 
other consideration. The disgrace is nothing to their callous 
natures, if by any means they can excite universal observation. 
This whole class of criminals are egotists ; the paramount and 
diseased love of self is the one appetite which renders them 
regardless of everything else, and a morbid vanity shows every 
circumstance and event to them in a false light. In the fol- 
lowing description we see evident enjoyment. The future was 
nothing to this man,—exhibiting his full powers, conscious of 
the interest of his auditors, and flattering himself in the notion 
of making a very remarkable display. 


‘ Fieschi is a short man, about forty years of age, stoutly built, all nerve 
and muscle; irritable to excess, but with great power over himself; easily 
affected, but mastering his emotions with a will of iron: prompt in reply, 
speaking in metaphors, and never at a loss for expressions; at times over- 
flowing with ideas, but never losing sight of one, his principal object, 
which is to represent himself as a great malefactor, and not a low pitiful 
assassin. At present, that the plot which he himself styles horrible has 
failed, he has only one passion, which is to engross notoriety, and be the 
subject of general remark. Not inaccessible to repentance or remorse for 
the wide-spreading mischief which he has committed, he exhibits no 
weakness in his regrets, but has brought himself, and tries to induce his 
audience, to look upon the details of his scheme as a very natural recital. 
More at his ease than the president of the court, who during the 
examination is constantly recurring to notes before him which had been 
previously arranged for his use, he has during his long interrogatories 
constantly replied with the utmost readiness and precision to questions, 
even the most lengthy and embarrassing. He seems to preside over the 
discussions, and even to direct them. Having established himself in a 
manner assistant to the accusation, which he affects to consider as a plea in 
his own favour, he cannot help occasionally dropping casual expressions 
which would intimate that he had not quite abandoned all hope. This 
circumstance perhaps gives an interest beyond mere curiosity to every- 
thing that he says; so strong indeed, that, incredible as it may appear, it 
has at times excited cheers and bravos from the peers themselves.’— 
Vol. ii, pp. 316, 317. 


So convinced are we of the love of notice in some minds, 
that we have no doubt the pillory was not without its at- 
tractions. Fieschi dwelt so greedily on his notoriety as 
actually to leave his head to his mistress, Nina Lassave, that 
a mould might be taken from it, and casts sold for her benefit. 


The provisions that were made for this woman were all of a 
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singular character. A café hired her to exhibit herself, after 
the execution of her lover; and our friend was not above going 
to see the show. 


‘ Wednesday, 24th—The Café de la Renaissance, in the Place de la 
Bourse, was for the last two days completely thronged, in consequence 
of the proprietor having engaged the too celebrated Nina Lassave to take 
her seat at the comptoir at a salary of 1000f. per month. She appeared in 
a satin flame-coloured gown, and her hair adorned with rich ornaments. 
At the entrance of the room two men were stationed, who demanded a 
franc from each visitor, giving them in return a ticket for refreshments to 
that amount, Nina is rather pretty, and unless approached close, the loss 
of one of her eyes is not apparent. She seemed overwhelmed by the 
notice she excited, and from time to time the most cruel sarcasms were 
thrown out against her. Some one having reproached her for daring to 
show herself in public four days after the execution of Fieschi, she fainted, 
and was carried out of the room, In half an hour she resumed her seat, 
and when any one seemed disposed to be severe in their censure, she en- 
treated that sport might not be made of her misfortunes. 

‘ Nina is a good-looking girl, with rather a vulgar expression of coun- 
tenance. I observed that, besides one eye, she has lost two fingers 
on her right hand; it is said from a scrofulous humour.’ —Vol. ii. 
pp. 330, 331. 


Another singular criminal, described by Mr. Raikes, may have 
suggested the villain Blandois, in Mr. Dickens’ last romance,— 
one of the few characters in that book who now and then recall 
to us the author's genius. This man, Lacenaire, when the jour- 
nal brings him under our attention, had already made a cold- 
blooded confession of various revolting crimes, and excited the 
wonder of his many visitants by his absolute contempt of death, 
and the pleasure he could still derive from the exercise of a 
highly cultivated understanding. Mr. Raikes dwells on this 
as an argument against the universal diffusion of education, 
about which we always see he has his prejudices. Lacenaire 
had nothing of the ruffian in his appearance ; his phrenological 
development showed a preponderance of the intellectual over 
the animal faculties. After his trial and condemnation, he 
delighted in conversation on general topics, on which he could 
bring the full powers of his mind to bear, regardless of his 
impending fate. With him too, it is evident, that vanity was 
a constantly actuating motive, confining his thoughts to the 
present so long as there was food for its gratification. He was 
confined to the Infirmary of his prison; here his friends—the 
men of science, who regarded this wretch simply in the light 
of a curious study—followed him, after having already held a 
long philosophical conversation with him elsewhere. 

‘“ After an hour, we passed to his bedside, in the great room of the 


infirmary. He had for a neighbour a young man, a professed robber, 
ruined by the most disgraceful debauchery, devoured by a pulmonary 
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complaint, and having only afew hours to live. ‘ Lacenaire,’ said the 
young man to him, ‘ I regret that I am not free to attend your execution, 
and see whether, on mounting the fatal scaffold, you have the same self- 
possession as you have here.’ ‘I can give you this assurance,’ replied 
Lacenaire, without affectation; ‘asthe most guilty I should be executed 
last, and before dying, I could bear to see the heads of my fellow-culprits 
fall, if they should be condemned to death.’ At these horrible words, I 
no longer hesitated to talk with him on his own affairs. ‘ Lacenaire,’ said 
I to him, ‘ you are not a common man; you havea deplorable direction of 
mind. How is it that your intelligence has not protected you against 
yourself?’ ‘It happened,’ said he, ‘one day of my life, that I had no 
alternative but suicide or crime.’ ‘Why did you not commit suicide?’ 
‘I then inquired of myself, whether I was the victim of myself or of 
society, and [ imagined that I was the victim of society.’ ‘ That is an 
argument common to all criminals.’ Lacenaire made no reply. ‘ But 
even if it were true, that you were the victim of society, those whom you 
smote were innocent,’ ‘’Tis true, ani hence I pity those whom I smote, 
but I killed them because it was a resolution formed against all.’ ‘Thus 
you made a system of assassination?’ ‘Yes; and chose it as the means 
of my own preservation, and to secure my own subsistence.’ ‘ It is more 
easy to conceive how a man, urged by imperious necessity, commits a 
crime, to satisfy it; but with you, it was to spend the blood in orgies. 
Say, Lacenaire, did you never experience some access of moral fever—a 
sort of frenzy for crime, and pleasure in executing it?’ ‘No, ‘Then you 
did this coolly as a commercial operation, by calculation, by combination ?’ 
‘Yes” ‘If you were not naturally cruel, hon was it possible for you to 
succeed in stifling within your breast every sentiment of pity?’ ‘ Man 
does whatever he wishes: I am not naturally cruel, but it was necessary 
for the means to be in harmony with the end; being a systematic assassin, 
it was requisite to lay aside all sensibility.’ ‘ You never then felt any 
remorse?’ * Never.’ ‘Any fear?’ ‘No; my head was my stake; I 
never reckoned on impunity. There is one thing, in fact, in which one is 
forced to believe, and that is justice, because society is founded upon 
order.’ ‘ But this sentiment of justice is conscience.’ ‘ Without the 
remorse.’ ‘1 do not comprehend the one without the other; does not the 
idea of death terrify you?’ ‘ No, not at all; to die to-day or to-morrow 
of apoplexy or by the axe, what does it matter? I am thirty-five years 
old, but I have lived more than a life; and when I see old men dragging 
themselves along, and perishing in a slow or painful agony, I tell myself 
that it is better to die ata blow, and in the exercise of all my faculties.’ 
‘es es could now commit suicide, to escape the ignominy of the scaffold, 
would you do it?’ ‘No: if I had the most active poison, I would not 
commit suicide. Besides, is not the guillotine the most active of all 
poisons? This is why I would not commit suicide ; I could have killed 
myself before I shed any blood. As an assassin, I felt that I had 
established between the scaffold and myself a bond, a contract,—that my 
life was no longer my own, but belonged to the law, to the executioner.’ 
‘ This, then, in your view will be an expiation?’ ‘ No: aconsequence—the 
payment of a gambling debt.’ ‘ What logic! Do you believe, Lacenaire, 
that all will be ended with life?’ ‘It is a subject upon which I have never 
been disposed to reflect.’ ‘Do you imagine that you shall continue to _ 
have the same confidence up to the last moment?’ ‘I believe that I shall 

look at the scaffold without fear; the punishment is less in the execution 
than in the expectation, and the moral egony that precedes it, Besides, I 
have such power over my imagination, that I create a world fur myself. If 
I wished, I would not think of death till it was before me.’ After a pause, 
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Lacenaire said, ‘ Do you think that I shall be despised?’ ‘A man such as 
you inspires nothing but horror.’ ‘Then it is hatred I am to expect. 
There is nothing which, according to me, is so insupportable as the con- 
tempt of another, or one’s own contempt.’ After Sivan uttered these 
words, he filled a glass with wine, and added, smiing, ‘This is not 
Falernian ;’ and quoting a line of Horace, ‘this wine is not 

“ Nata mecum Consule Manlio!” 


a citation of Horace at the foot of the scaffold! ”’—Vol. ii, pp. 264, 267. 


Lacenaire’s more private recreations were writing his memoirs, 
in which he confessed to having committed nine murders. He 
looked forward to his work forming the subject of a melodrama. 
But when the time of his execution actually came, there was a 
change. He showed himself pale, aghast; all his courage failed 
him. He had designed an address to the crowd, but could 
not deliver it, and the words of his accomplice were fulfilled: 
‘If I am condemned to death, I shall go firmly; and you, 
blackguard, will act like the craven coward that you are. A 
speech which did justice to the penetration of this M. Francois, 
in estimating the real aiesiniak of his friend’s apparent 
indifference,—which lay in the ineffable satisfaction of show- 


—— 

r. Raikes’s experiences in this line are mainly French, 
because he lived in France during the greater portion of the 
period of his diary; but there can be no doubt that our neigh- 
bours have an eccentricity—a manner of their own—in these 
matters, very provocative of —s and which produces a 
great impression on our less ephemeral natures. 

His book is also a perfect ys of duels. Habit, and his 
familiarity with these affairs, invest his style in relating such 
as arise out of received causes of offence with a peculiar suc- 
cinctness; the principals, the seconds, the weapons, the paces,— 
are all run off without a superfluous syllable or a word of 
comment; but now and then this terseness is varied by a few 
characteristic particulars. We have duels of every country ; 
and all, where the story is given, are tinctured by some national 
peculiarity. There is Lord Alvanley’s with Morgan O'Connell, 
which passed off without bloodshed; distinguished by his frank 
confession of satisfaction at having got out of the scrape safe. 

‘When Alvanley returned from his duel with Mr. O’Connell, he-gave the 
hackney-coachman who had driven him to and from the ground a sovereign 
for his trouble: when the man observed that it was more than was his due 
for taking him that distance, Alvanley replied, “It is not for carrying me 
there, my good fellow, but for bringing me back.” ’—Vol. ii, p. 112. 

Another Anglo-Irish encounter furnishes a grotesque ex- 
ample of the same appreciation of the life recklessly hazarded : 

‘1 remember his fighting a duel with Humphry Howarth, M.P. for 
Evesham, who was a /farceur like himself, that was treated more as an 
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object of ridicule than anything serious, It arose out of a quarrel after 
dinner at the Castle Inn, at Brighton, during the race week, and they 
adjourned to the course early in the morning to settle the difference. The 
seconds and a few friends who went to see the show, were soon convulsed 
with laughter when they saw Howarth, who was a fat old man, deliberately 
take off his clothes and present himself naked (except his drawers) to the 
murderous weapon of his adversary. The fact was, he had been a surgeon 
in the Company’s army in India, and knowing professionally that gunshot 
wounds were often aggravated by parts of the clothing being driven by the 
ball into the orifice, he had determined to avuid at least this risk, b 
divesting himself of all incumbrances. ‘The precaution, however, was need- 
less, as no blood was spilt, and the matter arranged by a random shot 
from each party.’-—Vol. lii. p. 203. 


While a third, between the most celebrated duellist of each 
country, arising from a few words of dispute about a New- 
foundland dog, ended most tragically. The American en- 
counters show the most determined thirst for blood. Men there 
walk straight up to one another, firing at intervals till one 
or both are killed, rejoicing, in their last words, that their an- 
tagonist shares their fate. Probably, however, it is only those 
characterised by some peculiar ferocity which travelled across 
the Atlantic to enrich Mr. Raikes’s catalogue. The French 
duel is often distinguished by an involved complicity of crime: 
as where a young lady deliberately gets her proposed father- 
in-law shot by her lover, to avoid a connexion she dislikes, and 
dances with the victor, that same evening, to show her sense 
of his services: or where we read— 


‘ A duel took place on Wednesday near Paris, which was attended by 
singular circumstances. One of the combatants having had the first fire, 
placed himself in an attitude to receive that of his adversary, who took a 
long and deliberate aim—the ball passed through his skull, and he died 
immediately. A few seconds afterwards his adversary also fell and expired, 
for he had received a ball which traversed his lungs; he had nevertheless 
retained sufficient strength to execute his deadly purpose. The combatants 
went into the field to revenge a double and reciprocal adultery.—vVol. i. 
p. 277. 


Altogether duelling, like other things, loses its romance under 
Mr. Raikes’s truthful pencil; and there is more of the simple 
spirit of murder, and less sense of honour in the system than its 
ordinary advocates would admit. It is of a piece with that 
principle of worldly friendship it so often breaks in upon, and 
which is thus estimated: — 

‘ When I talk of friends, I talk perhaps of a society in which the word 
friendship may be supposed to be little understood and seldom practised. 


Fitzpatrick, the companion of Fox and Sheridan, and of all the wits of that 
day, described the London world in one sarcastic stanza,— 


‘ “Whate’er they promised or professed 
In disappointment ends— 
In short, there’s nothing I detest 
So much as all my friends.” 
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But in leagues of pleasure, and intimacies proceeding from similarity of 
disposition and pursuits, habits and associations are hard to break; and 
when these are supported by wealth and rank, it is a strong case indeed 
that can dissolve them.’—Vol. iii. p. 75. 


The book, indeed, shows the world in ugly colours, so that 
we are sometimes disposed to think Mr. Raikes saw it at its 
worst, and mixed with its least creditable celebrities. This 
was the case, no doubt, in his youth, which furnishes the 
reminiscences so constantly woven into the daily narrative. 
There is one character which embodies the world’s worst fea- 
tures in gigantic, almost heroic proportions, that makes a 
conspicuous figure in Mr. Raikes’s pages. There was a fasci- 
nation about Talleyrand. The curiosity about him never seems 
to have flagged amongst those who came in contact with him. 
This great picturesque example of successful sin,—this old 
iniquity,—this gentlemanly villain—this hoary traitor,—with 
his polish, his heartless wit, his fox-like cunning, his narrow, 
subtle politics, his absorption in the world that was slipping 
away from him, his clinging anxiety—not for its good opinion, 
but for its consideration and interest,—does, in spite of our- 
selves, arrest our attention. A prosperous sinner living the 
full term of man’s life, tasting all that the world can give to 
the utmost, is, after all, a more pitiable and melancholy spec- 
tacle (so we think, after reading Mr. Raikes) than the bafiled, 
defeated, disappointed schemer; for he retains his ideal, and has 
not known satiety: but in the other we see the hollowness and 
mere sham of what he gave his soul for, and we know he must 
have felt this himself in his secret consciousness. Success is in 
itself terrible in an evil career. The sight of this man, who 
lifted himself up against God, feeble, old, sinking into the 
inevitable grave, which no care, no excessive caution could 
avert, is fearful; and it was felt so by those who would not 
willingly admit thoughts of awe and fear, and who respected that 
impassibility, that freedom from all disturbing influences, those 
wants in his nature which, as much as his powers, supply the 
secret of his success. ‘ There is no life,’ says George Sands, 
‘more regular, no régime more strictly observed, no existence 
‘cherished with such miserly care, as that of this octogenarian 
‘fox. Ask him if he believes himself necessary to the preserva- 
‘tion of the human race, that he watches over his own s0 
‘ardently? Ask by what self-devotion, by what good actions his 
‘ day isoccupied? His people will tell you that he rises at eleven, 
‘and passes four hours at his toilet—time lost in endeavouring 
‘to give some appearance of life to that face of marble, which 
‘absence of soul has petrified much more than old age. Then 
‘ follows a long and eloquent tirade describing his life and vices.) 
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* Men say his very approach was of ill omen—his look fascinated 
‘like a viper’s—his word withered hope and candour in all who 
‘came near him. How many fresh natures did he sully,—how 
‘many sweet illusions, how many holy convictions did he tread 
‘ underfoot,—how many cowards and traitors did he make, how 
‘many consciences did he pervert and destroy ? And yet he had 
‘an immense intellect, and keen, delicate senses. The absence of 
‘that something unknown and divine, which makes us men, made 
‘him greater than the greatest of us, smaller than the least. 
‘Infirm, he trod on the healthy and robust; the most vigorous 
‘virtue, the happiest organization, was but a broken reed before 
‘him. He ruled over beings nobler than himself. What he 
‘ wanted of their greatness made his own.’ 

We meet M. Talleyrand first in London, and Mr. Raikes 
gives facts and details of his well-known career, and also brings 
him before us in his person and his sayings, which were both 
eminently distinctive. 


‘ I was rather amused to-day at White’s with Sefton’s description of his 
visit this morning to Prince ‘Talleyrand. He is very intimate with him, and 
is received at all hours; a privilege which he avails himself of very fre- 
quently at present, to hear the latest intelligence from Paris and Antwerp, 
now so generally interesting. 

‘ This morning he was ushered into the dressing-room of this celebrated 
octogenarian, who was under the hands of two valets de chambre, while a 
third, who was training for the mysteries of the toilette, stood looking on 
with attention to perfect himself in his future duties. The prince was in a 
loose flannel gown, his long locks (for it is no wig), which are rather 
scanty, as may be supposed, were twisted and crépus with the curling-iron, 
saturated with powder and pomatum, and then with great care arranged 
into those snowy ringlets which have been so much known and remarked 
all over Europe. His under attire was a flannel pantaloon, loose and undu- 
lating, except in those parts which were restrained by the bandages of the 
iron bar which supports the lame leg of this celebrated cu/-de-jatte.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 121, 122. 


Elsewhere we have his picture when this unique toilet is 
completed, with some details of his organization; Mr. Raikes 
extracts from a paper of the day :— 


‘ “« Talleyrand was born lame, and his limbs are fastened to his trunk 
by an iron apparatus, on which he strikes ever and anon his gigantic cane, 
to the great dismay of those who see him for the first time—an awe not 
diminished by the look of his piercing grey eyes, peering through his 
shaggy eyebrows,: his unearthly face, marked with deep stains, covered 
partly by his shock of extraordinary hair, partly by his enormous muslin 
cravat, which supports a large protruding lip drawn over his upper lip, 
with a cynical expression no painting could render ; add to this apparatus 
of terror, his dead silence, broken occasionally by the most sepulchral 
guttural monosyllables. Talleyrand’s pulse, which rolls a stream of enor- 
mous volume, intermits and pauses at every sixth beat. This he constant] 
points out triumphantly as a res¢ of nature, giving him at once a superi- 
ority over other men. Thus he says, all the a pulsations are added 
to the sum total of those of his whole life, and his longevity and strength 
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appear to support this extraordinary theory. He likewise asserts that it 
is this which enables him to do without sleep. Nature, says he, sleeps 
and recruits herself at every intermission of my pulse. And indeed you 
see him time after time rise at three o’clock in the morning from the whist 
table, then return home and often wake up one of his secretaries to keep 
him company or to talk of business, 

*« At four he will go to bed, sitting nearly bolt upright in his bed, with 
innumerable nightcaps on his head to keep it warm, as he said, and feed 
his intellect with blood, but in fact to prevent his injuring the seat ot 
knowledge if he tumbles on the ground; and he sits upright from his 
tendency to apoplexy, which would no doubt seize him if perfectly recum- 
bent.” "—Vol. iil. pp. 263, 264. 


Finally, we are admitted into the cuisine, or rather laboratory, 
which supplied the subtle juices whereby this mysterious frame 
was kept in life :— 

‘ Lord Willoughby having written to ask me to send him a cook from 
Paris, | have had various candidates for the office, and among them some 
who have served in the kitchen of the late M. de Talleyrand, which was 
always modelled upon that of the old French noblesse before the Revolu- 
tion. Those who have not been initiated in those esculent mysteries, 
would be surprised at the expense and luxury which reigned in that 
department. There were four che/s,—the rotisseur, the saucter, the patissier, 
and the offcier,—this latter superintending the dessert, the ices, and the 
confitures. . In all, there were ten men regularly employed in producing 
the Prince’s dinner, which was not only exquisite in its kind, but also 
adapted to his state of health, comprising the essence of everything nutri- 
tious in the garb most light and digestible for an infirm stomach. The 
Prince was always a great eater, but only once a day, and generally tasted 
of every dish, following each mouthful with a sip of wine to humour the 
palate. The expense of his table was unlimited, his cook had carte blanche, 
and he often remarked, “ Why does not he spend more?” He was an 
epicure in the widest sense of the term, and those who were about him 
have assured me that the talents of his cook had assisted more in the pro- 
longation of his lengthened existence, than the skill of the physician who 
always attended him. It was the only regular table of the old school kept 
up in France ; fortunes are so diminished, that none of the nobility could 
bear the expense; and the parvenus of the day, though rolling in wealth, 
have neither the taste nor the refinement necessary to form such an 
establishment. Thus M. de Talleyrand, with his reminiscences of the old 
Court, and the enjoyment of an immense income, stood alone in society as 
the representative of the luxurious French noble of former days.’—Vol. iii. 
pp. 270, 271. 


All this outlay of men and means simply to preserve vitality 
gives the oo of his being, after all, only some curious 
piece of mechanism of human contrivance,—a very ingenious 
automaton, but without the spontaneous powers of humanity. 
His intellect worked in much the same unnatural, mechanical 
fashion. His thoughts were not uttered spontaneously, but in a 
series of bon-mots, illuminating long silences. He was wholly 
without extempore powers of oratory. He was a listener; would 
be patient with dull men, and out of what he heard wove those 
cunning webs which caught other politicians. This habit, in 
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spite of his reputation for wit, prevented his being a companion. 
We read — 


‘ Richelieu said a clever thing to Lord when he was in England. 
The subject of conversation was M., de Talleyrand, whom Lord cited 
as the most agreeable and amusing man he ever knew. “ M. de Talleyrand 
has a great deal of wit,” said the Duc de Richelieu, “but he cannot be 
called an amusing man; he will remain silent for a whole evening, listen- 
ing to what passes, and will then perhaps make some very clever and 
pointed remark, which every one will afterwards repeat.” “ Oh,” said 
Lord ——, “ 1 can assure you that I was once for six whole hours alone 
in company with M. de Talleyrand, and found him the most amusing man 
I ever met.” “I can account for it,” replied Richelieu; “ you talked 
yourself during the whole time.”—Vol. iii. pp. 251, 252. 


His sayings are especially characterised by heartlessness, and 
are wholly without good feeling ; but they are genuine bon-mots, 
which last. The satire is pointed; the hits at character telling; 
the knowledge of human nature, such as he saw it, penetrating ; 
the language precise, and showing a fine discrimination, apt at 
nice distinctions. An anecdote told by the Duke of Wellington 
illustrates this power, as also his deadness to natural feeling. 


‘I toid him several anecdotes of Talleyrand and Montrond, to which he 
listened, and then continued: “ Yes, he was a very agreeable companion, 
though not a talkative one: he would often remain for an hour in company 
without speaking, and then would come out with an epigram, which you 
never forgot. I was one day at Madame Crawford's house in Paris, when 
some one came in and announced the death of Napoleon, It made a sort 
of sensation in the room, and Madame Crawford exclaimed, ‘Ah mon 
Dieu! quel événement!’ ‘Talleyrand was sitting in a corner near her, and 


very quietly replied, ‘Ce n’est plus un événement, c’est une nouvelle.’ ” ’— 
Vol. iv. p. 309. 


On being asked to define the meaning of the word non- 
intervention,— 
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‘His reply was, “ C’est un mot i % et politique, qui signifie a 
peu prés la méme chose qu'intervention.’’ His politics have proved it so.’ 
3 —Vol. i. p. 106. 


Talleyrand in his old age was Conservative. He paid Lord 
Palmerston the compliment of a particular aversion, and pro- 


nounced him without the talent of reasoning. When the 
Whigs came in, he 


‘ Expressed himself very openly and satirically about the English Go- 
vernment, whom he considered very deficient both in talent and honesty. 
; He said of Lord Holland: “ C’est la bienveillance méme, mais la bienveil- 
lance la plus perturbatrice, qu’on ait jamais vue.” Of Lady Holland he 

observed: “ Elle est toute assertion, mais quand on demande la preuve, 
c’est 1a son sécret.”’—Vol. i. p. 300. 


Some one told him that Chateaubriand complained he was 
growing deaf : 
; * Talleyrand replied, “ Il se croit sourd, parce qu'il n’entend plus parler 
de lui,” '"—Vol. iii. p. 373. 
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Yet once or twice this man, who boasted that he could wit- 
ness the utmost griefs and horrors without emotion, showed a 
moment’s feeling. He was observed by his friend—if we may 
so profane the word—Montrond to feel the death of an old lady 
with whom he had once been in the habit of spending his even- 
ings. It was the first time he had seen him shed tears. This 
drew a remark from Lord Alvanley, one of the company, that 
he too had witnessed a similar phenomenon. On one occasion 
Talleyrand’s name had been injudiciously brought forward for 
censure in the House of Lords, and the Duke of Wellington 
had risen to repair the mischief, and paid some handsome com- 
pliments to his great talents, and the services he had performed 
on certain occasions. 


* Alvanley went to visit the Prince on the following day, and found him 
perusing the debates of the preceding night, and, though much hurt at the 
attack of Lord L., still more affected by the friendly intervention of the 
Duke. He expressed his gratitude, in the warmest terms, while the tears 
ran down his cheeks, and then added: “ J’en suis d’autant plus reconnois- 
sant a M. le Duc, que c'est le seul homme d’état dans le monde qui ait 
jamais dit du bien de moi,” The confession was rather ludicrous.’—Vol. i. 
p. 137. 


This Montrond, who for fifty years had been his friend and 
companion, shows himself a kindred spirit. In their infirm old 
age we are told— 


‘ Ces deux grands débris se consolent entre eux.’=Vol. iii. p. 233. 


The secret of their Jiaison is to be found in the following 
mots :— 

«« M, de Talleyrand disoit un soir dans les épanchements de |’intimité, 
‘ Duchesse de Laval, savez-vous pourquoi j'aime assez Montrond? C’est 
parcequ’il n’a pas beaucoup de préjugés.’ Montrond répliqua aussitot:: 
* Duchesse de Luynes, savez-vous pourquei j’aime M. de Talleyrand? 
C’est qu’il n’en a pas du tout.’ ” ’"—Vol. iii. pp. 233, 234, 

What is the worth of such friendship, founded on a long 
companionship in evil, we may form some conception from the 
following ghastly jest :— 

* Talleyrand’s Jon-mots always fly about. His friend Montrond has been 
subject of late to epileptic fits, one of which attacked him lately after 
dinner at Talleyrand’s. While he lay on the floor in convulsions, scratch- 
ing the carpet with his hands, his benign host remarked with a sneer, 
“ Cest qwil me paratt, qu’ il veut absolument descendre.” ’—Vol.i. p. 6. 


The death of Talleyrand is in remarkable conformity with 
his life. It was distinguished by the terrible mockery of a 
recantation to which it is impossible for any effort of charity to 
attach a moment’s credit. Urged by his family, who all acted 
the same part in this revolting drama, to spare them the scandal 
of dying unreconciled to the Church, which involved refusal of 
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Christian burial (an argument which had great weight with 
him), he yet put off an act so repugnant to him to the very last, 
and then, for the sake of appearances, ante-dated it. While he 
could flatter himself with the hope of life, he was withheld by 
his sensitiveness to popular opinion, the only influence which 
could touch him. He was indeed incapable of a thought beyond. 
We meet with no remorse, no misgiving in his last moments: 
these belong to less hardened sinners. But we must extract 
the scene at length so disgraceful to all concerned; not the 
least to the priest who lent himself to the flagrant imposition. 


‘ Thursday, 17th—This day, at four o’clock, Prince Talleyrand died. 
It would seem that the priest, who arrived on Tuesday morning, 
was sent for privately by Madlle. Pauline Perigord, the daughter of 
Madame de Dino, but the dying man would have no communication with 
him, and refused the consolations of religion. The priest therefore took 
up his post in the ante-room, awaiting a favourable turn in his senti- 
ments, Last night the Duc de Poix and others of his relations represented 
to the Prince the scandal which would result to the family if he persisted 
in his resolutions, and that his corpse would be debarred by the clergy 
from Christian funeral. After some consideration, for he enjoyed his senses 
to the very last, he refused their overtures for that night, but fixed the 
hour of five o’clock this morning for his compliance with their wishes. 
At the appointed time he received the Abbé Dupanloup and other friends, 
in whose presence he made confession, and a formal recantation of his 
errors; after which he received the Holy Sacrament. He undersigned 
two letters, one to the Pope, the other to the Archbishop of Paris, profess- 
ing his faith. His recantation was read aloud to the company by Madame 
de Dino. —Vol. iii. pp. 253, 254. 


His connexion with this lady is a story of involved and ela- 
borate wickedness, which we need not go into. 


‘ The end of M. de Talleyrand was not only attended with great pain, 
but the wound in his back, which had spread down his hip, prevented his 
lying down, or even keeping a reclining posture. He sat on the side of 
his bed for the last forty-eight hours, leaning forwards, and supported by 
two servants, who were relieved every two hours. In this attitude he was 
attended to the last by his family and various friends, while the numerous 
servants in his hotel gathered in the adjacent room. It was in miniature 
the scene of the death of the old kings of France. He died in public. The 
library adjoining the Prince’s bedroom, and from which it was only sepa- 
rated by a porticre or curtain, was constantly filled with servants and 
dependants. Frequently one of them would draw back the curtain when 
unobserved, saying to those in attendance, ‘ Voyons a-t-il signé? Est-il 
mort?” His voice failed him at twelve o'clock in the day, and at a quarter 
before four o’clock, as Lady Sandwich called at the gate to inquire after 
him, a servant came down to the porter in his lodge to announce that he 
had just expired. M. de Talleyrand had been so often ill, and had so often 
recovered, that even at his age of eighty-four, he would not believe that 
his case was hopeless. On this account he so long persisted in refusing 
to sign his recantation, or to receive a priest, being determined not to 
make this public avowal of a religious feeling, little in tenor with his past 
life, till he was absolutely on the point of quitting it. 
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‘ It was a perseverance in the dread of public opinion to the last hour 
which was fearful. At the moment when he was summoned into the 
presence of his God he seemed more anxious to avoid the scoffs of the 
world in case of his recovery, which was impossible, than to make his 
peace with Heaven,—before that tribunal where his appearance must be 
immediate and inevitable. His acquiescence at last was only obtained by 
the entreaties of the little Pauline, who told him if he deferred his signa- 
ture she should feel miserable for the rest of her life. The comments of 
the world on his death are, as may be supposed, various. The Legitimists 
say, “ Il est mort en bon gentilhomme.” A lady of the vieille cour said 
last night in my hearing, “ Enfin il est mort en homme qui sait vivre.” 
And M. de Blancmesnil said, “ Aprés avoir roué tout le monde, il a voulu 
finir par rouer le bon Dieu.” ’—Vol. iii. pp. 255—257. 


Of course his death was followed by all the honours of a 
magnificent funeral. Asa French paper of the day said, ‘ In 
‘ France, success absolves from every crime, from every infamy, 
‘and confers every virtue and every species of distinction. 
‘ The man who so long served, mocked, deceived, and betrayed 
‘all governments, appears to us so great with the cortége of 
‘ vices and misdeeds which signalized his career, that adulation 
‘ is at a loss for terms in which to praise him.’ 

The device on his catafalque of Rien que Dieu, the motto of 
his family, was felt as a sarcasm on religion, and the mob, 
which was disappointed of a spectacle by an unexpected change 
in the route of the procession, cried out, ‘ Voyez done, il nous 
trompe méme en mourant.’ 

The ‘retraction’ had highly displeased Montrond; he had 
done what he could to dissuade him from it, and had subse- 
quently turned it into ridicule. But when his own time came, 
much the same scene was enacted with more unction. At one 
— of his illness he had exclaimed, ‘ Comme c'est béte de mourir ;’ 

ut when his state became hopeless, his relations, with some more 
appearance of sincerity than the parallel case, took him in hand 
and set about the work of conversion in a business-like manner. 


‘ I was curious to know the state of his feelings at such a crisis, because 
I had heard that his head was as clear and as collected as ever. Three 
days ago, when the physicians said to him, “ Prenez bon courage, vous 
irez peut-étre mieux, assez bien pour sortir en voiture,” he replied, “ Oui, 
je sais bien la voiture dans laquelle je sortirai.” 

‘1 now find, to my great surprise, that the Duc de Broglie has taken 
upon himself le soin de son salut, and has been unceasing in his efforts to 
convert him to a sense of religion, as well as Madame Hamelin, who is 
become ¢rés dévote. 

‘ The same effort was made some years ago by that excellent woman the 
Duchess de Broglie, when he was also in a state of extreme danger. She 
came and prayed by his bed-side; but then it was without the slightest 
effect on his mind, because he felt convinced (as he told me) that he should 
recover. 

‘ Now it is said that he has shown signs of religious feeling; at least, 
he has been adpinistré, and has confessed three times, ‘The Abbé Petitot is 
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constantly with him; and during his first interview said to him, “ Vous 
avez sans doute dans votre temps fait beaucoup de plaisanteries contre la 
religion.” ‘ Non,” replied Montrond, “j'ai toujours vécu en bonne com- 
pagnie.” The declaration, whether true or not (and it certainly is not 
true), showed very good worldly taste in the old gentleman.’ 

+ + . . 


* Wednesday, 18th.—Montrond died this morning in what the Catholics 
call odeur de sainteté. He desired the crucifix to be placed at his bed’s 
head, and would not suffer it to be removed. Peace to his manes!’—Vol. 
iv. pp. 321, 322, 


Louis Philippe is the third Frenchman whose portrait is 
elaborately drawn in these volumes, in hardly better colours 
than the others. Indeed, he is a fourbe far less to Mr. 
Raikes’s mind, with his citizen manners and business-like grasp 
of money, than the high-bred polished old sinner, courted in 
all societies, and in his late years of decidedly Conservative 
bearings. When, in 1833, affairs went wrong with Mr. Raikes, 
when the bank with which he was connected became embar- 
rassed, and (probably) his fortune impaired by private imprudence, 
he retired from the London world and set himself down before 
Louis Philippe, as it seems, for the main purpose of watching 
the proceedings of that monarch. And being an intimate with 
the Legitimitist party, his subject makes a poor figure, and 
receives but bare justice at his hands. However. though his 
colouring may often be tinged by party feeling, we early learn 
to trust Mr. Raikes’s facts. He is not only fairly honest by 
nature, but he evidently prides himself on the accuracy of his 
sources of information. As we have said before, he always 
went straight to the fountain-head. Subordinates were people he 
never wished to have anything to do with. His information 
was valued and trusted by his friends in office or opposition ; 
and his judgment and anticipations on some main points proved 
to be correct, which is all that can be said of any political pro- 
phets, who are just the class of prophets we have most power 
of testing. Under his unsparing pen we are shown a king 
without moral courage or greatness of soul; without any 
principle except to keep his ground and make money; one who 
made his kingdom a good speculation, and turned every ques- 
tion into a job for the advancement of his family ; who would 
adopt any watchword that would suit the time; who courted 
the mob till they despised him, and yet aimed at their liber- 
ties ; who used all the arts ui corruption in the grossest forms ; 
who adopted low means to attain mean ends; who was abso- 
lutely without friends; who inspired no spark of a who 
had no one to love, no one to respect, no one to fear him ; whose 
best qualities were only those of a shrewd préfet de police in 
keeping the peace by any means; and who, when he did public 
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good, did it only for private ends. Thisis Mr. Raikes’s view, and 
that of the party with whom he associated, and it is so far con- 
firmed by experience that no king has so lost ground in general 
estimation since there has been time for history to sit in judg- 
ment upon him. We find Mr. Raikes very early premising— 


‘ There exists in no country in Europe a government so little respected 
abroad, or a king so little respected at home, as is the case in France at 
the present moment.’ 

. * * bd 

‘ At this present moment, under the reign of the Citizen-King, above 
100,000 troops are occupied to keep in awe only three cities in this king- 
dom, Paris, Marseilles—and Lyons. 

‘ Here indeed it seems the policy, when pretexts are wanting, to create 
artificial excuses for aaiitendl denen. The town has been infested for the 
last six weeks with wretched itinerant vendors of the most disgusting 
trash, and abuse against the royal family,—the lowest species of caricatures. 
I have watched them in the street; no one noticed them, none purchased 
their wares: it seemed indeed a most unprofitable trade; but still it was 
continued, without check on the one side, or encouragement on the other. 
I at last expressed my surprise to a friend at their impunity. “Oh,” said 
he, “ it is an attrape ; they are agents paid by the police, to sound the feel- 
ings of the multitude.” In a week afterwards came out a bill of the most 
sweeping nature against the public criers, interdicting them from selling 
even the public journals,’—Vol. i. pp. 213, 214. 


And again :— 


* Louis Philippe, though no ways wanting in that physical courage 
which would confront personal danger, is not endowed with that moral 
courage which can — coolness in difficult moments, and take advan- 
tage of events which present a threatening aspect. His course has always 


been of a more tortuous nature; and to effect his bp he will always 


prefer the byeways of wily cunning to the straight road of manly resolution. 
He is notoriously designated as faux comme un jeton.’—Vol. i. p. 314. 


Later, he thus speaks of his private speculations taking 
precedence of the affairs of Government :— 


‘ In the midst of personal danger which never before impended over a 
crowned head, Louis Philippe thinks of nothing but heaping treasure upon 
treasure, and augmenting millions for himself and family. 

‘ The other day a diplomate of high rank went to the Tuileries to impart 
some important despatches just arrived from abroad ; Louis Philippe treated 
the subject for about ten minutes, but he detained the visitor near three 
hours with a detail of the improvements he was making in his property ; 
the canals he was forming, the price at which he sold his wood, and the 
whole economy of his management ; all this with a dagger hanging over 
his head.’—Vol. iii. p. 153. 


Of his petty acts for saving his own money we read :-— 


‘ A friend of mine told me that he had a beautiful portrait by Mignard, 
which he took an opportunity of offering to Louis Philippe, who is making 
a collection of that period, and for which he asked the moderate price of 
500/. His majesty made great objection to the sum, but still expressed a 
wish to see and examine the a It was sent to the Tuileries, where 
it was detained a few days, during which interval it was copied by a female 
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artist, to whom the King gave 60f., and it was then returned to the 
owner.’—Vol. ii, pp. 2, 3. 


Of his enormous system of bribery with the public funds :— 


‘ At Madame de Girardin’s, this evening, I had some conversation with 
M. Beugnot, a very intelligent and agreeable man. He describes to me 
the despicable state of the Chamber of Deputies under the present system, 
guided solely by petty private interests, and open to bribery in every shape. 
“ The King,” said he, “ if he was not so chary of his money, might have a 
large majority on any question, if he pleased, The fact is, that those from 
the provinces are in such needy circumstances, that they can hardly afford 
the expense of a journey to Paris, or their stay during the meeting ; such 
men are always on the watch to sell their votes. A sum of 500f. will very 
often decide them to support any measure; and when the case is urgent, 
the Government, with money, can always carry their point. You talk,’’ 
said he, “ of the profligate times of Sir Robert Walpole in England; but 
here the venality is more contemptible, because the times are more 
enlightened, the bribes are more insignificant, and the corruption more 
general. Casimir Perier, who squandered the public money in this way, 
when a deputy named his price, never offered him more than one half, and 
generally succeeded in his object. The primary object of Louis Philippe is 
to gain money, and his accession to the throne was a mere commercial 
speculation. In other monarchies, the private property of the sovereign 
is blended with his royal appanage, to support the splendour and dignity 
of his crown ; but Louis Philippe was determined from the beginning to gain 
all he could, and give nothing in return. He was elected King of the 
French on the 7th August; on the previous day (the 6th), he made over 
by a deed, drawn up by Dupin the lawyer, all his private property as Duke 
of Orleans, being five millions per annum, to his children, reserving the 
usufruct to himself; he enjoys the income of the Duc d’Aumale, gained 
from the Prince de Condé, till his majority, and his Civil List is from 
twelve to fourteen millions per annum. With these colossal means, the 
whole study of his life is to throw, by every manceuvre, his own incidental 
expenses on the shoulders of the nation. It is then only that he is really 
magnificent.’—Vol. iv. pp. 128—130. 


It is a melancholy history of desperate, unflagging efforts to 
keep a position; and conveys the idea, in spite of Mr. Raikes, 
of great talent and energy. He seems to have stood alone, 
without even a party interested in his success, except so far as 
it implied the maintenance of public order. He was unpopular, 
and the perpetual mark of assassins; but this does not impress 
us so much as the indifference which all classes manifested. 
He failed in all attempts to get up effects; he exhibited himself, 
and was not looked at; he condescended, and was ey at 
for his pains. He schemed, and succeeded; and the plot 
recoiled upon him. But it is time to pass on. 

Mr. Raikes’s one hero is the Duke of Wellington; who, in 
return, was his very good friend, and would have got him some 
place or office if he could. His feelings, usually so absolutely 
under his control, assume an exaggerated tone when the Duke 
is his theme ; and, with all his experience, we find him inditing 
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sentences of horror and despair for his country, when the mob 
upon some occasion greeted the hero of Waterloo with hootings 
and clamour. Inthe midst of the fine gentlemen, the idlers, the 
dilletante politicians,—the wary, cunning, selfish Frenchmen 
who people these pages,—we must say the Duke stands out to 
great advantage ; failing, like the rest, in his prognostics, but 
always honest and patriotic in his views, and simple in his mode 
of life, and full of sound sense and wisdom in the frankly- 
spoken reminiscences of his busy career. He was evidently a very 
agreeable companion: liked to talk and to listen, without a 
thought of display or showing-off on his part. Mr. Raikes 
records visits to him, where he always seems to have been 
treated with confidence and distinction, and which gave rise to 
the following estimate of his character: 

‘The more I see of this extraordinary man, the more I am struck with 
his singularly quick apprehension, the facility with which he seizes the 
real gist of every subject, separates all the dross and extraneous matter 
from the real argument, and places his finger directly on the point which 
is fit to be considered. No rash speculations, no verbiage, no circumlocu- 
tion; but truth and sagacity, emanating from a cool and quickly appre- 
hensive judgment fortified by great experience and conversant with each 
and every subject, and delivered with a brevity, a frankness, a simplicity of 
manner, and a confidential kindness, which, without diminishing that pro- 
found respect which every man must feel for such a character, still places 
him at his ease in his society, and almost makes him think he is conversing 
with an intimate friend. His whole mind seems engrossed by the love of 
his country.’—Vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 


Elsewhere we are told the impression he made on foreign 
diplomatists :— 

‘The Duke de Guiche told me this evening that Sebastiani was enchanted 
with our Duke of Wellington, whose frankness and activity in business were 
beyond all praise. His expression was, “ If I have anything to communicate 
to his Grace, I write to ask at what hour he will receive me. ‘The hour is 
instantly appointed ; I find him punctual as the clock, and, in half an hour 
he has heard my report, he has placed his finger on the point which has 
reference to himself, decided on the line which “ feels authorised to take, 
and gives me an answer without any ambiguity. 

‘« Thirty minutes with him suffice to transact what can never be 
accomplished in as many hours with our wavering ministers of France.” ’ 
—Vol. ii. pp. 69, 70. 


His notices of the Duke embrace a long period ; from the cur- 
rent stories of his boyhood, when he was not particularly attentive 
to his studies, and was constantly occupied with his little terrier 
‘ Vick,’ to his own later experience. His descriptions of the 
Duke’s habits are in pleasant contrast with some of his other 
pictures of old age. He describes his indifference to his own 
comfort and accommodation, carried to such an extent, that, 
when his house was once full of company, he contentedly gave 
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up his own bedroom to his son Charles (ignorant, of course, of the 
sacrifice), and had a bed put up for himself in his dressing-room. 
Then we have his meals, and see him at breakfast, ‘eating 
‘ heartily messes of rusks and bread sopped in his tea, but never 
‘meat or eggs;’ and at dinner the same good appetite satisfying 
itself by the same simple dict,—meat, rice, and vegetables, mixed 
into a mess, filling his plate, and drinking very little wine. 
We find him subject to fits of testiness, but soon getting over 
them; very jealous of interference with his independent personal 
habits, but attentive to those of his guests, and especially cour- 
teous to ladies. When his party were only men, he dressed in 
boots ; but the presence of a lady,—if only Mr. Raikes’s young 
daughter,—made him assume the full state of shoes, silk stock- 
ings, star, and garter; when, as Mr. Raikes expresses it, he was 
la vieille cour personnifiée. He was full of anecdote, told 
well but simply ; without any attempt, it should seem, at point. 
His recollections were more varied than most men, and his 
opinions formed on his own observation, not on the judgment of 
others. People under his hand seem to have assumed rather a 
new aspect to his hearers, because he had seen them under 
peculiar or more intimate circumstances. Thus he brings 
George IV. before us asa sloren. This dandy, so fastidious in 
his dress that every coat cost him 300/. before it was finished, 
and was then too tight for an unrestrained movement, indem- 
nified himself in private by dirt and disorder. The Duke 

‘.. . found him in bed, dressed in a dirty silk jacket and a turban night- 
cap, one as greasy as the other; for, notwithstanding his coquetry about 
dress in public, he was extremely dirty and slovenly in private.'—Vol. iv. 
p. 292. 

And, in like manner, this ‘ finest gentleman in Europe’ lapses 
into a clever mimic,—the Duke uses the word buffoon,—whose 
talents were lost to the stage; who, in a political crisis, would 
send his attendants and visitors into fits of laughter by accurate 
mimicry of all his ministers, in the act of giving in their resig- 
nation; and, in a state dinner of crowned heads, would entertain 
kings and queens by a display of this same accomplishment. 
The Duke’s estimate of Napoleon is rather strikingly given. He 
always considered his presence as equal to 40,000 men. The 
French army was all that more formidable by the simple fact of 
his being at its head. We have some curious remembrances of 
Napoleon’s generals, especially Junot, a vulgar fellow, to whom 
the Duke undertook to teach manners. After beating him in a 
battle, in which Junot was himself wounded, the Duke sent 
next day to inquire after his health, and sent him a present of 
fruit, as a lesson of the old school ;—a lesson which was needed, 
to judge from one story he related of him :— 
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‘ Amongst the eminent Portuguese who were cruelly treated by the 
French during this invasion, was the Count Sa. Bandiera; and he gave me 
dreadful accounts of the brutal excesses committed in his house by the 
French officers who were quartered upon him, and their continued drunk- 
enness and pillage. 

‘ Among these officers billeted upon him was the General Loison, who 
at one time was dangerously ill, and confined to his bed: Junot one morn- 
ing sent for the unfortunate Bandiera, and asked him how the general was 

oing on; as he could only answer that he was extremely ill, Junot knitted 
Fis brow, and said, ‘ Tenez, M. Bandiera, je vous conseille de bien prendre 
soin de lui; prenez bien garde qu’il se retablisse, car si le général vient & 
mourir dans votre maison, le diable m’emporte si je ne vous enterre pas 
tout vivant sous lui” It may easily be supposed with what anxiety the 

oor Bandiera watched the recovery of General Loison, who fortunately at 
ast was restored to health.’—Vol. iv. pp. 312, 313. 


The Duke was a reader, studied English history in his old 
age, and seems to have made up his mind on difficult questions 
with great precision. ‘Thus:— 


‘After dinner the conversation turned on the resemblance between the 
fate of the Stuarts and the Bourbons, though the circumstances which led 
to their fate were widely different, as no two men could be more dissimilar 
than Charles I. and the unfortunate Louis XVI. The Duke said, “ I have 
very much altered my opinion of the character of Charles I. I once thought 
him a man of greater talent than he really was; but, since reading Sander- 
son and Clarendon for the second time, I am convinced that he was obsti- 
nate without judgment ; he first acted unwisely, and then persisted in his 
fault like a headstrong man. Charles II. was much the cleverer man, but 
a very bad king. It has been the fashion to say, that he was a Roman 
Catholic, but the fact is, that he was a profligate debauchee, and had no 
religion at all; he might have shown a tendency to that creed on his death- 
bed, but that is easily accounted for. James II., when Duke of York, 
showed courage and talent; his beginning was better than his end. He 
was certainly a Roman Catholic, but his bigotry in the commencement was 
founded on the idea that Papistry, if once re-established in England, 
would better enable him to become a despotic monarch than Protestantism, 
That was the real object of his heart, in which he was also strengthened by 
the counsels of Louis XIV. But the nation took the alarm ; their religious 
scruples were awakened, and when he was once driven from the throne, he 
found he had nothing left but to give himself up in reality to all those 
bigoted ideas, by which he was only partly actuated before. Hence came 
the saying, that he had lost three kingdoms for one mass; but what he 
wanted was, to be a despot.’ ”"—Vol. iv. pp. 315—317. 


Mr. Raikes, as usual, was possessed of the earliest facts about 
the battle of Waterloo, which was whispered about at dinners 
and balls before the truth was og known. It was in the 


aristocratic days before telegrams. e gives the account in 
connexion with his character of Sir R. W—— (Sir Robert 
Wilson), whom he describes as always the harbinger of bad 
news :— 


‘On the day of that evening, when we received the news of the great 
victory at Waterloo, I dined with the present Lord and Lady Willoughby 
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de Eresby in Piccadilly: there was a large party, among whom I re- 
member Miss Mercer (now Madame de Fiahault), Sir H. Cooke, and Sir 
R, W——, who entered the room with a grave portentous countenance, as 
if he knew more than he was willing to communicate. Every one at that 
time was in breathless impatience for the result, and as we proceeded to the 
dining-room Miss Mercer oe yn of me in a whisper if I had heard any 
news, adding that she feared from Sir R. W *s manner that some mis- 
fortune had occurred. I felt little alarm at his prognostics, as_I had heard 
that Rothschild was purchasing stock largely, and that the funds had 
risen two per cent, 

‘ When the ladies had retired and the wine had opened Sir R. W ’s 
heart, he condescended to inform the company, that he had received a 
private despatch from Brussels, announcing the total defeat of the Anglo- 
Prussian army by the French, with the additional circumstance that 
Napoleon, after his decided victory, had supped with the Prince d’Aremberg 
at his palace in that city. On doubts being expressed as to the correctness 
of his information, he offered readily to bet any sum on the strength of 
his despatches. We took him at his word: | betted with him 400/. or 
500/., and others did the same to the amount of above 10002. 

‘ There was a ball that night at Sir George Talbot’s; and when [I arrived 
there about eleven o’clock, I found the whole house in confusion and 
dismay; ladies calling for their carriages, and others fainting in the ante- 
room, particularly the Ladies Paget, who seemed in the utmost distress. 
The mystery, however, was soon cleared up: Lady Castlereagh had just 
made her appearance in the ball-room, with the official account of the 
battle, and a partial list of the killed and wounded, which had caused 
so much distress among the various relatives of the sufferers. She had 
been at a grand dinner given by Mrs. Boehm in St. James’s Square, to the 
Prince Regent, during which Colonel Percy, having first driven to Carlton 
House, had arrived in a chase and four at the house, and presented to his 
royal highness, at table, the official despatches from the Duke of Wellington 
(recounting his victory), as well as the French eagles, which he had 
brought as trophies with him in the carriage.’—Vol. iii, pp. 46, 47. 








News would not have been news to Mr. Raikes deprived of 
its exclusive character—the possession at the same moment of 
all classes,—and bestowing on no individual a peculiar dis- 
tinction, In connexion with this feeling, we are rather amused 
with the summary judgment he passes on the proposed penny- 
postage :-— 

* This will increase the number of idle scribblers, be of little benefit to 
the lower classes, who seldom have occasion to write, and is likely only 


to advantage the cammercial houses and bankers, who can well afford to 
pay the postage.’—Vol. iii. p. 355. 


Iiis mind could not entertain the idea now expressed by 
progress: change must be deterioration; and this, because of 
the narrow range of his sympathies—he could only feel for one 
class. England was London: the English people were the 
aristocracy. As Addison says, ‘What so great a pedant as 
the mere man of the town?’ Is not this a singular sentiment 
to come into an Englishman’s mind, in witnessing antiquities 
abroad ?— 
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‘ Italy is the only real sanctuary of the arts in Europe. In viewing the 
wonders scattered so profusely on her surface, how do all the other nations 
appear barbarous and devoid of classical knowledge? France may boast 
her Versailles, and a few monuments copied from her neighbours; England 
bas really nothing. If both these countries were buried in their own 
ruins for 1000 years, the antiquary of futurity would not find anything 
worth the trouble of an excavation.’—Vol. iii. p. 405. 


Something on a par with this estimate of the architectural 
monuments of his country, is his view of the manufacturing 
interests. In speaking of the death of Sir R. Arkwright :— 


‘ His fortune, supposed to be five millions sterling, was entirely made by 
the spinning jennies, an invention which gave an immense impulse to the 
cotton manufactures; but which also caused distress among the weaving 
classes, which England now deplores.’— Vol. iv. p. 258. 


But Paris and London are Mr. Raikes’s world. We will 
not — him in any uncongenial region. Indeed, it is time 
to take leave of him altogether; which we will do with a few 
miscellaneous anecdotes, which, though admitting of no classi- 
fication, all leave a kindred impression. To begin with the 
religion of the old Dowager :— 


* The Dowager Duchess of Richmond is given over. I remember a story 
of her long ago which, at the time, was often repeated. She went one 
Sunday with her daughter to the Chapel Royal at St. James’s, but being 
late, they could find no places ; after looking about some time, and seeing 
the case was hopeless, she said to her daughter, “Come away, Louisa; at 
any rate we have done the civil thing.” ‘This was completely the idea of 
the eard-leaving dowager of her day.’—Vol. iv. p. 201. 


Or the glimpse we have given us of the hilarity of the same 
date in the following story. The inane comic songs of the last 
century are one of its phenomena: an unwholesome growth of 
long potations following upon early dinners :— 


‘In those days singing after dinner formed an essential part of con- 
viviality, and Barrymore, who had a good voice, was always foremost in 
promoting this incentive to drinking. He had a famous song for this 
purpose, the chorus of which was “Chip-chow, cherry-chow, fol-lol de 
tiddle-low,” well known to all his associates. It had never reached the 
ears, however, of General Sir Alured Clarke, who was very proud of his 
campaigns in America, and very ready to dilate on the information he had 
gained concerning the tribes of savage Indians in some of the back 
settlements. Barrymore once attacked the old General unawares upon 
this his favourite subject, by an affected desire to obtain some knowledge 
about them. Thus he began :— What is the tribe of the Chip Chows?” 
The old General, taken perhaps by the sound, and whose information 
might have been rather superficial, began to describe a tribe of savages in a 
particular district, remarkable for their cruelty and warlike propensites. 
Seeing that the bait was swallowed, the questioner proceeded, with much 
seeming interest, to inquire, ‘‘ What were the Cherry Chows?” These 
al o were described, with other particulars, in the same grave manner, and 
the addition that they always ate their prisoners. Upon this Barrymore, 
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throwing off the mask, burst into a loud horse-langh, and said to the 
astonished General, with an oath, “ And what do you think of the Fol-lol 
de riddle-lows ?” ‘There was then a general burst from the whole room ; 
but Sir Alured, though evidently discomposed, rose from his seat with 
great dignity, and said to his merciless foe, “ My lord, during all my 
travels, I have seen few savages so barbarous as yourself,” and leaving 
the room at once, was never induced to speak to him again,’—Vol. iii, 
pp. 201—203. 


Or the secret of political constancy we are favoured with, 
belonging to the same time :— 


‘ The late Mr. Fergusson of Pitfour, who had served during a long 
succession of Parliaments, was wont to say that he had heard very many 
fine speeches in his time on daith sides of the question, and on coming 
down to the House he had vary often changed his opinion, but naver his 
vote.’—Vol. iii. pp. 207, 208. 


Or the wit: the point of which consists in a delicate outrage 
on our sense of veneration, as in the mot on old Miss Berry, 
spoken just after the burning of the Houses of Parliament :— 


‘The other evening, Ischann, the Swiss Minister, said: “Il y aeu un 
petit Westminster ce soir chez les Berrys ; la manche de Miss Agnés a pris 
fen ala bougie.”’ “En a-t-elle regu quelque mal?” was asked. He re- 
plied, “ Non; dans les deux cas on a sauvé les parchemins.”’—Vol. i. p. 300. 


Altogether, we find ourselves so often in a clever world 
without heart, that we can sympathise with poor Lord Dudley, 
whose aberration of reason furnished so many good stories, in 
his address to his dog :— 


* ¢Tt was at a time when poor Dudley’s mind was on the wane, when his 
caustic humour would still find vent through the cloud which was gradually 
overshading his masterly intellect; he was sitting in his room, unheeding 
those around him, and soliloquizing aloud, as was so often his custom. 
His favourite Newfoundland dog was at his side, who seemed to engross 
the whole of his attention. At length, patting his head, he exclaimed, 
“Fido mio, they say dogs have no souls. Humph! And s¢é// they say 
—— has a soul!” ’"—Vol. iii, p. 66. 


It is hardly needful to say that we have not adduced 
instances of a selfish, worldly spirit as evidence against any parti- 
cular period. It is only the mode of their manifestation which 
is characteristic. What is technically called Society must 
always have these features; not the individuals that compose 
it in their private capacity, but in their aggregate and in their 
external development :—just as Mr. Raikes always saw them. 
He was not a person for men to open their hearts to: in 
conversing with him, they felt they were conversing with the 
world; they recognised him as the type of mere ordinary social 
intercourse ; they interchanged with him the received thoughts, 
sayings, and doings of the day. But of the nobler aspirations 
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or misgivings, which must with so many break in upon this cold 
surface, he was never the depository. A hope, a doubt, a 
sentiment of benevolence, of devotion, of self-sacrifice, would 
be confided to other ears. To him such confessions would have 
been unintelligible and embarrassing. Thus he shows us the 
men of his time: not in their families—not in their homes, and 
engaged in their duties, and so when their better feelings were 
at work—but as they formed one of the world, and that world 
in its most organized, most selfish, most callous aspect. There 
is always such a world: there are always men suited to be its 
biographers. The costume may vary with the times; but the 
form and features will remain ever the same. 
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Ant. IX.—On Eucharistical Adoration. By the Rev. Joun 
Kesie, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Oxford: J. H. & J. 
Parker, 1857. 


Oor readers will thank us for calling their attention, without 
loss of time, to the remarkable Essay, of which the title is given 
above. We venture to think it (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Dr. Pusey’s work on the ‘ Real Presence’) the most important 
contribution to theological science which the case of Arch- 
deacon Denison has as yet elicited from the mind of the English 
Church. Mr. Grueber’s valuable labours have, from the pres- 
sure of the case, at its successive stages, been mainly engrossed 
by the necessity of marshalling, analysing, and discussing the 
documents to which the Archdeacon appeals for his defence. 
They have consequently been more or less fragmentary, and 
have never quite risen to the level of an original investigation. 
Mr. Freeman’s recent work? is independent alike in its aim and 
origin: and moreover advances positions, which we earnestly 
trust its accomplished author may think it right to reconsider. 
The limits of a charge, however able, do not permit the Bishop 
of Brechin to do much more than enunciate doctrine, and briefly 
review the authorities which immediately sustain it. For Dr. 
Pusey’s great work, which we noticed in a recent number,’ we 
cannot be sufficiently thankful ; as, while following the tortuous 
course of Mr. Goode's objections to the Eucharistic doctrine, he 
incidentally proves the real value of the phrase ‘ under the form 
of Bread and Wine,’ which occurs in the notice at the end of 
the First Book of Homilies, by an historical investigation, 
which, in all probability, could have been penned by no 
other English divine. r. Pusey, however, thus states the 
object of his work : — 


‘In the following pages I hope, first—to maintain the clear sense of 
those statements which I had especially adopted from our formularies : 
secondly—to clear away any objections which Mr. Goode has drawn from 
other statements of our formularies ; thirdly—to explain my belief as to 
that which the wicked receive, and as to the worship of our Lord truly 

resent in the Sacrament ; fourthly—to vindicate my argument from Holy 
cripture ; fifthly—to clear away the objections which Mr. Goode raises 
to my argument from the Fathers.’—Real Presence, p. 4. 


From this programme it will be easily understood that the writer 
is, in the main, engaged with vindicating and explaining the docu- 
mentary evidence of the teaching of primitive antiquity and of 
the English Church as to the Holy Eucharist. Here and there, 


1 On the Principles of Divine Service. Introduction to Part I]. Oxford 
and London: Parker. 
? Christ. Rem., June, 1857. 
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indeed, there occur original statements of surpassing and charac- 
teristic beauty: and every conscientious English Churchman, 
who rejoices in the belief that the authorised formularies of his 
communion are one with themselves and with the voice of the 
early ages, will thank Dr. Pusey with all his heart for this mas- 
terly vindication of so cherished a conviction. But the ‘ Real 
Presence’ is, however valuable, expository rather than original 
and constructive: and it leaves room for a treatise, which, 
besides proving our real inheritance of ancient doctrine, might, 
so far as such an attempt is reverent and possible, investigate 
and interpret its rationale, to ourselves. 

And such a treatise, with respect to the single point of the 

adoration of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, is that of Mr. 
Keble. It assumes the Real Presence as proved; it does not 
touch upon the question of reception by the wicked. For this 
very reason—its unity of subject—we confess to a prepossession 
in its favour. The best theological treatises, like the best ser- 
mons, are surely those which endeavour to exhaust a single 
topic. ‘Theology, among ourseives at present, would seem to 
lack the vigour and concentration of former days, because it is 
often so diffusive in its method and so ambitious in its separate 
efforts. And to succeed in unfolding the idea and developing 
the range and bearing of a single truth demands, we suppose, 
much more patient reflection than many men, who are willing to 
write books, are able to bestow upon them. Mr. Keble, there- 
fore, has in this way done a good service. He has set the 
example of devoting a treatise, not even to a single doctrine, 
but to a practical corollary of a doctrine; but then he ranges 
from the remotest anticipations of his conclusion, in the instine- 
tive promptings of natural religion, down through Scripture, 
Fathers, and Liturgies, to the questions which are most prac- 
tical, and which, with many minds, press most urgently for 
instant solution in respect of duties in and towards the Church 
of England. 
_ Dr. Pusey’s remarks on the subject of Adoration (‘ Real 
Presence,’ 311—336) do not anticipate the earlier and perhaps 
the more striking part of Mr. Keble’s treatise, in which he 
inquires, ‘ what natural piety would suggest,’ as to our duty in 
respect of Adoration. 

‘ [t is as impossible’ (writes Mr. Keble), ‘ for devout faith contemplating 
Christ in the Sacrament not to adore Him, as it is for a loving mother 
looking earnestly at her child not to love it. The mother’s consciousness 
of her love, and her outward manifestation of it, may vary; scruples, inter- 
ruptions, bewilderments may occur ; but there it is in her heart—you cannot 
suppress it. So must there be a special adoration and worship in the heart 


of every one — believing a special. mysterious presence of Christ 
expressed by the words, “This is my Body.” ’—P. 2. 
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How instantly are we reminded that if we are in company 
with the editor of ‘ Hooker,’ we are also listening to the utter- 
ances of the author of the ‘ Lyra Innocentium!’ Indeed, one 
special charm of this Essay is its unrivalled union of argument 
and pathos. Thus, after showing that the greatness of the 
benefit offered in the Eucharist, and the fact that it is offered to 
us personally and individually, are separate grounds for Adora- 
tion, and that these grounds may be very fully illustrated from 
Scripture, our author proceeds to lay stress upon a considera- 
tion, which would have been overlooked by theologians who had 
less heart than intellect. It is that the peculiar condescension 
and self-abasement of our gracious Saviour in becoming the food 
of His creatures, by means of the Eucharistic Presence, is in 
fact a distinct argument for a loving worship—as due originally 
to His being and His awful nearness, and quickened by His 
self-sacrificing and ill-requited generosity. That He is forgotten 
or ignored by others, is but a fresh reason why He should be 
more loved and honoured by us. This is illustrated from the 
Old Testament, precisely after the manner of Hooker, by 
instances which, without being wholly parallel, involve the 
principle of the point under consideration. 

‘ Caleb stilled the people before Moses when the spies were setting them 
against him. Joshua was jealous for Moses’ sake when some appeared 
to be prophesying without commission from him. It is plain that their 
loyalty to him was quickened by the reproach they saw him enduring. So 
all the dark feelings and speeches of the unhappy Saul concerning David 
served but to settle Jonathan’s heart in loving and honouring him more 
than ever. So Shimei’s cursing David in his affliction kindled the zeal of 
his soldiers and servants.’—P. 9. 

The principle in question is more directly illustrated by our 
Lord’s encouragement of the sinful woman who washed His 
feet, when the Pharisee had neglected to do so; and of Peter, 
who had hailed as the words of eternal life that teaching about 
the Eucharist, at which many of the disciples were offended: 
and of the man born blind when he was cast out of the syna- 
gogue for confessing that Christ was his restorer, in spite of the 
scorn and hatred of the Pharisees. Mr. Keble proceeds to 
dwell upon a further instance of the recognition of this 
principle by the Gospels, in a passage combining so much 
matter for reflection, with so graceful and unusual a simplicity 
of expression, that our readers will thank us for quoting it at 
length : — 

‘ And what shall we say of the thief on the Cross? It may appear by 
the tenor of the sacred history, that the providential instrument of his 
conversion was the revilings of the crowd and of his fellow malefactor—in 
which he himself at first ignorantly joined—so meekly and majestically 
borne by the Holy Jesus. When he saw that, he perceived at once that 
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“‘ This man hath done nothing amiss,” and he became the first to know 
and own Christ, and the power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of 
His sufferings, being made conformable unto His death” (Phil. iii. 10). 
The deep veneration he had conceived for our Lord, as for an innocent 
man receiving the due reward of such wicked deeds as his own, was 
rewarded with an adoring faith in Him as Lord and Judge of the whole 
world, and he became the first example of those who should be saved by 
the blessed Cross. And beholding his Lord’s glory through the veil of 
His extreme humiliation, and taught from above to understand that for 
that very humiliation’s sake, he was to surrender himself entirely to Christ 
—to worship Him with all the powers of his soul—he became also a pattern 
for all who would be worthy communicants. For what is that which we 
remember specially, and on which we fix our mind’s eye in Holy Com- 
munion, but the same which he then saw with his bodily eyes? the Body 
and Blood of Christ, ie. Christ Himself, offered up by Himself for that 
thief and for each one of us? And if he worshipped and was blessed, why 
not we? '—P. 10, 


Mr. Keble’s arguments, to be anything like convincing, make 
some considerable demands upon his readers. They presuppose 
an intimacy with the mind as distinct from the letter of Scrip- 
ture, and a habit of looking for doctrine, not so much as 
‘ proved’ by one or two set texts, which are invariably quoted 
to prove it, according to the modern practice, as distributed 
among very various assertions and lines of thought and teach- 
ing, each of which may be separately insufficient to uphold 
the point in question, while they irresistibly imply it, if they 
are viewed in their combination. Nor is this an extreme or 
unwarrantable demand. Certainly it must, we think, be 
granted by any who have seriously endeavoured to grapple 
with the Scripture evidence for the doctrine of the Ever- 
blessed Trinity, that such evidence lies much less in the region 
of direct assertions, of which indeed there are very few—and 
it might be thought, precarious ones,—than in that of wide- 
spread phraseologies and converging lines of statement, all of 
which receive adequate and satisfactory recognition only in 
the Catholic formularies. And while the book before us is 
calculated, from its simplicity, to win its way into comparative 
popularity among Churchmen generally, it is evidently ad- 
dressed in the first instance to those who, accepting the author’s 
premises in their integrity, are disposed to demur at his con- 
clusions. Thus, while Mr. Freeman, availing himself of a 
distinction which we can by no means accept, holds that the 
wicked do receive Christ’s body, without receiving His person ; 
he goes the length of earnestly protesting, ‘ with the utmost 
‘solemnity and in the name of the Christian Faith and of the 
‘whole undivided Church . . . against novelties so groundless 
‘and so fatal’ as ‘an intense act of worship consequent on 
‘the consecration of the elements, and directed towards a 
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‘peculiar presence of Christ Himself supposed to be produced 
‘thereby.’ (Int. to Pt. IL, Pr. Divine Serv. pp. 185, 186.) 
And even Dr. Pusey’s treatment of the question of Adoration, 
although his language is as explicit and decided as Mr. Keble’s, 
yet, from its comparative brevity, might seem to imply that 
there was, even in his judgment, on the whole, much less to be 
said for this, than for the other features of the primitive doctrine 
of the Blessed Eucharist. Such a feeling has, undoubtedly, 
prevailed largely among even thoughtful Churchmen, while 
in some quarters it has found unhesitating and energetic 
expression. 

o those who share it we would commend a perusal of the 
second, and, in our judgment, the most remarkable, chapter of 
Mr. Keble’s work, on the ‘Suggestions of Holy Scripture’ as 
to the point under discussion. If we admit the reality of our 
Lord’s presence in the Eucharist, the promptings of natural 
piety would suggest worship as the obvious correlative of that 
presence, unless such an impulse were checked by the intrusion 
of an adverse tradition or prejudice. The silence of Scripture 
can hardly be thought to imply its discountenancing what it 
does not in terms enjoin : and scriptural analogies lead us to the 
conclusion of Eucharistic Adoration, just as they led the early 
Church to that of infant baptism. In illustration of this, our 
author dwells, with great force and beauty, first, on the worship 
of our Lord’s Manhood, as resulting from Its union with the 
Person of the everlasting Son; treading here again closely in 
the steps of Hooker. Next, he insists upon the reverence 
paid in Scripture to the name of Jesus, and to the inferences 
deduced by antiquity from Scripture statements as to the honour 
due to His cross, His gospels, and the holy places more imme- 
diately connected with the great mysteries of His earthly life. 
The principle of this homage in every such case,—that, namely, 
of offering an act of reparation to Christ for the humiliation to 
which He submitted Himself, by reverencing the tokens and asso- 
ciations of His humiliation,—points to a further and inevitable 
application in the Eucharist, where He is still Himself present, 
too often, alas! unrecognised and unhonoured. But we must 
beg our readers to study for themselves the author’s commen- 
tary on the title ‘Son of Man’ (pp. 31—56). It is beyond 
question the most valuable portion of the Essay: and, as far as 
we know, exceeds in beauty any of the prose writings of the 
poet of the ‘Christian Year.’ It is, in fact, —— in itself, and 
while argumentative throughout, yet a poem of a very finished 
description. Even Mr. Williams’ works do not convey the 
impression of the study of the Gospel, combining such exceeding 
accuracy and minuteness of observation with such a keen appre- 
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hension of the living and awful, and yet most gracious presence 
of our Holy Redeemer. We will not quote portions of those 
pages, for we trust that they will be read asa whole. Nor is 
the man to be envied who can read them untouched, or without 
gratitude to a writer who, in so short a compass, has given us a 
commentary on one feature of the Gospel narrative of such 
nervous, tender, and constraining power. 

Mr. Freeman,’ while admitting that there is no instance of our 
Lord’s refusing worship addressed to Him in the days of His 
flesh, yet lays emphasis on the consideration that He never 
positively enjoined it. To Mr. Keble’s mind the former fact is 
evidently more significant than the latter. 

‘ Whatever the process may have been, whether it originated with S. 
John or no, we know for certain, that from the moment of His death, His 
true servants have never ceased to show, in all possible ways, their entire 
devotion and love to that blessed Body; enhanced beyond measure by all 
that they were permitted to see and know of Its mysterious agonies ; and 
never was one word uttered from above to stay or check them, or imply 
that they were going too far. When S. John did the like to the angel who 
was showing him the heavenly vision, he was stopped by what among 
men would have been an exclamation of religious horror, “ See thou do 
it not: I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have the tes- 
timony of Jesus: worship God.” But nowhere in Holy Scripture will 
you find anything at all answering to this, in respect of the worship 
and reverence shown to Christ’s Body, as if it were possible to exaggerate 
or carry it too far; not one syllable to interrupt or moderate the deep 
devotion of the Church for all these centuries that she has remained with 
the beloved disciple, standing by the Cross, and with adoring love and 
wonder contemplating the Blood and Water, as It flows from His pierced 
Side; seeing it, and bearing record,—and her record is true, and she 
knoweth that she saith true that we might all believe’”—P, 50, 


The conclusion that Christ our Lord is to be worshipped in 
the Holy Eucharist, is thus forcibly stated by the Lutheran 
Chemnitz: 


‘ Christom, at all times and in all places, is to be adored. If, then, we 
believe that Christ, God and Man, is in a peculiar mode of presence and 
of grace present at the celebration of His supper, so that He there truly 
and substantially exhibits to communicants His own Body and Blood, b 
which He wills so to unite Himself with us, that to each who receives with 
faith, He by this most precious pledge applies and seals the gifts of the 
New Testament, which through the giving up of His Body and the shed- 
ding of His Blood, He obtained for His Church ;—if, I say, we believe these 
things truly from our heart, it neither can nor ought to be but that faith 
should venerate and adore Christ, present in that action. So Jacob (Gen. 
xviii.), Moses (Ex. xxxiv.), Elijah (1 Kings xix.) had no special command 
to worship God in those places; but since they had a general command to 
worship God everywhere, and were certain that God was truly present 
under outward and visible symbols, and that He was revealing Himself 
there in a special and gracious manner, they assuredly worshipped God 
Himself there, whom they believed to be present there. Nor would their 


' Principles of Divine Service. Introduction to Part LI. p. 161, 
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faith have been true, if invocation or adoration, 7. e. the honour due to 
God, had not followed,"! 

Or, as Bishop Butler observes, generally, ‘ the office of our 
‘ Lord being made known and the relation He stands in to us, 
‘ the obligation of religious regards to Him is plainly moral as 
‘much as charity to mankind is: since this obligation arises, 
‘ before external command, immediately out of that His oftice 
‘and relation itself’ (Anal., pt. ii. c.i., p. 157: Oxf. 1844.) 
The worship of His Eucharistic Presence can only be declined 
by those who believe in His Divinity, either (i.) by denying the 
reality of that Presence, or (ii.) by endeavouring to show that 
It is vouchsafed under conditions which forbid worship, and 
cancel what else is surely of moral obligation upon a true 
believer. For a certain worship is due to Christ present in the 
soul of the Christian, though here an apprehension might 
legitimately be entertained lest the subjective creation of the 
mind were after all other than the Christ of Christendom. 
But the conscientious Calvinist would nevertheless yield the 
homage of an adoring love to his Saviour, present, as he 
conceives, in deference to the simple efficacy of an act of faith. 
Zwinglians and Socinians, denying in toto the inward and 
supernatural side of the Eucharist, are consistent in declining 
to offer any act of worship. But of those who, with the 
Church of England, believe in the reality of the act of Conse- 
cration, as effecting, through the power and promise of Christ, 
an Objective Presence of our Lord and Saviour, there are 
indeed some who endeavour to escape from the obvious infer- 
ence by maintaining that the Presence is such as to make 
adoration improper. Thus Mr. Freeman distinguishes between 
the reverence due to God in [lis creatures as distinct from the 
worship which is to be yielded to Him in heaven, and infers 
analogously that Christ’s Body truly present in the Eucharist 
is not an object of real worship, because this is to be addressed 
to Him only as Heisthroned inglory. But can we believe that 
He whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain is adequately 
conceived of as only ‘in heaven;’ or that the Body of Scrip- 
ture language, which seems to localise the Omnipresent that tle 
may be approached in prayer, is other than a condescension to 
the weakness of Lis creatures? or that God anywhere, whether 
in (although distinct from) His creatures, or without them, 
is other than an object of utter adoration? Mr. Freeman’s 
position, however, obliges him still further to distinguish be- 
tween Christ’s Body and His Person;* and to hold that His 

1 Chemnitz, Examen Conc. Trid. P. 2, Less. 3, ¢. 5. Quoted by Dr. Pusey, 


‘Real Presence,’ p. 335. 
? Principles of Divine Service. Introduction to Part II. p. 189. 
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Body is present in the Holy Sacrament without His Person. 
Mr. Keb‘e replies to this view without having seen Mr. Free- 
man’s work; and, as we think, unanswerably, by alleging the 
language of our Lord Himself in 8. John vi., which inter- 
changes the first personal pronoun I, me, &c., with the phrases, 
This bread, My flesh, &c. ‘I am the bread of life, —‘I am the 
bread which came down from heaven, —‘I am the living bread 
‘ which came down (xataBds) from heaven: if any man eat of 
‘ this bread he shall live for ever, and the bread which I will 
‘give is My flesh, which I will give for the life of the world,’ 
Again, more forcibly, ‘ He that eateth Me, even he shall live 
by Me.’ Nor can we well understand how, according to the 
doctrines laid down in Hooker, E. P., v. 52. 4, the idea that 
Christ’s Body can be actually separated from Elis Person is free 
from the imputation of Nestorian error. 

But worship, although due to the Eucharistic Presence of 
our blessed Saviour, could not, without idolatry, be directed to 
the elements ‘under the form of’ which that Presence is en- 
shrined, and which ‘remain alike in their very natural sub- 
stances.’ This is insisted on at length by Mr. Keble, who 
points out with anxious precision the bearings of the error of 
Transubstantiation upon the question of worship, as addressed 
to the objective Presence. The presumed annihilation of the 
elements reduces the Roman practice to a worship of the Sacra- 
ment, as distinct from a worship of Christ in the Sacrament. 
Nothing is more observable than our author’s dispassionate but 
decided repudiation of distinctive Roman teaching, or than his 
loyalty to the English Church, as exhibited im his hearty 
and careful acceptance of all her formularies which touch 
upon the question, negatively as well as positively, no less than 
in the affectionate veneration with which he speaks of her great 
divines. 

And in particular, as the editor of the ‘ Hooker,’ published 
at the Oxford University press, Mr. Keble gives comments on 
some well-known passages in that writer, which will be read with 
special interest. It will be remembered that even Waterland com- 
ments with disapprobation upon Hooker’s statement that ‘ the 
Gospel has properly now no sacrifice ; but Mr. Keble defends 
it, by limiting the word to ‘ancient sacrifices,’ i. e. Hooker is 
understood by him to say, that the Gospel has now no material 
offerings solemnly ordained for the known ends of sacrifice 
(p. 69). He concedes unwillingly, that, upon the subject of 
the objective Presence, ‘ one so wise, holy, and venerable,’ was 
biassed by a respect for Calvin and some of his school, so as to 








1K. Pol. v. 78. 
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make allowances, which, logically carried out, would lead to 
concessions such as the ancient Church could never have 
endured (p. 124). This is what has been urged in substance by 
Mr. Freeman, who, however, points out that Hooker does 
recognise the effects of Consecration when he is not immediately 
engaged in an endeavour to find a common standing ground for 
all parties. 

And it is to be borne in mind that the doctrine of Consecra- 
tion, although, of course, never unrepresented in the English 
Eucharistic office, was less stringently impressed upon it in 
Hooker’s days than, by God’s mercy, it is in our own: as the 
divines of the Savoy Conference, by their insertion of the rubric 
providing for the formal recitation of the words of consecration 
in case ‘of the consecrated bread and wine being all spent 
‘ before all have communicated, must be held to have given 
this principle so prominent an expression, that, even the judges 
of Archdeacon Denison themselves do not appear to have ven- 
tured to deny it. But Hooker wrote in days when the Conse- 
cration-Prayer was unsupported by any such authoritative 
witness to its real import: and as Mr. Keble elsewhere urges, 
no one who holds to the real objective Presence need fear that 
he is departing in principle from so great an authority, since 
Hooker’s scruple to make a full statement of the truth arose not 
from any dread of so-called superstition, as though too much 
were being attributed to sacraments, but from jealousy in behalf 
of the doctrine of our Lord’s real and abiding Humanity (p. 71). 

We wish that we could follow our author through the chapter 
in which he discusses the liturgical and patristic aspects of his 
subject. He draws out into its full cogency and importance 
the witness of the four great writers, Theodoret, SS. Cyril, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, who speak of Adoration in primitive 
times: and he explains the fact upon which so much stress has 
been laid, viz. that the Primitive Liturgies do not present us 
with ‘any form of prayer addressed to Christ’s Holy Maundy 
‘ so present,” nor any rubric enjoining adoration inward or out- 
‘ ward,’ by the principle enunciated in the Third Council of 
Carthage, at which S. Augustine was present; ‘ Cum altari 
assistitur, semper ad Patrem dirigatur oratio.’ Yet more 
earnestly would we invite the attention of our readers to 
Mr. Keble’s statement and solution of the practical difficulty 
which many will feel to have arisen from the part taken by the 





1 E. Pol. v. 77.12; Freeman, Int. p. 203. 
2 By this expression we suppose Mr. Keble to mean the worship of Christ’s 
Person as united to His manhood. The separate worship of the Sacred Humanity, 


as of our Lord’s Hands, or of His Feet, or of His Heart, belongs to the mind of a 
* later age. 
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Primate in the ‘ Proceedings at Bath.’ Upon these portions of 
the book we are less disposed to lay much stress ; since it would 
be unjust to regard such a work in the light of merely another 
pamphlet, which, under the pressure of the present trying crisis, 
has risen to the surface of theological opinion. It is surely one 
of the most able vindications of Primitive doctrine which the 
Church of England has produced of late years, and will rank 
among not the least of the many services which its author has 
rendered to the religion of his country. The ‘ Christian Year’ 
has already reached its fifty-third edition, and has long become 
a classic: so that Eastern travellers, albeit latitudinarian in their 
theology, quote and comment upon its lines as having recognised 
authority, much as Herodotus of old quoted and illustrated 
Homer; while here and in America it has made itself a home in 
the inmost hearts of thousands of humble and loving worshippers 
of Christ. We cannot but be thankful that its author is still 
among us, and in a trying hour has interposed with all the 
weight of his name and learning in behalf of a primitive tradi- 
tion, theoretically so sacred, and practically so important, as 
that of Eucharistic Adoration. 





NOTICES. 


*Piesma ob Historie Serbov e Bolgar-Sotchenenie A. Gelferdenga.’ 
(Moskva.) Letters on the History of the Servians and Bulgarians, by A. 
Hilferding. Moscow.—This is one of the historical monographs which are 
beginning to reflect such credit on Russian researches and Russian learning ; 
and just now, when the eyes of Europe are directed to the Christian 
provinces of European Turkey, and speculation is afloat as to the possible 
Slavonic kingdom which may some day have its rise from them, this 
particular treatise merits unusual attention. The fourth letter, which treats 
of the rise of Christianity in Bulgaria, and its appendix, the questions sent 
by the Bulgarians to Pope Nicolas I. and his answers, are exceedingly inter- 
esting; so also is the fifth, which describes the irruption of the Hunga- 
rians. In the sixth, we have the golden age of that people, and their 
famous Car Simeon. The seventh relates to the decay of Bulgaria, and the 
rule of Peter the son of Simeon (927—968). The eighth introduces us to 
Sviatoslav, and the first overthrow of the Bulgarian dominion. This last 
event is told with great spirit, and concludes the work; itself only the first 
part of the complete history. To those who desire to gain a good general 
view on the subject, this book on the one hand, and Kogalnitchan’s 
History of Moldavia and Wallachia on the other, would be the best guides. 


‘Geschichte der Slawenapostel Cyrill und Method, und der Slawischen 
Liturgie. Von Dr. J. A. Ginzel.’ Leitmeritz. (A. Schnirlein. 1857.) History 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles of the Slavi, andof the Slavonic Liturgy, 
By Dr. J. A. Ginzel. Leitmeritz, (A.Schniirlein. 1857.)—There are few 
more interesting pages in ecclesiastical history than the contest of Rome 
and Constantinople for the possession of Bulgaria, and the establishment of 
a vernacular Liturgy in a language, the writing and orthography of which 
was invented by those great missionaries, Cyril and Methodius. Dr. Ginzel, 
after a very able chapter on the sources, both of certain and doubtful 
authority, whence their annals are to be derived, relates in the first book 
the history of the mission, down to the death of S. Methodius, In the 
second book we have the history of the Slavic Liturgy: in Illyria and in 
Bohemia, Next that of the Slavic Church language; a description of 
Glagolita manuscripts, the publication of the Glagolita Missal and Breviary, 
and of the Illyrian ritual. After this, an essay on the propagation and 
present condition of the Romano-Slavic Liturgy. A statistical table at the 
end, which comes down as late as the April of the present year, is very 
interesting. In the Diocese of Veglia we find the Glagolita Liturgy of the 
Latin rite in seventeen churches or convents. In that of Jadera, in thirty- 
eight; in that of Spalato, in sixty; in that of Sebenik, in three. In the 
united diocese of Verenzo-Pola, it has now completely died out. We must 
not forget to add that there is a very valuable appendix of ecclesiastical 
documents, as well as another containing a translation of a few Glagolitic 
fragments. 

NO. XCIX.—N.S. R 
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‘Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz. Von Dr. E. F. Gelpke, Erster Theil: 
unter der Romer, Burgunder, und Allemanneuherrschaft,’ (Bern: J. Dalp. 
1856.) Church History of Switzerland. By Dr. E. F. Gelpke. Part I.: 
‘The dominion of the Romans, Burgundians, and Germans.—On hearing of 
the ‘ Church History of Switzerland, one so naturally thinks of Calvin, 
Zuinglius, and their fellows, that it is a comfort to look further back, and 
to read of the first planting and gradual spread of the Catholic Church in 
that country, The task had been undertaken by Hottinger, with the 
prejudice which his very name implies: by Ludwig Wirz, in 1808, and by 
J. L, Blum, in 1852. Dr. Gelpke’s work, written, as it is, with very great 
candour, and with no inconsiderable amount of labour, will probably be, 
among his co-religionists, the standard book on the subject. The present 
volume is divided into two parts. The first relates the external fortunes 
of the Church: in Geneva, with its long line of Bishops, commencing with 
Paracodus and Dionysius, by tradition disciples of the Apostles: in Wallis, 
with the legend of the Theban Legion, the celebrated Abbey of Agaunum, 
and the Council of Epaone: in Helvetia Proper: in Aventicum with its 
twenty-two early Bishops: in Soleure, with the extension of the Church 
there by a Christian legion, and the curious legend of S. Verena: in Vin- 
donissa: in Zurich, with its legend of S, Felix and Regula: in Bern and 
the Waldstatt. From Helvetia Proper, the author proceeds to Rheetia 
Secunda, and thence to Raurachia, where he dwells at length on the legend 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, So ends the first part. The second 
is taken up with the internal constitution of the Church of Switzerland ; 
and lastly, we have a sketch of the system of idolatry overthrown by the 
Church, and the religious system which took its place: in the latter, 
“Christian Life and Church Discipline’ is, with true German taste, divided 
into the ‘ Light side and Shadow side.” Dr. Gelpke has produced (consi- 
dering the somewhat uninviting character of a part of his subject) a very 
readable book; and one which may certainly add to the knowledge of 
every English student of Ecclesiastical History. 


Of Sermons on the National Fast-day, we have to notice one by 
Mr. Baines, of S. John’s Chapel, Haverstock Hill, entitled ‘The Sword of 
the Lord.’—The author has got up his subject well; and though the view 
taken is the same with that of nearly all the sermons preached on the day 
of humiliation, we have not met with any where it has been so forcibly put. 
We can only express our regret that the limited dimensions of the chapel 
in which it was preached prevented its being heard by a larger con- 
gregation. 


‘Notes on the Gospel of S. John, as translated by Five Clergymen,’ 
(J. H. Parker) by the Rev, ‘T. Wade, contains a preface laying down six 
eanons to be observed in a Revision, and notes on particular passages in 
which Mr. Wade differs from the ‘ Five Clergymen ;’ either because they 
have not altered the Authorized Version, or not done so in the best way. 
The Notes are worth reading, as ventilating questions; but the Proposed 
Version, generally speaking, scems to depart more widely from the 
Authorized, and to be more scholastic even than that already sent out. 
The canons seem to us to be somewhat contradictory to each other; e.g. 
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the third is ‘ To translate uncertainties by uncertainties. Where the Greek 
‘admits of two meanings, it is best, if possible, to render it by such an 
‘ English version as will also admit of two meanings.’ Surely the Greek 
may admit of two meanings, without its being at all uncertain which is the 
true one, and we think the ‘Five Clergymen’ have erred in this way by 
retaining ‘uncertainties’ too often. But Mr. Wade goes further, and in the 
fourth canon says: ‘ To avoid giving a commentary instead of a trans- 
‘lation, even where the Greek scems to admit of ONLY ONE rendering, it is 
‘ better to translate as literally as possible ; for it may be found, as our 
‘ knowledge of Greek increases, that passages which seem to admit of only 
‘ one interpretation, admit of two or even more meanings. (!) Yet the 
second canon is ‘ To prefer expressing the sense to literally translating an 
idiom ;’ and the instance objected against is the translating yapa xaipea, 
‘ rejoiceth with joy ;’ instead of ‘ rejoiceth greatly ;? which latter, Mr. Wade 
says, ‘ seems preferable, because it expresses the sense, though not the 
‘idiom; while the Revision expresses the idiom without the sense, This 
is sacrificing truth to antithesis. The fourth canon, as well as the sense, 
should require the literal rendering. The fifth canon is a most obvious 
truism, of which the whole difficulty lies in the application; viz. ‘ To bear 
‘in mind that an Authorized Version is intended for both educated and 
* uneducated classes ;’ and the conclusion from it approaches an impos- 
sibility : ‘ it should be so plain that the most ignorant can understand it,’ 
We add the remaining canons. ‘1. To retain, as far as possible, the 
Greek order of the words.’ This is far oftener to destroy the object of 
that order, which our English idiom reverses, ‘6, To translate by 
the same number of words as is used in the Greek.’ Mr. Wade’s own 
adherence to this and other canons, as 2, 4, 5, is shown by his first 
proposed version, i. 3: éyévero 6 de év 5 yéyover. ‘Came into being not 
even one thing which is in being,’ (surely it ought to be, ‘hath come into 
being,’ by way of completing the sentence consistently.) Some of the 
versions are absurd, and contrary to New Testament idiom; as madapior 
év, ‘one little child :’ because the one person who had food ‘was a young 
one’ (mais), nay, ‘a very young one indeed’ (mwa:ddpiov). How could 
it then carry about ‘ five barley loaves,’ even Eastern dpro: ? 


An article on the Cambridge Edition of Irenzeus, by the Rev. W. Wigan 
Harvey, is in type, but necessarily postponed till our next number. 


When the ‘ Five Clergymen ’ published their ‘ Revision of the Authorized 
Version of S. John,’ it was naturally remarked that they had chosen the 
easiest part of the New Testament, and that if their principles or scheme 
were to be properly tested, they should be tried on a difficult book; and 
the Epistle to the Romans, as ‘the hardest piece of Greek’ extant, 
was pointed out as that on which they should make the attempt. They 
have done so in the ‘ Epistle to the Romans, translated, &c., by Five Clergy- 
men’ (J. W. Parker), and we think quite as successfully as in S. John, But 
they say (what no one would have supposed) that they have of found the 
Epistle so difficult as the Gospel. ‘ The short sentences of S. John, the 
‘scanty context, the extremely subtle and sometimes imperceptible con- 
‘ nexion of the argument, combined with the high doctrinal importance of 
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* the matter so concisely stated by the Evangelist, cause his Gospel to be 
‘absolutely replete with difficulties. Every verse admits of questions.’ 
In the Epistle, a full argumentative context, and earnest, onward con- 
nexion of thought, and a prevailing length of sentence, make the Apostle’s 
meaning, if not obvious, yet, when carefully examined, generally not only 
clear but undoubted. ‘They consider that their present publication will 
appear still better calculated than their former one to show the usefulness 
and importance of the work upon which they have been engaged. In two 
respects they have modified their rules. 1. By adopting a text apparently 
such as would be required by criticism. 2. By giving some reasons in 
notes at the end of the preface for several of the renderings adopted. 
Certainly we think that their Revised Version does throw great light on 
many an obscure passage in the Epistle; and, by slight change of ex- 
pression, says what many a long note would scarcely adequately convey. 


Mr. Harvey Goodwin’s ‘ Commentary on S. Matthew,’ (Bell & Daldy,) 
will fully sustain his reputation as an attractive writer on religious subjects 
for plain readers. The book has further the somewhat rare merit of 
a well-sustained unity of purpose. Besides, its practical lessons will give 
even the unlearned, who will really be at the pains to study the carefully- 
prepared Introductions, as well as to read and use the Commentary, 
a clear hold of the characteristics of this Gospel. We do not say that this 
is everything; but it is well worth all the pains here bestowed upon 
bringing it to view and popularizing it. In point of depth, we are con- 
strained to say that Mr. Goodwin does not come up to our ideal. It is 


incomprehensible to us, how a divine who so implicitly and bona fide 
believes there are such things as Sacraments, and on occasion speaks 
so worthily of them, should rest satisfied with a teaching so very little 
penetrated and leavened by them. While perfectly sound, as far as we 
have observed in this volume, it is certainly of the school of Pearson 
and Barrow, not of that of Andrewes or Jackson, 


We have seen nothing better conceived as a guide to personal devotion, 
than ‘A Plain Manual of Religious Exercises, (Edinburgh: Lendrum.) 
It is thoroughly true to the spirit, and leads up continually to the use, 
public and private, of the Prayer-Book. It is plain, too, without the bold- 
ness which some similar works affect; and preserves a devout warmth 
without familiarity. It deserves to be popular. 


Mr. Ellicott has sent out another portion of his ‘Commentary on S. 
Paul's Epistles’ (J. W. Parker)—on those to the Philippians and Colossians. 
It is needless for us to say anything in recommendation of a work which, by 
the common consent of theologians and scholars, supersedes every other in 
the same line—that is, investigating and laying open the true meaning of the 
original Greek of the Epistles, which it does most thoroughly and exactly. 
All recent Commentaries on the Epistles fade away beside Mr. Ellicott’s. 
And a great debt of gratitude is due to one who has, we hope for good, 
put ont of the field the superficial ‘rough and ready’ style of comment, 
which there was great danger might become popular, because it is easy, 
and sees no difficulties. In all his commentaries, Mr. Ellicott, whilst 
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developing the verbal and grammatical exegesis, has somewhat unfolded 
doctrinal and moral exposition; but in the volume now sent out he has, 
he says, pursued the doctrinal exposition further, on account of the great 
importance of the texts that come before him; as well as from the need 
which he sees there is, in the present tendency of opinion, to dwell on 
those Scriptures which teach the true Divinity of our Blessed Lord. A 
passage of his Preface on the subtle forms of humanitarianism that are 
gaining ground at the present day, ought to be read by every one. It 
is the testimony of a person who has ample means of judging, and whom 
no one can regard as narrow-minded, or anywise trammelled by the 
prejudices of any particular school of opinion. The warning, too, which 
the same Preface contains on the danger of relinquishing the old familiar 
language of our English Bible, is specially valuable and well-timed, And 
this warning is the more necessary because the works that dwell on the 
humanity of our Saviour may be made winning to religious minds from 
the pious sentiments and thoughts of sympathy and human love, in which 
they are clothed: His divinity being omitted, not denied. 


The third instalment of the Christian Advocate’s luminous and extensive 
inquiry into the comparisons and contrasts between the Christian revelation 
and the other systems of antiquity, has appeared, under the old title—not, 
we think, a fortunate one—of ‘ Christ and other Masters’ (Macmillan). 
Mr. Hardwick’s present subject is the religions of China, America, and 
Oceanica. In many respects this remarkable work presents a contrast, 
and antidote, to an equally remarkable work now publishing in Paris by 
M. Renan, with the difference that one is the production of a sincere 
Christian, and the other of one who is much the reverse. Mr. Hardwick 
exhibits great research and very multifarious reading; and if, as some may 
find, his conclusions are not always definite, where authorities and testi- 
monies are so conflicting, the attitude of even a judge must be one of 
caution. For example, in the case of Buddhism, of a system which has 
been in constant flux, and varies so much under different climatic and 
social conditions, and which has been modified so much by historical 
accidents, it is quite impossible to present a single or definite view in 
contrast to the Gospel. The sketch—and existing materials prevent its 
being other than a sketch—of the Polynesian family is important as an 
ethnological as well as theological inquiry: and it is nearly the first 
attempt to reduce the religion and manners of this fringe of mankind into 
the religious history of the families of the earth. 


We do not pretend to endorse the theology—we speak generally—of 
the publications of Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. But they deserve, as we 
believe they have secured, great credit for their translations of many of 
the works, which in England too indiscriminately are proscribed under the 
name of German Theology. Among the best of these we may specify, 
though tediously diffuse, Stier's ‘ Words of the Lord Jesus,’ and Guericke s 
‘ Church History.’ This last is translated, and, unless we are mistaken, 
printed in the United States; which last circumstance will account for a 
good deal of the inaccurate typography. In many respects it forms a 
complement to ‘ Gieseler’s Manual.’ ‘The translator, Mr. Shedd, is clearly 
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unequal to his work: bad theology and worse English are his charac- 
teristics. 


Perhaps we are not wrong in selecting as the theological book of the 
year Professor Blunt on the ‘Right Use of the Early Fathers’ (Murray). 
With the same title, it presents an absolute contrast to Daillé’s famous, or 
infamous, work. We trust that this selection of Lectures may be appealed 
to as the standard Anglican work on the subject: and its value is the 
greater, as the writer's position and character separated him entirely from 
what are often vaguely and absurdly, and therefore mischievously, charac- 
terised as party influences. It must be remembered that this volume 
consists of Lectures; and is not therefore a systematic Treatise. In one 
respect, perhaps, its form was instigated by Bishop Kaye’s useful and pre- 
liminary studies in the same direction; but we gladly recognise warmth, 
a genial and thorough appreciation of antiquity, and an earnest, free- 
spoken confidence, in calling bad things—such as heresy and schism—by 
their bad names in the Professor, which the good Bishop’s cautious and 
hesitating temper shrunk from. What Professor Blunt might have been as 
a bishop we can only conjecture; but had Bishop Kaye always remained 
a professor, he had never reached Blunt’s theological ripeness. 


A third and concluding volume of ‘ Landmarks of History,’ (Mozley,) 
brings this valuable series down to the accession of Napoleon III. A prac- 
tical writer like Miss Yonge can alone acquire the difficult art of framing 
a compendium like this, which is in form only an epitome, but in its life- 


like delineations of character almost resembles a picture-gallery. There 
are very few masters of history who will not find these volumes occasionally 
useful; and to students they are indispensable. But already they have 
~ taken rank as classics, 


Mr. W. E. Heygate is favourably known‘as a writer of doctrinal and 
practical works ; and his services to the Church are neither few nor unim- 
portant. We own to preferring his serious works to his fictions. ‘Sir Henry 
Appleton ’ (Lyall), a tale of the Great Rebellion, is likely to be popular; 
and in many respects it is above the average. In literature and research 
it exceeds most of those little books which were to be found on so many 
tables in the days of Mr. Paget’s first successes. Here and there the wit 
is somewhat heavy; and seventeenth century slang is an uphill work both 
to writer and reader. Mr. Heygate writes,—and it is a rare virtue,—with 
the enthusiasm of a royalist; but is he quite sure that there is no counter- 
evidence against his assertion, p. 327, of the purity—‘no atmosphere 
could be purer '—of Charles's court? 


A thoughtful and able paper—and, because thoughtful and able, one in 
all the conclusions of which few of us are prepared, without careful 
deliberation, at once to coincide—has been drawn up by the Manchester 
Church Society, ‘On the Royal Supremacy and Church Emancipation’ (J. H. 
Parker). Pregnant words, yet now replete with more of hope than of fear. 
The mere fact that such subjects are discussed with so much sobriety, and 
yet with such a resolute grasp of principle, bearing in mind their connexion 
with the inevitable drift of the great social movement of the age, leads us 
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to the conviction that when they come to be decided, it will be found that 
we have all been ripening ourselves for the decision. The attempts, 
apparently so successful, to erastianize and dedoctrinate the Church, by 
recent Episcopal appointments, are the surest way to liberate it. 


The London Union on Church Matters (Office, 5, Mitre Court, Temple) has 
published an Annual Report. It contains suggestions for the rehabilitation, 
to use a fashionable word, of the Church Unions, Churchmen owe many 
duties to these bodies, especially to the Central Committee in London, whose 
utility—and this is true of all organizations, whose work is with political 
and external assaults on theChurch, or on any other religious body—is not 
to be measured by its formal action. Dissenters are wise enough to feel 
confidence in their Committees of the Five Denominations. Churchmen 
must be equally liberal: and we are persuaded that while we have to 
deplore all sorts of assaults and their damage on the Church, much of evil 
has been averted by the active, and more active because unobtrusive, 
influence of these bodies, Such a body as the London Union has won 
confidence, and deserves those substantial marks of confidence which it 
now asks, in the shape of members and their subscriptions. 


Mr. George Gilbert Scott has shown, in his recent instructive work ou 
‘Gothic Architecture, Secular and Domestic’ (Murray), that he is no rigid 
theorist, bent on reviving a style, in which in its ecclesiastical development 
he has few rivals, merely as a pedantic study. He claims for pointed art 
its full appreciation as the starting-point for future developments, Alive 
to the necessities of climate, and impressed with the capability of the 
pointed style for receiving and developing all modern advances and 
discoveries in material and mechanical appliances, he argues destructively, 
that both the classic and Palladian styles are inferior to it in these respects, 
and constructively that Gothical one combines capacities for use with orna- 
ment: while sumptuous enough for the palace, it is not too small to disdain 
the cottage. The feature of this book—and it is a well-written one—which 
presents itself at a glance, is its practical character. Though desultory in 
form, it is systematic, for it nearly exhausts the subject. 


In his ‘ Three Introductory Lectures to Ecclesiastical History’ (Hodges 
and Smith), Professor Lee of Dublin has drawn, with a master’s hand, the 
general aspects and lessons of Church History. From Mr. Lee’s previous 
publication we did not expect a style so graceful, nor a literature so exten- 
sive. Sketches of course these Lectures must be; but a single phase of 
history and thought is illustrated with great copiousness and minuteness, 
We do not remember many pages more striking than the Second Lecture on 
the ‘ Early Struggles of the Church,’ in which we find a very picturesque 
grouping of the opposing parties, religious and political, and of the influences, 
social and literary, which arose at this eventful period of the fifth century, 
were in collision, or in mutual absorbence. Mr. Lee does not write as 
an optimist; but he evidently intends to convey the important lesson 
that whatever the immediate—and from the nature of the case, they 
must always, at any given time, be exceptional—trials and difficulties of 
the Church among ourselves, still the Church has surmounted equal or 
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worse troubles. This is the teaching of Church History, and we expect 
much from Mr, Lee’s labours in this field. 


Mr. Cayley is known as a poet; he has translated Dante ia such a style 
that his version is considered classical. And if we wanted proofs that he 
is a poet, we should find it even in the little volume of raving absurdity 
which ke has sent us, called ‘ Psyche’s Interludes’ (Longman). Of course 
it is only meant as a joke: a sort of dismal jest at some of Mr. Browning’s 
grotesqueness of style, and at some of the eccentricities of imagery and 
tactic of Mr. Alexander Smith and the school of Festus and Balder. The 
subjects of Mr. Cayley’s jokes are generally some of the beautiful legends 
of Greece; the fortunes of Daphne have been caricatured already (Bland’s 
Anthology). Here is Mr, Cayley’s Phoebus /ogwitur, in the well-known 
Love-chase— 

* “ May Cerberus kill her!” 
He bawled, and forwards tumbled: 
“Stay, proud Peneid! Zeus! where is she hid?” 
His flesh for thorns he fumbled. 


Then o’er the crags, and through the snags, 
By fens and falls he chased her, 

Like some outrageous, Anthropophageous, 
Moor hankering to taste her.’—P. 18. 


And this is the style in which Mr. Cayley renders the combat between 
Castor and Pollux, and Lynceus and Idas. 


‘ Up, sabre, hence! a finer fence 
Remember, if possessing! 
A steel-glov’d Hand, as heavy as brand, 
Comes through thy see-saw pressing. 
* His wind it quashes, his feature smashes, 
His knees the flung Leg staggers ; 
Down, monstrous form! sink, battle’s storm !— 
Look if Jove’s Pugilist swaggers.’—P. 36. 


Occasionally, however, there are glimpses which lead to the melancholy 
suspicion that Mr. Cayley is serious all the time. If so, his little volume 
certainly takes rank among the Curiosities of Literature. 


Bengel’s ‘Gnomon of the New Testament’ is a work which will always 
command respect, and it is surprising how little of its contents has to be 
modified by recent critical studies. Au English translation has been pub- 
lished by Clark, of Edinburgh, under careful editorship. The first and 
third volumes have reached us, and we can speak highly of the labours 
bestowed upon them, especially on the first volume, translated by Mr. 
James Bandinel. For a single commentary, critical and exegetical, it is 
probably not yet surpassed. The present editors have done well in incor- 
porating from Wordsworth, Alford, and writers of our own time. 


‘ Omphalos’ (Van Voorst) is the curious title prefixed by Mr. Gosse to 
a curious and ambitious work, in which, with greater good feeling than 
success, he endeavours to ‘untie the geological knot.’ Now from the 
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assumption of the fact—on which, by the way, much learned trifling has 
been expended—that Adam was created in umbilical perfection, Mr. Gosse 
argues that this material world was also created, with its existing strata, 
its fossil floras and faunas—that is, with fossil skeletons of creatures which 
never had life—also at a single and momentary development. This prin- 
ciple he styles prochronism. Mr, Granville Penn has, we believe, antici- 
pated this hypothesis; but it yet has to be received by men of science, 
either material or theological, Mr, Gosse is at home with the sea-anemones. 
In these fields of disquisition we desire abler apologists. 


We hope some day to do more than announce the publication of 
M. Albert de Broglie’s ‘ L’Eglise et PEmpire Romain au IVéme Sijécle’ 
(Paris: Didier). Two volumes have appeared, embracing the reign of 
Constantine. ‘This work must command a European reputation, written 
as it is with calmness and in the spirit of a constitutionalist—recommenda- 
tions alone suflicient to engage its earnest study among ourselves, A sub- 
sidiary Essay, at the end of the first volume, on the critical standard to 
which the Gospel history is to be subjected, is written with great ability ; 
and we find repeated references to many of our English authors on the 
constitution of the Church. Were France other than it is, its Church 
would gratefully accept this great work. 


‘The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of St. Canice’ 
(Hodges and Smith), by Messrs. Graves and Prim, is one of the most 
handsome and complete monographs which we have recently met with. 
St. Canice, we must remark, is in modern English, Kilkenny. It is full of 


archeological and ecclesiastical information, and shows what might be 
done with a Hibernia Sacra. The matter of most obvious regret is the 
desolating feeling that there is but little chance, under the general auspices 
of the Irish Church, of seeing this sumptuous church restored, In Kil- 
kenny, we have only entered into the heritage of faith to despoil it. The 
only sign of hope in the Church is the tomb, so costly and appropriate, lately 
erected to the memory of the pious and excellent Marquis of Ormonde. 


‘ Bishop Bethell’s Sermons’ (Rivingtons) display the old-fashioned theo- 
logy of an old-fashioned man—high praise both in their admirable writer’s 
estimation and in our own, Few have done more to keep up the old spirit 
and character of the Church of England than the good and octogenarian 
Bishop of Bangor. He is, with one other, the last of a noble race: may 
they long be preserved to that Church which they have adorned! This 
volume, at any rate, is a precious legacy. 


A learned, and at the same time an instructive and readable volume, is 
to be found in Dr. Daubeny’s ‘ Lectures on Roman Husbandry’ (Clarendon 
Press), It is something more than this, for it is a full treatise on botany 
and natural history, as known to the ancients. 


The ‘Purgatory of Prisoners’ (Masters) is the curious title—and one 
the propriety of which may be questioned—of Mr. Orby Shipley’s inquiry 
into the results of the improved treatment of criminals in the Irish gaols. 
It consists in interposing a transitionary period of refuge between impri- 
sonment and pardon. The pamphlet is written with great ability, and 
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exhibits the results of much personal inquiry and research. ‘The Smith- 
field establishment, or Reformatory, in Dublin, seems to be most successful 
as an educational institution. Mr. Shipley assures us that he witnessed 
satisfactory replies from the convicts to the following questions :— 
‘The two greatest events in the world. When the moon is fullest, to 
‘what is it in opposition? The class from which riches spring. Faraday’s 
‘life. Magellan and Sir F, Drake’s voyages. Venus’ speed of motion. 
* Causes of so many social crimes. The first European coast the Atlantic 
‘washes. Anecdote by Mr. Organ on intoxication. Theory of tides, and 
‘their phenomena, Birthplace of our blessed Lord. Dimensions of Aus- 
‘tralia. Anecdote of Alexander the Great. Population of the globe. The 
‘moon’s position and motion. Height of the tides at 5. Helena. Effect 
‘ of the pressure of the air. The four last things to be remembered by all. 
‘ Peculiarity of the climate of Asia. Adam’s age at Seth's birth. The 
‘ wisest law ever given. The cultivation of cotton. How sea-water is pre- 
‘served from putrefaction, Oceans at North Pole. Our blessed Lord’s 
‘words on bad example. Population of Belfast in 1851. Advantages de- 
‘rived from tides, especially in rivers, and where most regular. Sons of 
‘ Jacob and their mothers. Part of Asia first inhabited. Two first words 
‘of the last lecture. Adam’s life after Seth's birth. Russian seas. Captain 
‘Cook’s death. Volcanoes in Victoria. The ancient theory of tides. 
‘ Boundaries of Asia. America discovered. Our ancestor amongst Noah's 
‘sons. Geometrical definition of a globe. Date of Noah’s entry into the 
‘Ark—day, month, and year; and the clean and unclean animals he 
‘selected. Four rivers of Eden, At what depth water is as heavy as 
‘quicksilver. Length, breadth, area, and population of London. Nelson’s 
‘death. Invention of printing. Length of Liverpool docks. Discovery 
‘of the Ladrone Islands. Size and height of the Pyramids. Political 
‘divisions of Europe. Free towns of Germany. Polar diameter of the 
‘earth. How long are we bound to obey the laws of man? to which the 
‘ answer given was, “ As long as they do not oppose the laws of God.” ’— 
Pp. 77, 78. It becomes a serious question, whether the Examiners 
for the Civil Service ought not to draw their candidates from this 
promising source? Making some allowance for Mr. Shipley’s enthusiasm, 
however, we must observe, with all seriousness, that the principle which 
he advocates is a sound one, and supports the most complete test— 
it is a success. 


‘ Twelve Sermons from the Quaresimale of F. Paolo Segneri,’ translated 
by Mr. Prebendary Ford (Masters), 1s an extremely valuable work. We 
own to be of those who never heard of this extraordinary man, and we owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Ford for correcting our ignorance. Segneri was 
the preacher of Italy in the seventeenth century ; and his works have been 
translated into almost every European language. The present volume 
consists of his series of Lent Sermons, and more awakening and piercing 
sermons we never read. Of course, they must be understood as having 
been delivered without book; but though imartificial and abrupt, and 
vehement in style, they must have been well thought out. We counsel 
nobody to reproduce them, still less to read them to an ordinary English 
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congregation in church ; for this purpose they are undoubtedly unfit, as are 
the greatest even of the great French Sermons. But for those, and they 
are many, who want to know how to preach ‘ converting’ sermons, here is an 
extant specimen of what told wonderfully, and the like of which alone 
will ever tell. An Italian audience and an Italian orator are presup- 
posed; but the substance of these most vivid and practical sermons is for 
all men and for all times. The Italian Jesuit, for such he was, knew most 
intimately the social condition of the people he was addressing: and if we 
are to have Exeter Hall Sermons, and if we can make sure of congrega- 
tions of irreligious men, this is the sort of thing we want; and it is exactly 
the sort of thing which the published Exeter Hall ‘Sermons are not. 
Here every man is addressed as a sinner, and in terms the most severe, and 
with the utmost keenness and even invective of rebuke, but still all 
are appealed to as Christian sinners. The peculiarity of the style, merely 
in its rhetorical aspect, is the interrogative form of the rhetoric—a mode 
at once the most natural, and because the most natural, therefore the 
most neglected among us, 


There are very few books on the pastoral office from which good is not 
to be had: one of the worst Bishops who ever sat on an English throne 
has written what is still, and always will be, a classic work on the minis- 
terial duties, Where Burnet has succeeded, it is impossible to fail. Mr. 
Ashton Oxenden, in his ‘ Pastoral Office’ (Wertheim), is one who ought 
on no account to be mentioned in the same breath with the author of the 
‘Pastoral Care,’ He is, though influenced by a school of theology with 


which our sympathies are not close, much larger in spirit than its narrow and 
pedantic traditions; and in the little volume before us he has produced an 
admirable manual; not the less so because so much of it is adapted from 
various sources. No Church has failed in producing such manuals, and their 
multiplication is, at any rate, a proof of the assiduity and care—at least, 
compared with past days—with which, in all its fields, the vineyard 
of the Church is attempted to be cultivated. 


We are not very partial to religious allegories: a theological metaphor is 
like an epigram in five acts, With this protest against this form of didactic 
writing, we can afford to say that ‘ The Glorious City,’ by M. A. O. (Mas- 
ters), is an average—perhaps more than an average—specimen of religious 
allegory. But while we think the authoress was right in not venturing 
to publish it without ‘the sanction of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ we regret that the reverend adviser's imprimatur was given to such 


a very lady-like bit of classicality as the name Debola, the weak child of 
the story. 


The publishers and editors of such a book as ‘ Paradise Kept’ have 
something to answer for. (We suppress the publisher’s name, which is re- 
spectable.) It is the work of a lunatic; and, as a mere matter of charity, 
of course there is no harm in allowing one so afflicted free access to pen 
and ink. And if the ravings take a religious form, we can always comfort 
ourselves that a diseased brain might have spent itself on other and worse 
subjects. But to print such effusions is something more than a mistake : 
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it is a gross profanity and irreverence. What if this sort of thing were 
to fallinto the hands of Messrs. Holyoake and Hetherington! If this 
is Christianity, and is to be sent into the world without protest and with 
all seriousness, and under the auspices of those whose name on a tiile- 
page is claimed not only as a guarantee for decency, but as an appeal for 
confidence, what are we to say to the scoffer and unbeliever? Did Nat 
Lee, in the wildest frenzies of Bedlam, ever indite anything worse than 
this, taken quite at hazard, from ‘a poem’ of about 3,000 lines ?— 
* Man’s ad-option 

Follows schooling. Schooled under law were all 

Whom Moses and Elias schooled. No less 

These needed schooling of stern pedagogues 

Than Jacob schooling needed. Zebedee’s 

Sons, Boanerges, these were. So no son 

Of consolation thence arose, nor sons 

Who knew What Spirit they were of, as did 

Simon when into Peter changed, and sons 

Of Zebedee wrought unto Love, having 

Cast off their birth-sin with its lusts. Left in 

Puerile condition, a seed half-formed 

Were Jews. But ieaves, not first-ripe fig, their spring 

Did shuw. Mere servants iz condition, not 

Sons matured, were those whom the Lorp did rule 

With terrors, as con-cluded under sin, 

And shut up to the faith to be revealed 

When CurisT should come to set at liberty 

The prisoners of hope. His prisoners 

Gop despiseth not. These, in due time, CHRIST 

Redeemed from thrall, and nurtured not with milk 

And worldly rudiments, but with Grace and 

Truth meet for ad-opted sons, Skilful in 

The Word of Righteousness are these. Perfect 

The imperfect now are made in Curist.’—Pp. 161, 162. 
Nemesis, however, has reached John Milton at any rate: his ‘ Plea for the 
liberty of unlicensed Printing’ is sufficiently avenged by this insane 
caricature of Paradise Lost. 


There is something which we are not anxious to inquire into, which 
makes Mr. J. C. Chambers’ parting with his congregation at S. Vinian’s 
painful and distressing. But, apart from this the concluding sermon, 
there is much in his ‘ Sermons preached at Perth’ (Masters), from which 
preachers may learn. He enlarges a good deal on the sacramental system, 
but with a view to making it a reality rather than a theory: and though 
occasionally we detect traces of exaggerated thought, or perhaps of thought 
sharpened by personal feeling, on the whole we have not met with a 
recent volume so full of promise and of such genial language as Mr. 
Chambers’. 


‘George Wither'’s Hallelujah’ (J. R. Smith). ‘This is the reprint of 
Wither’s ‘ Britain’s Secoud Remembrancer,’—a book so rare that only two 
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copies are known. The editor thinks that its intrinsic merits are sufficient 
to justify the present publication: we think that the archeological is better 
than the poetical argument for the reprint. It is of that school of which 
George Herbert is the best, and likely to be the only popular, example. 


‘Churches, Sects, and Religious Parties; or, Some Motives for every 
Conversion to the Catholic Church, By a Master of Arts, formerly a Clergy- 
man of the Established Church ’;(Dolman), is not what one would expect 
from its title. It is neither argumentative nor controversial; but a small, 
gossiping, twaddling book, full of anecdotes, and what the newspapers call 
gobe-moucherie. Occasionally these funny little stories—as is the tendency 
of this sort of things—are mendacious. Here is a specimen, ‘In “ Devo- 
‘ tions” published by him [Bishop Ken, “ the great idol of Tractarianism ”), 
‘he admitted, or seemed to admit, transubstantiation, and the ministry of 
‘ angels towards men ; but being accused of holding these doctrines, he coolly 
‘ published a second edition, in which they were expunged, and used much 
‘ special pleading to show that he had never intended to teach them.’ Now, 
without pausing on the word ‘transubstantiation,’ we beg to ask for the 
authority of this, in which there is not one word of truth. Again, on the 
same page (p. 97), we are told that ‘ Dr, Paley maintained, when preaching 
‘on the text, “‘ Ye are washed, ye are justified,” &c., that these words were 
‘appropriate enough to the first days of the Gospel, but that it would be 
‘absurd to look for anything analogous to them in the condition of Chris- 
‘tianity at the present time.’ Now, we are no great admirers of Dr. Paley, 
and perhaps ‘the Master of Arts’ may have heard ‘ Dr. Paley maintain, 
when preaching,’ as above. If so, it is a pity that he didnot say so. For our- 
selves, we can only say that our printed edition of Dr. Paley makes no men- 
tion of any ‘sermon on the text “ Ye are washed,” &c.’ So as at present 
advised, we have only to remark, that there are two lies on one page. After 
these two instances, the writer asks, ‘ Need more be said to show the feelings 
of Protestants towards the supernatural ?’—a question as weighty and con- 
clusive as it would be, were we, after convicting our friend: of these two 
little fictions, to ask, ‘ Need more be said to show the estimate entertained 
by Papists towards matters of fact?’ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 


Dr. Monsell’s ‘Spiritual Songs’ (J. W. Parker) are pretty, and they reflect 
the soft and gentle ‘orange groves’ under which they were composed. 
If they do not soar, they do not creep; and since a main function of 
religious poetry is to soothe and soften, we may pronounce a favourable 
judgment on a volume which, if it is written after the ‘Christian Year,’ 


and walks on a lower level, is the production of a pious and cultivated 
mind. 


A reprint of several articles, which have from time to time appeared in 
our contemporary, The Ecclesiastic, is before us, under the title of ‘The 
Spirit of the Church’ (Masters). If we are unable to perceive that they 
piece so artistically together as to answer to the somewhat exhaustive 
promise of the title, we may observe that as a collection of illustrative 
essays they have high value. ‘The aim of the series is entirely practical : 
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they illustrate principles, and show the sacramental theory of the Church 
at work; and giving, in its formal applications of doctrine, ritual, pastoral, 
with devotional efficiency. We especially select for commendation, a paper 
on the ‘History of the Church of England since the Reformation, —one 
on ‘Sermons,’—aud one on the ‘Theory of Christian Worship.’ To can- 
didates for Orders, and for clergymen disposed to make their system one of 
use, this book is full of useful hints: and if we recommend it rather as a 
counsellor than a guide, we are led to this hint only because we observe 
occasionally hasty, or exaggerated language, which, not out of place in an 
occasional paper, is, perhaps, inconsistent with the spirit of a formal 
treatise. 


Of course, the recent discussions on the alleged necessity fur shortening 
the offices of the Church, have introduced a whole crop of proposed and 
suggested Prayer-Books. ‘They are remarkable chiefly as showing, that 
their authors are as ignorant of the principles as—say—the compilers of 
our occasional Forms of Prayer, whenever they deviate from ‘he tram-road 
of precedent. Here is an ‘ Order of Prayer, compiled from the Liturgy of 
the Church of England’ (Dalton), which it is not, being compiled from the 
Morning and Evening Offices. It shows chiefly that the compiler has not 
the least glimpse of the rationale of the Prayer-Book. Impressed as we 
thought with right principles, he begins the Morning Office, ‘O Lord, open 
thou our lips,’ &, ; but then, anxious not to offend other views, he actually 
inserts the Sentence, ‘Confession and Absolution after the Creed.’ The 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, and Creed, being transferred to the Morning 
Office’; the Liturgy, properly so called, is left deficient in these, which in 
so many ages of the Church have been considered essentials—and the 
Athanasian Creed is omitted. 


In connexion with this subject, we have to acknowledge Mr. Henry 
Drummond’s suggestive and thoughtful little tract, ‘The Rationale of 
Liturgies and of Public Worship ’ (Bosworth). 


A ‘Catena’ of authorities with regard to the ‘ Altar and the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,’ by Mr. Murray of Chislehurst (Masters), adds another valuable 
publication to the list of authorities in favour of a doctrine of the Church ; 
which, if it could be vindicated by the usual aids of reason and testimony, 
we need not despair of retaining. But against these are ignorance in high 
places, and prejudice among the people ; and, worse than all, unfaithfulness 
in the teachers: and the odds are unequal. 


It is perhaps invidious to specify preachers as of remarkable excellence : 
but as there probably exist between Mr. Hampden Gurney and ourselves 
various points of difference, we shail not be misunderstood when we 
pronounce his sermons—taking into account the sort of congregation 
among whom he ministers—to be among the very best of the day. We at 
least do not know their equals, The ‘Moral of a Sad Story ’ (Rivingtons) 
consists of four Sermons on the Indian calamities, marked by unusual 
eloquence, high principle, and an entire absence of party spirit. In 
elucidative notes, he deals a well-deserved castigation on the unprincipled 
language of the newspaper press on the missionary question: and, in all 
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his publications, we discern that rare merit in a public man—that of daring 
to be unpopular. 


On this subject, we have to specify several single sermons, 1. Mr. 
Garden’s ‘ Vengeance Right and Holy’ (Rivingtons). The question, we think, 
is a practical one. We may endorse Mr. Garden's thesis that vengeance is 
only a form of justice: but the thing to be guarded against is the popular 
feeling which certainly does confuse revenge with vengeance. Mr. Garden 
draws the distinction theoretically and with his customary ability, and no 
doubt he would always practise it, though an ominous passage in his preface 
leads us to hesitate: ‘ We may be thankful,’ he observes, in a quiet paren- 
thesis, ‘ that a better clearance of perplexity is likely to be given to those who 
‘have most immediately to discharge such duties (i.e. of vengeance] than any 
‘logic or rhetoric of ours could furnish—the clearance afforded by time, 
‘ place, incident, and call for immediate action,’ which we translate into the 
observation, that an army in the mad license of a successful sack is the best 
judge of the character, and degree, and application of vengeance—a 
position which we beg to deny. Read by this lurid light, this able 
sermon would seem to be an apology for the calm suggestion which 
has actually been made, that we ought to make Delhi as Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; or for the horrible fact, which has been executed, of reducing 
peaceful communities to the state of the villages of the plain. We are 
sure that Mr. Garden does not mean this. 2. ‘ India and Retribution,” 
by Mr. Miller, of Bognor (Chichester: Mason), a warm-hearted and 
eloguent Sermon, which, though less philosophical, comes much to Mr. 
Garden’s conclusion. 3, ‘The Indian Sorrow,’ by Dr. Vaughan, of Harrow 
(Rivingtons), an extremely thoughtful sermon, with an admirable narrative, 
strikingly illustrated, of the duty and blessedness of witnessing a good 
confession, 4. ‘Our Unfaithfulness, and God’s Judgments,’ by Dr. Irons 
(Masters), marked by the preacher’s eloquence and ability. 5. ‘ The Judg- 
ment of God on our National Sin, by Mr. Davies, of Womersley (Masters), 
6. One by Mr. Barrett, at Paddington (Rivingtons), 7. An anonymous, 
but able Sermon, preached at the ‘Catholic Apostolic Church, in Gordon 
Square,’ (Bosworth), in which are some strong and useful warnings on 
national apostasy. 


‘Presbyterian Liturgies, with specimens of Form of Prayer for Public 
Worship, as used in the Continental, Reformed, and American Churches :’ 
by a Minister of the Church of Scotland, (Edinburgh: Macphail), is a 
remarkable work. It is very cautious and tentative, and suggests with 
great diffidence the necessity of superseding the Presbyterian service by 
worship. Here is the principle: and the details will follow. If this is 
admitted, we have no fear for the result. The present author knows as well 
as we do that all forms short of those of the Catholic Church are sure to 
fail, Those to which he appeals, and which he recommends only because 
they are not Anglican, are not in use. Knox's Liturgy was a complete 
failure. We suppose that this pamphlet—and it was suggested, by Mr. 
Binney’s report and recommendation, for American publication, having the 
same object—was not ventured upon without the conviction that it repre- 
sented a growing feeling; and from the existence of that feeling we augur 
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much, It is not, however, so well known as it should be, that in the Old 
Greyfriars Church at Edinburgh the pews and galleries are abolished; a 
service with congregational responses is used; the morning service is 
entirely ritual, without a sermon; the people are required to kneel at 
prayer, and to stand at the Psalms; and painted glass and an afternoon 
sermon proclaim the principles of the last age of Presbyterianism in its 
most sacred spot. Another curious fact produced in this pamphlet, is that 
the preacher at Crathie is in the habit, when the Queen attends, ‘ of making 
free and ample use of the Liturgy of the Church of England,’—and yet 
John Knox does not rise from his grave. 

In preference to any remarks of our own on the great, and, to church- 
men, engrossing subject of the Divorce Law, we prefer to make a long 
extract from the Bishop of Oxford’s recent ‘ Charge :’— 

‘ Most dangerous consequences seem to me too likely to follow from such 
‘a state of things. For, first, such an opposition between the law of the 
‘ land and the law of the Church tends, more than any thing else, to dissolve 
* that union between the Church and the State in this land, which has for 
‘so many years yielded such blessings to both. And accordingly, this 
* enactment was advocated in Parliament by the bitter enemies of Church 
* establishments, with insulting taunts at our captive condition, and insult- 
‘ ing invitations to us to save ourselves from the immorality of our new 
‘ position by quitting the Established Church and joining their ranks: and 
‘ next, and beyond this, such legislation seems to me to involve principles 
‘ which are directly at variance with the claims of Christianity itself, to be 
‘the revelation of the will of God. For if the Church of Christ does in 
* God’s word, the Creeds, and the like, possess such a revelation, and if her 
‘laws are the transcript and expression of it, then to allow any body 
‘ external to herself to alter those laws, is to allow it to tamper with the 
‘ revelation; it is allowing that the State possesses the right of dictating 
‘ what we, as the authorized clergy, shall or shall not teach as the truth 
‘ of God; a concession absolutely subversive of the claim of the Church to 
* have received and to set forth a revelation from God Himself. And if, 
‘once more, we would estimate to what consequences such a concession 
‘ may soon practically lead in our own case, we must take into account 
‘ this further consideration—that under our representative form of govern- 
‘ment, the most active powers of the State are wielded by the majority of 
‘a body into which are freely admitted those who avowedly oppose all our 
‘ distinctive teaching. 

‘ Nor let it be said that these conclusions are in any degree avoided by 
‘the paltry concession that, as to one class of such marriages, the State 
* does not require of individual clergymen the active violation of their own 
‘consciences. In truth, it seems to me that in this whole course of vicious 
‘ legislation this so-called concession is the most faulty spot—faulty every 
‘ way: as sheltering no principle, and involving fresh confusion; as in no 
‘respect preserving the Church’s truth, and yet as yielding to the scruples 
‘ of individuals what, as individuals, they have no right to ask. For if that 
‘ which is enacted be not a violation of the Church’s law, then no clergyman 
‘has any right to entertain private scruples as to obeying the enactment ; 
‘and to yield him an immunity as to obedience is to injure those who have 
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‘a right to his services, and it 1s to set a perilous example of allowing 
‘ public officers, on the plea of private opinions, to violate that law which 
‘is to be the common rule ofall. But if, on the other hand, that which is 
‘enacted is a violation of the Church’s law, then no clergyman ought to be 
‘allowed to perform it—not because his act would cross any scruples of his 
‘ own, or even because it would violate his own conscience, but because it 
‘ violates the law of his Church, and so is an injury, an insult, and a degra- 
‘dation to that Church, and to every member of it. For I am most anxious 
‘that yon, my lay brethren, should distinctly understand that this is not a 
‘ question concerning us of the clergy with any particularity of application 
‘to ourselves, but that it concerns every one of you equally ;—equally, 
‘ certainly, as to the maintenance of that sanctity of marriage on which the 
‘family happiness of England so absolutely rests ; and not less so as to the 
‘ maintenance for our Church of its true character as a divine, and not a 
‘human, institution. For the purity of the faith, and the certainty of its 
‘ being propounded to us by divine authority, are treasures just as precious 
‘to you as to us; and it is these, and not our scruples, which are brought 
‘in question by this act. For if a body external to the Church can claim 
‘a right of altering God’s law in the Church as to holy matrimony, it may 
‘at any time claim the same right as to holy baptism, as to the Lord’s 
‘ Supper, or even as to our Creeds themselves, And remember that this is 
‘no question as to who has, in the Church, the right of revising such 
‘matters: I am not arguing that this rests with the clergy rather than with 
‘ the laity, but merely that the right is inalienable from the Church herself ; 
‘ that it is a power which she cannot abdicate in favour of any external body, 
‘ but must use herself, in whatever way or degree it belongs to her laity, 
‘her clergy, and her bishops, according to Christ's ordinancé, to exercise 
‘it lawfully. 

‘It is, believe me, most important that the clergy and the laity of our 
‘Church should weigh this matter well ; for, depend upon it, if this alteration 
‘is successfully established, the principle involved in it will not long be 
‘allowed to sleep. ‘he same external power which has interfered with 
‘the Church's law of marriage will interfere with her Book of Common 
‘ Prayer; and we shall have the attempt made, from the vantage-ground 
‘of previously-permitted encroachment, to thrust upon us an altered 
‘or bracketed Prayer-book. There were two ways in which these evils 
‘ might have been avoided, First, in exact harmony with the best prece- 
‘ dents of the best times, the English Church might have been required, as 
‘ she was required at the time of our Reformation, to reconsider the enact- 
‘ments of her law upon this subject, and to see whether, in accordance 
‘ with the law of God, they could be altered : and I am far from meaning to 
‘dogmatise as to what relaxations in the desired direction she might or 
‘might not have found herself able to allow, Or secondly, the State might 
‘have considered what marriages she believed to be expedient for her sub- 
‘ jects, and then have provided for their legal celebration by that system of 
‘civil contracts for which the full machinery is already provided, and at 
‘work. For as to these marriages, the authority of the State is rightfully 
‘supreme, Unhappily, neither of these courses was adopted, whilst the 
‘dangerous line which has been followed was expounded and justified by 
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‘the yet more threatening assertion of the Attorney-General, that it was 
‘ the duty of the clergy,as ministers of the national Church, todo whatever the 
* State ordered; drawing therein a picture of anational Church as being neces- 
‘ sarily so utterly degraded, because it is national, so incapable of retaining 
‘ truth, so demoralized in character, so powerless as a witness or instrument 
‘ for God, that the bitterest invectives of her bitterest enemy never repre- 
‘sented her as more hopelessly subject to all the weakness and ignominy of 
‘a shameful slavery. 

‘ Even in the despotic kingdom of Prussia no such servile yoke has been 
‘imposed on her Protestant Establishment; for whilst by the civil law 
‘ divorce is freely allowed, the law of her synod is so scrupulously enforced, 
‘ that none of her ministers are permitted by it, or compelled by the State, 
‘to celebrate such marriages. 

‘Our duty under these painful circumstances seems to me to be plain. 
‘ We cannot let the matter rest where it is: whether or not we think that 
* the innocent party ought to be set free from an adulterous union, and 
‘ suffered to marry again, is not the question; it is, whether for ourselves 
‘ and our children we can permit the Church of this land to be degraded 
‘ from being a witness for God, to being a mere earthly machinery to speak 
‘ the words which, from time to time, the State may be pleased to put into 
* her mouth; and against this we ought to protest, by requiring that these 
* marriages which the State resolves to legalize, whilst the Church’s law 
‘ forbids their being celebrated as holy matrimony, should be contracted 
‘before the civil magistrate, without the profanation of our appointed 
‘ prayers, through their use in cases to which these words cannot honestly 
‘ apply, or the degradation of our Apostolic Church, by having variations 
‘in doctrines of the faith, as she has once for all received it, dictated to her 
* by a merely earthly authority..—Pp. 56—61. 

Herein, we think, is practical wisdom, We have no hope whatever of 
influencing the legislature to alter the existing laws: all of us must face 
this danger, perhaps it becomes the duty, of submitting to what seems to 
be the only remedy,—the State’s recognition of the civil contract alone, 
Whatever comes of it to the State, this is, we fear, the only path of safety 
for the Church. 





